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.PREFACE. 


Iff giving this volume to the public, it is necessary to 

» 

^y, ^hat Dean Stanley, though approving of its pub- 
lication, has taken no active part in making the 
selection. It is possible that students of his works 
may miss some of their favourite passages; but it 
was the compiler’s aim to bring the Dean’s writings 
within t,^g^reach of many who could not be expected 
to read the larger volumes, and in thi5^ fact is to be 
found the explanation of the prevailing character of the * 
passages selected. 


October Ij-/, 1867. 
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SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS 




/A COB, 

“^^BRAPiAM was a hero, Jacob was ‘a i)lain man, 
dwelling in^^^nts/ Abraham wc feel to be above 
ourselves, Jacob to be like ourselves.” So the distinction 
between the two great patriarchs has been drawn out by 
a celcbrat^^d theologian. Fciu and rril have ihc days of 
the years of my life been, and have not attained unto the 
days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
fUetrimai^el' So the ex])ericnce of Israel himself is 
summed up in the close of his life. Human cares, 
jealousies, sorrows, cast their shade over the scene,— tbe^’ 
golden dawn of the Patriarchal age is overcast ; there is 
no longer the same unwavering faith; we are no longer in 
communpion with the High Father,” the “ Friend of 
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* Newman’s Sermons. 
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God ; ” we at times almost doubt ^ether we are not 
with His enemy. But for this very reason the interest 
attaching to Jacol), though of a less lofty and universal 
kind, is more touching, more penetrating, more attractive. 
Nothing but the perverse attempt to i^emand perfection of 
what is held before us as imperfect could blind us to the 
exquisite truthfulness which marks the delineation of the 
Patriarch’s cliaracter. » ^ 

Look at him, as his course is unrolled tliroiigh tlyi long 
vicissitudes which make his life a faithful mirror of human 
existence in its many aspects. Look at him, as compared 
with his brother Esau. Unlike the sharj) contrast of tlie 
earlier pairs of Sacred histor}', in tliese two the good and 
evil are so mingled, that at first we might be at a loss 
wliicli to follow, which fo condemn. The distinctness 
witli which they seem to stand and move before^us against 
the clear distance, is a new phase in the history. Esau, 
the shaggy, rccl-haired huntsman, the man of the field, 
with his arrows, his quiver, and his bow, coming in weary 
from the chase, caught as with the levity and eagerness of 
a child, by the sight of the lentile soup — “ Feed me, I pray 
thee, with the red, red pottage/’ — yet so full of generous 
impulse, so affectionate toward^ Ms aged father, so forgiv- 
ing towards his brother, so open-hearted, s<3i;Ay^3rous 
who has not at times felt his heart warm tow|jI^^tfae poor 
rejected Esau ; and been tempted to join wm him as he 
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cries with a gr^^.g.ncl exceeding bitter cry/’ “ Hast thou 
but one blessing; my father? bless me, even me also, () 
my father ! ” And who does not in like manner feel at 
times his indignation swell against the younger brotlier ? ’ 
“ Is he not riglitly ijamed Jacob, for he hath supplanted i 
me these two times ? ’* He entraps his brother, he deceives 
his father, he makes a bargain even in his prayer ; in li/s 
dealings with Laban, in hi# meeting with Esau, he still 
calcu^tes and cofBtrivcs ; he distrusts his neighbours, he 
regards with prudential indifference the insult to 
daughter, and the cruelty of his sons ; he hesitates to 
receive the assurance of ] oseph’s good will ; he repels, 
even in his lessa: traits, the free confidence that we 
<'annot withhold from the Patriarchs of the elder 
generation. 

But yct^ taking the twojrom first to last, how entirely 
is the judgment of Scripture and the judgment of posterity 
confirmed by the result of the whole ! The mere impulsive 
hunter vanishes away, light as air : he did eat and drink, 
and rose up, and went his way. Thus Esau despiset^his 
birthright.” , The substance, the strength of the Chosen » 
fatnily, the^lrue inheritance of the promise of Abraham, 
was interwoven with the very essence of the character of 
the jsiaTl dwe'lffiig in tents,” st ea dy, pers everi ng, 
n iovinji} ^^ard with^ deliberate settled p urpogfi» through 
years of simering and prosperity, of exile and retutn^ of 
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bereavement and recover}*. The birthright is abvays before 
him. Rachel is won from Laban by hard sei^ice, “and 
tlie se\cn years seemed unto him but a few days lor the 
love he had to her.” Isaac, and Rebekah, and Rcbekah s 
ni:r^e, are remembered with a faithful, filial remembrance ; 
Jose])]i and Benjamin are long and passionately lo^ed 
with a more than i)arental affection — bringing down his 
grey hairs fur their sakes “^n sorrow' to the gra\e.” 
^This is no character to be contemned or scofied at : if it 
w'as encomijaased with much infirmity, yet its \ ery I'onh- 
j)ic\ity demands our reverent attention ; in it are bound 
ujs a*, his double name expresses, not one man, but two : 
by toil and struggle, Jacob, the Sui)i)l^nter, is gradually 
transformed into Israel, the prince of God; the harsher 
and baser features are softened and purified away : h*e 
looks back o\er his long career ^wath the fulness of experi- 
ence and humility. “ 1 am not wroithy of the least of all 
th)' mercies ami of all the truth which I'hou hast showai 
unto Thy seiwant.” Alone of the Patriarchal family, lii.^ 
end his recorded as invested with the solemnity of warning 
and of prophetic song. “Gather yourselves together, yc 
sons of Jacob, and hearken unto Israel your father.” 
We need not fear to acknowledge that the God of 
Abraham and the God of Isaac was also the God of, Jacob. 

Most unw'ortfiy indeed should w^e be of the gift of the 
Jfacjred narrative, if we failed to appreciate it in this, its. 
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full, its many-si^d aspect. Even in the course of the 
Jewish history, what a foreshadowing of the future 1 AVe 
may venture to trace in the wayward chieftain of Edom 
the likeness of the fickle uncertain Edomite, now allied, r 
now hostile to the seed of promise ; the wavering, unstrdde 
dynasty, w hich came forth from Idumaea ; Herod the 
magnificent and the cruel; Herod Antlpas, who ‘Mieard 
John gladly" and slew' him; Herod Agrippa, ‘‘almost a 
Christian ’’ — half Jew and half heathen. A turbulent and 

ifliru^ ' race,” so Josephus describes the Idumxans of hi^ 
day : “alwav'. lio\ering on the verge of revolution, alwa;,.')'^ 
rejoicing in ( hanges, roused to arms by the slightest motion 
of flatter), ruship^ to battle as if they w'cre going to a 
feast.” Ikit cannot mistake the type of the Israelites 
in him whom beyond ewen Abraham and Isaac, they 
recognised as their father Israel. His doubtful (qualities ^ 
exactly recall to us the meanness of character, which, e\ en 
to a proverb, w'e call in scorn, '‘^Jewishy 4Iy his peculiar , 
discipline of exile and suffering, a true counterpart is 
jproduced of the special faults and special gifts, know n 
to us diiefly through his persecuted descendants in the 
middle ages^ In Jacob we see the same timid, cautious 
watchfulness that we know so W'ell, though under darker . 
colours, through our great masters of fiction, in Shyloc’k ? 
of Venice and Isaac of York. But no less, in the nobler * 
side of his career do we trace the germs of the unbiioken 




jj endurance, the undying resolution, which keeps the 
^ nation alive still even in its present xJmtcast condition, 
and which was the basis, in its bri^y||^t days, *of the 
heroic zeal, long-suffering, and hope of Moses, of David,- 
of Jeremiah, of the Maccabees, of the twelve Jewish 
Apostles, and the first martyr, Stephen. 

We cannot, however, narrow the lessons of Jacob’s 
history, to the limits of the Israelite Church. All ecde- 
siastical history is the gainer by the sight of such a 
character so delineated. It is a character not all blacl: 
nor all white, but chequered with the mixed colours 
wiiich rfBfeke up so vast a proportion of the double phases 
of the leaders of the Church and the ^rld in every age. 
The neutrality (so to speak) of the Scripture narrative 
may be seen by its contrast with the dark hues in 
' which Esau is painted by the Rabbinical authors. He 
1 is hindered in his chase by Satan ; Hell opeps aa he goes 
to his father*; he gives his father dogs’ flesh instead of 
|Vfenisoi; ; he tries to bite Jacob on his return ; he commits 
five sins in one day. This the difference between mere 
national aniino^^ and the h%h impartial judgment of the 
Sacred story, evenly held, yet not 

regardless of the complicated and variations of 

human ,1tiiought and action. For sttw|ents of theology, 
for i^re pastors^ for young men in the opening of life, 
whAt g seri^ of lessons is opened in the history of these 
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two y6uths, issujji^ from their father’s tent in Beersheba 1 
The free, easy, ’'frank good nature of the profane Esau 
is not* overlookAi ; the craft, duplicity, timidity of 
the religious Jacob is duly recorded. * Yet, on the one 
hand, fickleness, unsteadiness, weakness, want of faith, 
and want of principle, ruin and render useless the noble 
qualities of the first; and on the other hand, steadfast 
puipose, resolute sacrifice of present to future, and fixed 
princ^le, purify, elevate, turn to lasting good even the 
baser qualities of the second. And, yet again, whether 
in the two brothers or their descendants, we* see how in 
each the good and evil strove together and worked their 
results almost to the end. Esau and his race cling still 
to the outskirts of the Chosen people. “ Meddle not,” 
it was said in after times, “ with your brethren the chil- 
dren of Esau, for I will not give you of their land, because 


I have given Mount Seir to Esau for a possession.” 
Israel, on the other hand, is outcast, thwarted, deceived, 
disappointed, bereaved — “all these things are against 
me in him, and in his progeny also, the curse of Ebalis 
always blended^ with ,the blessings of Gerizim. How 
hardly Esau Wi^lii'^^t^emdenmed, how hardly Jacob was 
saved! We a^e kept in long and just suspense; the 
prodigal may, as far as human eye can see, be on his 
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the final issue, to which on the whole this pnfnitive 
history calls our attention, is tlie same g^c h is borne out 
by the history of the Church even inj|Ke latter Says of 
complex civilizatioh. There is, afte^H a weakness in 
selfish worldliness, for which no occasional impulse can 
furnish any adequate compensation, even though it be 
the generosity of an Arabian chief, or the inimitable good 
nature of an English king. There is a nobleness^ in 
principle and faith which cannot be wholly destroyed, 
even though it be marred by the hardness or the duplicity 
of the Jew, br the Jesuit, or the Puritan- 
Jacob’s going out from Beersheba towards Haran, is, 
if one may so say, the first retrograde movement in the 
history of the Church, ^Vas the migration of Abraham to 
be reversed ? AVas the v/estward tide of events to roll 
back upon itself? AVa^ the Chosen Race to sink back 
into the life of Mesoi)Otamian deserts ? But the first halt 
of the wanderer revealed his future destinies. The sun 

fc iown ; ” the night gatliered round ; he was on the 
thoroDJl^hfil^ie, opt tbe hard backbone of the moun* 
taiS^ >of Pale$t4ki!^ ; the ground was strewn with wide 
sheep of bare rock; here and up isolated 

fragments like ancient Oruidical On the 

hard^^nd he lay down for rest, and i$ ike visions of 
the ni^ the rough stones formed themselves into a vast 
staircase, isisjaching into the depth of the wide and open 
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sky, which, without any interruption of tent or tree, wav 
stretched over the sleeper’s head. On that staircase were 
ascendmg and ^^ending the messengers of (iod ; and 
from above there V e the Di\ine Voice which told the 

houseles") wanderer that, little as he thought it, he had 

0 

a protector there and everywhere ; that even in this bare 
and open thoroughfare, in no consecrated grove or ca\ e, 

“ The Lord wa? in this place, though he knew it not.” 
‘‘This was Beihel, the House of God, and this was the 
gate of Heaven.” 

The monument, whatever it was, that was still in after ) 
ages ascribed to the erection of Jacob, must ha\e been, 
like so many descnbed or seen in other times and coun- i 
tries, a rude copy of the natural features of the place, as j 
at Camac in Brittan y, the cromlechs of Wales or Cornwall, ^ 
or the walls of Tiryns, where tlie play of nature and the 
simplicity of art are almost undistinguishable. In all ages I 
of primitive histoiy, such monuments are, if we may so call ^ 
them^ the earlic&t ecclesiastical edifices. In Greece tliere ^ 
were rude ston es at Delp hi, still visible in tiie second cen- ' 
tury, anterior to any temple, and, like the rock of Bethel, 
anointed the Pilgrims who came thither. In 

Northern after his conversion, descnbes 

the kind of falfidnation which had drawn him towards one 
of these aged stones, streaming and shining with the sacred | 
oil which had been poured upon it The black stone of < 
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«ie house of God, 
I ” of Mecca, the 
b. When we see 
there a 
m the first grehi- 
ftren so the pillar 


the Arabian Caaba reaches back to the remotest antiquity 
of which history or tradition can speak^ ^ 

In all these rough anticipations of structure or 

building, we trace the beginnings of ^ht in the case of 
Jacob is first distinctly called “Bethe||T!fte house oi God, 
the place of worship,” — ^the “ Beit-al^ ” of Mecca, the 
Bsetulia ” of the early Phoenician wori». When we see 
the rude remains of Abury in our ow||||fim^, there a 
strange interest in the thought that thSBre the first archi- 
tectural witness of English religion. ]pen so the pillar 
or cairn or cromlech of Bethel, must ^ve been looked 
upon by the Israelites, and may still be looked upon in 
thought by us, as the precursor of every^* House of God,” 
that has since arisen in the Jewish or Christian world — 
the temple, the cathedral; the church, the chapel j^nay, 
more, of those secret places of worship that are marked 
by no natural beauty and seen by no human eyo^he 
l^pset, the catacomb, the thoroughfare, of^the tme 
Pjfershippcr. There was neither in the aspect, not the 
of but the place im no 

l^^d^e^ldful/ awe.” Bethd 

AMmed as the xiiiii^rial that ah 

Mill h|ot|i 111 at the time of what and 

''TH^|hephe4'd of the stone of IsrsLtl was 

earliest names by which the ^God of Jacob* vrM knowh.^ 
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The \’ision of the way reaching from heaven to earth 
received its highe^J application in a Divine manifestation, 
yet more iiniV)W|i^and unexpected. Not in the temple 
or on the High Priest, but on the despised Nazarene, the 
Son of Man, Nathanael to see the fulfilment of 
Jacob’s vision, “ the angels of God ascending ” into the 
open heaven, anj^‘ descending ” on the common earth. 

Tfhe chief of the story of Jacob’s twenty years’ 

service with Labaift lies in its re-opening of the relations 
between the settjelfs in Palestine and the original tribe of 
Mesopotamia, which appeared on Abraham’s migration 

to have been closed “ Then Jacob ‘lifted up his 

feet * and came ihto the land of the ‘ children ’ of the 
east And h0 looked and behold a well in the field; 
and lo ! three flocks of sheep dying by it, and a great 
stone was on the well’s mouth.” The shepherds were 
there they had advanced far away from “the city of 
Nabor.” It was not the well outside the w^alls, wfith the 
hewn ^JtAfrease down which Rebekah descended with the 
pitcher on her head Rachel comes, guiding her father’s 
flpeks,^ like the daughter of the Bedouin chiefs at the 
present ^fhedb claims the Bedouin right of 

it to pass when Jacob saw Rachel, 
rtth^.iTO^^er^of iaban his mother’s brother, and the 
^ oi Laban his brother, [observe the sim- 

pKdty bf the justtapofiNiHion], tlmt Jacob went near and rolled 




the stone from the welFs mouth, and watered tHe flock 
of Laban his mother’s brother; and kissed Rachel, 

and lifted up his voice and wept.” the long 

contest of cunning and perseveranc^nn which true love 
wins the game at last against selfish^SSn. Seven years, 
the service of a slave, thrice over, dtf Jacob pay. He 
is the faithful eastern ‘‘ good shei)hcra%||Ltl^t which was 
tom of beasts he brought not unto bar€>the 

loss of it; of his hand “ did his hard jpfchia^tet” require 
it, whether stolen by day or stolen bjflfcight 5 in the day 
the drought ‘^of the desert ” consumedSfem, imd the frost 
in the cold eastern nights, “ and his st^ep dep^ed from 
him.” In Edessa was laid up for many centuries what pro- 
fessed to be the tent in which he had giidtfded his master’s 
iiocks. And at last his fortunes were built up ; the slave 
became a prince ; and the second migration took place 
from Mesopotamia into Palestine, “ with much Cattle, 


P'l^with male and female slaves,’ with camels and with 
liases.” . . . . . 

It was the termination of the dark and uncertain pre- 
^IpKof Jacob’s life. He is now the civile returning home 
^Sti Mfe years wandering. He is 
mIF and God’s providencl|lo a 
theM^s of the earth. He stands like i*ihnfi(j|yw 
hei^K of Bethel ; like Moses ifi the heights df 
overlooking from the watch-tower, “the Mizpeh^wuBead, 
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the whole of the land, which is to be called after his 
name, ^he d j ^ , Valley of the Jordan, stretched below, 
.recalls *the change of fortune. “ With my staff 

I passed over tne' Jordan, and now lam become two 
bands.” descent of the valley southward 

towards tljp dis^nt mountains of Seir, reminds him of 
the contesi 


advancinj 
sets before us 
sfi-ug^e. Jt is 
servitude had 



may be in-store for him from the 
his brother of Edom. But the story 
per than any mere external change of 
^though the twenty years of exile and 
ght their work. Every incident and 
word is fraught Wth a double meaning ; in every instance 
earthly and spiritual images are put one over against the 
other, hardly to be seen in our English version, but in 
the original clearly intended. Other forms than his ow n 
company ar^ surrounding him ; another Face than that 
of hi^ brother Esau is to welcome his return, to the land 
of his b^rth and kindred. He was become two “ bands ” 
or hosts ; ” he had divided his people, his flocks and 
herds and camels into t^vo “ hosts he had sent ‘‘ mes- 
sengers ” before to announce his approach. But as Jacob 
went -on ‘‘ineesengers” of God met him ; 

MS ascending and descending the 

st^ i^heavlii at^ltethel ; and “ when Jacob saw them 
, li This is Gotf|^ho®lraHid he called the hame df that 
ImjaJiaiA;’’ is “The Two hosts." The name 
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was handed on to after ages, and became the 

sanctuary of the Transjordanu trib^^R was still on 
the heights of the Transjordanic hiHB^ond fhe deep 
defile where the Jabbok, as its nam^pnplies, “wrestles’* 
with the mountains through whidjPBj^S^^nds to the 
Jordan. In the dead of night he sent Jjjis and sons, 

and all that he had aAoss the dcfile,v and he was left 
alone ; and in the darkness and still]^iH|^Pe crisis of 
his life, in the agony of hi'> fear issue of the 

morrow, there “wTestled” wnth him whose n&meTie 
knc\v not until the dawn rose o\ er jfe hills of Gilead. 
They “wiestled,” and he prevailcd^^et not without 
bearing aw^ay marks of the conflict. is saved, as 
elsewhere, in his whole career, so here'; “saved, yet so 
as by fire ? ” In that stnigglc, in tliat seal and croAvn of 
his life, he wins his new name. “ Thj; |3ame shall be 
called no more Jacob “the supplanter,*’-A)Ut Israel 
4“ tlie princ e of God,” — for as a prince hast thou power 
with God and with man, and hast prevailed.” The dark 
tgfty character of the youth, though never wholly lost— 
Jacob ” he still was called f^^the end of his days — has 
by trial and afflictioB cl^ged into the princelike, 
character of his manhood. And was he 
whom he had wrestled in the visionis of t^e night, 
aft'A Jwho hiW vanished from his ^asp as the day was 
breaking ? “ Tell me, I pray nteie.*’ And ^He 
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said, “wheref3|(i& it that thou dost ask after my name ?’* 
And he blessed there, and Jacob called the name 
of the p\ace PenJSaKthat is ^‘the face of God”) ; — for I 
have seen God ^ e to face and my life is preserved. 
And as he paasea over Penucl, the sun, of which the 
the dawn hacl beeri already breaking, “ burst” upon him ; 

and he “halteil^pon his thigh.” 

The dreaded ii^eting with Esau has i)assed ; the two 
brothers retain tiffil, characters throughout the interview : 
the generosity of the one, and the caution of the either. 
And for the last time ]ssau retires to make room for 
Jacob ; he leaves to him the land of his inheritance, and 
disappears on his w'ay to the wild mountains of Seir. 
In those wnld mountains, in the red hills of Edom, in the 
caves and excavations to w hk h the soft sandstone rocks 
so readily lend* themselves, in the cliffs whith afterwards 
gave to the settlement, the name of ‘‘Sela” or “ Petra,” 
lingered the ancient aboriginal tribe of the Horites or 
dwellers in the holes of the rock. These “ the children 
of Esau succeeded and destroyed from before them and 
dw’elt in their stead” It ^;as the rough rocky county 
described in^^theij Jathei's^ blessing : a savage dwelling, 
‘‘away frotia^ the fatness > of the earth and the dew of 
heaven;” by the sword they were to live: a race of hunters 
amoi^g the mountains * their nearest allies, the Arabian 
tribe JNebaioth. Petra, the mysterious secluded city, 


c 
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with its thousand caves, is the lasting mp^timent 6f their 
local habitation 

Sow^epart from the house of Esaiif'and return to the 
latter days of Jacob. He, too, moves onw^ard. From 
the summit of Mount (lerizim the eye rests on the wide 
opening in the Eastern hills beyond the Jordan, which 
marks the issue of the Jabbok into the Jordan Valley. 
Through that opening, straight toward- Gerizim^and 
Shcchem, Jacob descends “in ])cace ^ind triumph.” 

At every stage of his progress henceforward we bie 
reminded that it is the s econ d, and not the first settle- 
ment of Palestine, that is now unfolding itself. It is no 
longer as in the case of Abraham, the purely pastoral 
life ; it is the gradual transition from the pastoral to tlie 
agricultural. Jacob, on his first descent from the downs 
of Gilead, is no longer a mere dweller in tents; he 
“builds him an /ijfusc he makes booths'^ or huts'' 
for his cattle, and therefore the name of the place is 
called “Succoth.” He advances across the Jordan; he 
comes to Shechem in the heart of Palestine, ^Yhither 
Abraham had come before him. But it is no longer the 
uninhabited “place” and grove; it is “ th e city ” of 
Shechcm,and “ before the city ” his tent is pitched. And 
he comes not merely as an Arabian wanderer, btt as with 
fixed aim al^d fixed habitation’in view. He sets his eye 
on the rich plain which stretches eastward of the city, 
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now, as' eighte<jj|I hundred years ago, and then ns twenty 
centuries before, 
waving cornfields, 
the cave of Machpelah, is the possession which he pur- 
chases from the inhabitants of the land. The very piece 
of money with which he buys the land are not merely 
weighed, as in the bargain Avit h Eiihron ; they arestam])ed 
withjhe earliest mark of coinage, the figure of the lambs 


[white already to the harvest,” wdth its 
, I'his, and not a mere sepu lchr e like 


of the flocks. In this vale of Shechem the Patriarch rests, 
as •in % pennanent home. Beersheba, Hebron, even 


Bethel, are nothing to him in comjiarison with this one 


chosen portion, w’hich is to des<x‘nd to his favourite 


son 

It is with the latest portion of Jacob’s life tliat are most 
clearly mtenvoven those cords of natural and domestic- 
affection which so bind his name routed our hearts. He 
revisits then his old haunts at Bethel and Beersheba. 
The ancient servant of his house, Deborah, his mother’s 
nurse, the only link which surv ived between him and the 
face which he should see no more, dies, and is not for- 
gotten, but is buried beneath the hill of Bethel, under the 
oak. well know^ the many who passed that way in later 
times as AHohbachu^, “The Oak of Tears.” They 
<lraw near to a place then known only by its ancient 
Caananite name, and now for the first time mentioned in 
history, “ Ephratah, which is Bethlehem.” The village 
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appears spread along its narrow ridge, but they are not 
to reach it. “ There was but a little way to come to 
Ephrath, and Rachel travailed, and she had hardMaboiir ? 

And it came to pass, as her soul was in dejiart- 

ing, for she died, that she called the name of the child 
Ben-oni (that is, ‘^the son of sorrow”); but his father 
called him Ben-jamin (that is, “ the son of my right hand ”). 
And Rachel died and was buried in the way to Eplyath. 
And Jacob set a pillar on her grave, that is tlic jilllar of 
Rachel’s grave unto this day.” The pillar has l^ng 
appeared, but her memory long remained. She still li\'ed 
on, in Joseph’s dreams. Her name still clung to the 
nuptial benediction of the villagers of Bethlehem. After 
jthe allotment of the country to the several tribes, the 
jterritory’ of the Benjamites was extended by a long stri]) 
far into the south, to include the sepulchre of their 
beloved ancestress. When the infants of Bethlehem wei e 
slaughtered by Herod, it seemed to the Evangelist as 
though the voice of Rachel were heard weeping for her 
children from her neighbouring grave. 

In the mixture of agricultural and pastoral life which 
now gathers round him, is laid tlfe train of the last and 
most touching incidents of Jacob^js story. It is whilst 
th^ are feeding their father’s flocks together, that the 
fatal envy arises against the favourite son. It is whils 
they are binding the sheaves in the well-known cornfield 
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that Joseph’s sheaf stands upright in his dream. On the 
c onfincs of the same field at Shechem, the brothers ^vere 
feeding their flocks, when Joseph was sent from Hebron 
to “sec whether it were well with his brethren and \\cll 

itli the Hocks, a^d to bring his father word again.” And 
from Shcchem he followed them to the two wells of 
J)othan, in the passes of Manasseh, when the caravan of 
Arabian merchants passed by, and he disappeared from 
his father’s eyes. His history belongs henceforth to a 
A\ ider sphere. The glimpse of Egypt, opened to us for a 
moment in the life of Abraham, now sj)rcad into a vast 
and pennanent prospect. 

The story of the descent into Egypt, too simple to 
need any elaborate elucidation, is a fitting close to the 
life of Jacob. Once more he is to set forth on his 
pilgrimage.. He came to the frontier plain of Beersheba ; 
he received the assurance that beyond that frontier he 
was to descend yet further into f'gypt. He “ went down ” 
from the steppes to Beersheba ; he crossed the desert and 
met his son on the border of the cultivated land ; he was 
brought into the prc^^nce Qf the great Pharaoh ; he saw 
his race established in^’^e land of Egypt. And then the 
time drew near thiit Israel must die, and his one thought, 
oftentimes repeated, was that his bones should not rest 
in that strange land, not in pyramid or painted chamber, 
but in the cell that he had “digged for himself” in the 
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l)rimitive sepulchre of his fathers. So his body was 
embalmed after the manner of the Egyptians ; and a vast 
funeral procession bore it away ; the asses and the camels 
of the pastoral tribe mingling with the chariots and horse- 
men characteristic of Egypt. They came (so the narra- 
tive seems to imply) not by the direct road which the 
Patriarch’s had hitherto traversed on their way to Egypt 
by El-Arish, but round the long circuit by which Mt)ses 
afterwards led their descendents, till they arrived ^on the 
banks of the Jordan. Further than this the Egyj)tian 
escort came not. But the \"alley of the Jordan resounded 
with the loud shrill lamentations peculiar to their cere- 
monial of mourning, and with the funeral games with 
which, then as now, the Arabs encircle the tomb of 
a departed chief. From this double tradition the sj)ot 
was known in after times as “ the meadow^” or “ the 
mourning,” of the P^g)q)tians, Ahel-Mizraini ; and as 
jBeth-hogla, “the hou.se of the encircling dance.” And 
his sons carried him into the land of Canaan and buried 

him in the cave of the field of Machpelah And 

Joseph returned into Egypt, he and all his brethren, and 
all that went up with him, after he had his father I 

Jcv)Uh Churchy i., p. 53. 



DEBORAH. 

"JpHK victory of Deborali and Barak is one of the 
crowning events of early Jewish history. It is told 
both in prose and poctr)', and the poem is one of the 
most incontestible remains of ajUkiuity that the Sacred 
Records contain, and the increased pleasure and 
instruction* wdth which we are enabled to read it 
furnish a signal proof of the gain added to our Biblical 
knowledge by the advance of Biblical criticism. In 
the story of Deborah and Sisera, we come across the 
tragic vein of the sacred history in its grandest style. 
The power of the northern kings, which Joshua had 
broken ^wn nt the waters of Merom, revived under a 
second Jabin, also king of Razor. The fonnidable 
chariots, as before, overran the teifitories of the adja- 
cent tribes. The whole country was disorganised with 
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terror. The obscure tortuous paths, became the only 
means of communication. As long afterwards, in the 
time of Saul, regular weapons disappeared from the 
oppressed population. “There was not a spear or 
shield seen among forty thousand in Israel.” In this 
general depression tlie national spirit was revived by 
one whose appearance is full of significance. On the 
heights of Ephraim, on the central thoroughfare of Pjiles- 

tinc, near the sanctuary' of Bethel, stood two famous trees, 

f *' 

both in after-times called by the same name. One was 
“ the oak-tree,” or “Terebinth” “of Deborah,” under- 
neath which was buried with many tears, the nurse of 
llebekah. The other was a solitary palm, known in after- 
times as “ the palm-tree of Deborah.” Under this palm, 
as Saul aftenvards under the pomegranate tree of Migron, 
as S. Louis under the oak-tree of Vincennes, dwelt Debo- 
rah the wife of Lapidoth, to whom the sons of Israel 
came up to receive her wise answ^ers. She is the magni- 
ficent impersonation of the free spirit of the Jewish 
people and of Jewish }ife. On the coins of the Roman 
empire, Judaea is rejitte^fated as a woman seated under a 
palm-tree, captive and weeping. It ^ the^contr^t of 
that figure which will best place beforfef»Th^^shj^cter 
and call of Deborah, It is the same Judaeaiypalm, tmder 
whose shadow she but not with downcart eyes and 
folded hands, and ejftinguished hopes ; with all fire of 
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faith, andenergy, eager for the battle, confident of the 
victory. As the Cierman prophetess Velleda roused her 
people against the invaders from Rome, as the simple 
peasant girl of France, who by communing with myste- 
rious angels’ voices roused her countrymen against the 
English dominion, when princes and statesmen had well- 
nigh given up the cause, — so the heads of Israel “ ceased, 
anc} ceased, until that she, Deborah, arose, that she arose 
a mother in Israel.” Her appearance was like anew 
epoch! They chose new chiefs, that came as new gods 
among them (Judg. v. 8). It was she who turned her 
eyes and the eyes of the nation to the fitting leader. As 
always in these wars, he was to come from the tribe that 
most immediately suffered from the yoke of the oppressor. 
High up in the north was the sanctuary of the tribe of 
Naphtali— Kadesh-Naphtali In this remote sanc- 

tuary lived a chief who bore the significant name — 
** Barak ” — lightning ! His fame must have been wide- 
spread to have reached the prophetess in her remote 
dwelling at Bethel. From his native place she sum- 
moned him to her side, and delivered to him her 
prophetic con^ud. He, ^ if oppressed by the 
presencij of aW^fer spirit than his own, refuses to act, 
unless she were with him to guide his movements, and to 
name the very day which should bt auspicious for his 
effort ; ‘‘ For I know not the day on which the Lord will 
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send his good angel with me.” She replies at once with 
the Hebrew emphasis : “ I will go. 1 will go I ” adding 
the reservation, that the honour should not rest with the 
man who thus leaned upon a woman, but that a woman 
should reap the glory of the day of 'wliicli a woman liad 
been the adviser. It was from Kedesli that the insur- 
rection, thus organised, spread from tril)e to tribe . . . . Tl 
was a general revival of the national spirit, such as ryely 
occun*cd. The leaders are described as filling their places 
with an ardour worthy of their position. ‘‘The chilfs be- 
came the chiefs ” in deed, as well as in name. “ The 
lawgivers of Israel willingly offered themselves for the 
people.” 'fhe Lord came down amongst the mighty.” 
And to thl^ the nation responded with a readiness, un- 
like their usual sluggishness, as under Oideon and Saul. 
“The peo]fie willingly offered themselves.” “They that 
rode on white asses, they that sate on rich carpets of state, 
they that humbly walked by the way ” (Judg. v. 2), all 
joined in the solemn enterprise. 

The muster-place was Mount Tabor. The enemy were 
not without tidings of this insurrection. Close beside 
,Kadesh-Naphtali was a tribe, hovering between Israel and 
Canaan, through which thisinformation camfe (Jut^.iv. 11). 
From Harosheth of the Gentiles came do^vn th^ Canaanite 
host, wfith the chariots of iron, in which, after the manner of 
their coiintiymen, the^ Asted as invincible. Their leader,. 
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the first, indeed the only, commander of whom we hear 
1)y name on the adverse side of tliese long wars, was 
Inmself a native of Harosheth, and a potentate of suffi- 
cient grandeur to have his mother recognised in the 
surrounding trilies as a kind of c[ueen-mother of the 
j)lace; and whose fi^inily traditions had stmck such root, 
tliat the name of Sisera” ornirs long afterwards in the 
history, and the great Jewish rabbi, Akiba, claimed to be 
descended from him .... From the arched summit of 
TaborJ Dcborali must have watched the gradual drawing 
of the enemy tow ards the spot of her predicted triumiih. 
She raised the cry, which twice o\’er occurs in the .story 
of the battle, ‘'Arise, Barak.” She gave with unhesitating 
c onfidence to the doubting troops the augur>' which he 
had asked before the insurrection began — This ! thi^; 
and no other, is the day when the Lord shall deli\er 
Sisera into thy hand.” Down from the wooded heights 
descended Barak and his ten thousand men. The ac- 
counts of his descent emphatically repeat that he w'as 
“ on foot,” and thus forcibly contrast his infantry \vith the 
liorses and chariots of his enemies. 

The final , encampiueztt of t3ie Canaanitish anny was 
beside, tire rivulets which, descending from the 

hills of Megiddo into the Kishon, as it flow^s in a broader 
stream through the corn-fields below, may well have been 
known as " the waters of Megiddo.” It was at this criti- 
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cal moment that a tremendous storm of sl^ and hail 
gathered from the east, and burst over the plain, driving 
full in the faces of the advancing Canaanites. ‘‘The 
stars,” in their courses, fought “with Sisera.” As in like 
case in the battle of Cressy, the slingers and the archers 
were disabled by the rain, the swordsmen were cnppled 
by the biting cold. The Israelites, on the other hand, 
having the storm on their rear, were less troubled by it, 
and derived confidence from the consciousness of this 
Providential aid. The confusion became great. The rain 
descended,” the four rivulets of Megiddo were swelled 
into powerful streams, the torrent of the Kishon rose into 
a flood, the plain became a morass. The chariots and the 
horses, which should have gained the day for the Canaan- 
ites, turned against them'. They became entangled in the 
swamp; the torrent of Kishon — the torrent famous through 
former ages — swept them away in its furious eddies ; and 
in that wild confusion “ the strength ” of the Canaanites 
“was trodden down,” and “the horsehoofs stamped and 
struggled by the means of the plungings and plunglngs 
the mighty chiefs” in the quaking morass and the 
rising streams. Far and wide the vast army fled, far 
through the eastern branch of the plain by Endor* There, 
between Tabor and the Little Hermon, a carnage took 
place, long remembered, in Avhich the corpses lay fatten- 
ing the ground. Onwards from thence they still fled 
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over thfc northern hills to the city of their great captain — 
Harosheth of the Gentiles. Fierce and rapid was the 
pursuit. One city, by which the pursuers and pursued 
l)assed, gave no help. Curse ye Meroz, curse ye witli 
a curse its inhabitants, because they came not to the help 
of Jehovah.” So, as it would seem, spoke the prophetic 
voice of Deborah. We can imagine what was the crime 
anc^what the punishment from the analogous case of 
Siiccoth and Penucl, which, in like manner, gave no help 
wiien Txideon pursued the !Midianites. The curse was 
so fully carried out that the name of Meroz never again 
api)ears in the sacred histor>’. Of the Canaanite fugitives, 
none reached their own mountain fortress : even the 
tidings of the disaster were long delayed. P'rom the high 
latticed windows of Harosheth,' the inmates of Sisera’s 
harem, his mother, and her attendant princesses, are on 
the stretch of expectation for the sight of the war-car of 
their chami)ion, with the lesser chariots around him. 
They sustain their hopes by counting over the spoils that 
he will bring home, — rich embroidery for themselves ; 
female slaves for each of the chiefe. The prey would 


never come. That well-known clmriot of iron would never 
return. on the banks of the Kishon, 

like Roderick’s by tlie shores of the Guadalete. In the 
moment of the general panic, Sisera had sprung from his 
seat, and escaped on foot over the northern mountains 
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towards Razor. It must have been three days after the 
battle that he reached a spot, which seems to gather into 
itself, as in the last scene of an eventful drama, all the cha- 
racters of the previous acts. Between Razor and Kadesh 
Naphtali, the birlh-i)lace of Barak, lies a green plain which 
joins almost imperceptibly with that overhung by Kadesh- 
Naphtali itself. This plain is still, and was then, studded 
with massive terebinths. These trees were marked in 
that early age by a sight unusual in this part of Palestine. 
Underneath the spreading branches of one of theift th^'e 
dwelt, unlike the inhabitants of the surrounding village‘', 
a settlement of Bedouins, living, as if in the desert, with 
their tents pitched, and their camels and asses around 
them, whence the spot had acejuired the name of “ The 
Terebinth,” or “ Oak, of the Unloading of tents.” Between 
Pleber, the chief of this little colony, and the King of 
Razor, there was peace. It would even seem that from 
him, or from his tribe, thus planted on the debateable 
ground between Kedesh and Razor, Sisera had derived 
the first intelligence of the insurrection (Judg. iv. 12). 
Thither, therefore, it was that, confident in Arab fidelity, 
the wearied general turned his steps. Re approached 
the tent, not of Heber, but for the sake of greater security, 
the harem of the chieftainess Jael, the ‘^Gazelle.” It 
was a fit name for a Bedouin’s wife — especially for one 
whose family had come from the ‘rocks of Engedi, *‘the 
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spring of the wild goat,” or chamois.” The long, low 
tent was spread under the tree, and from under its cover 
she advanced to meet him with the accustomed re- 
verence. '‘Turn in, my Lord, and fear not.” She 
covered liim with a rough wrapj)er or rug, on the slightly 
raised divan inside the tent; and he, exhausted with his 
flight, lay dowm, and then, lifting up his head, begged for 
a dsop of water to cool his jjarched li])s. She brought 
him more than water. She unfastened the mouth of the 
lafge ilcin, such as stand by Arab tents, which was full 
of sweet milk from the herds or the camels. She offered, 
as for a sacrificial feast in the bowl used for illustrious 
guests, the thick c urded milk, frothed like cream, and 
tlio w'cary man drank, and then (secure in the Bedouin 
hospitality, which regards as doUbly sure the life of one 
who had eaten and drunk at the hands of his host) he 
sank into a deep sleep, as she again drew round him the 
rough covering which for a moment she had withdrawn. 
Then she .Sviw that her hour wms come. She pulled uj) 
from the ground the large pointed peg or nail which 
fastened down the ropes of the tei^t, and held it in her 
left hand ; with her right hand she grasped the ponderous 
hammer or wooden mallet of the w^orkmen of the tribe. 
Her attitude, her weapon, her deed, are described both in 
the historic and poetic account of the event, as if fixed 
in the national mind. She stands like the personification 
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of the figure of speech, so famous in the names of Judas 
the Maccabee, (the word Maccab — “ Hammer” — is the very 
one used in Judges iv. 21), and Charles Martel ; the 
Hammer of her country’s enemies. Step by step we see 
her advance ; first, the dead silence with whicli she 
approaches the sleeper, slumbering with the weariness 
of one who has nin far and fast,” then the successive 
blows with which she “hammers, crushes, beats, •and 
pierces through and through” the temples of the upturned 
face, till the })oint of the nail reaches the very ground 
on which the slumberer is stretched; and then comes 
the one convulsi^ e bound, the contortion of agony witli 
which the expiring man rolls over from the low divan, 
and lies weltering in blood between her feet, as she 
strides over the lifeless torp.se. 

At this moment Barak, the conqueror, appeared. He 
might be in direct pursuit of the fugitive chief. He might 
be approaching his native ])lace, now hard by. Out from 
the tent, as before, came the undaunted chieftainess, and 
showed the dead corpse, as it lay with the stake or tent- 
pin fixed firmly in the shattered head. With this ghastly 
scene of the Three Neighbours of the hills of Naphtali, 
thus, at last, brought face to face, under the Terebinth of 
Kedesh, the direct narrative suddenly closes, as though 
its work were done. But Deborah’s song of victory breaks 
in and continues in its highest strains the echo of that day. 
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In company with the returning conqueror, or herself 
leading the chonis, after the manner of Hebrew women, 
the prophetess poured forth the hymn which marks 
the greatness of the crisis. It could be compared to 
nothing short of the day when Israel passed through the 
desert. The storm which had been sent to discomfort 
the Canaanite host, recalled the trembling of the earth, 
the heavens and the clouds dropping water, the mountains 
melting from before the Lord. Barak, with his long train 
of spoi^ and prisoners, had ‘‘ led captivity captive.” The 
sentiment even of the \voman’s delight in the dresses 
won in the spoils transpires through the warlike rejoicing : 
the i)ieces of embroidery are counted over in imagination 
as they are tom away from the ^mother and the harem 
of Sisera Ibr the women of Israel. The feelings and the 
words of th^ song rang on through subsequent times, and 
in the prophet Habakkuk, and still more in the 68th 
Psalm, we catch again the very same strains ; the march 
through the desert ; the flight of kings ; the dividing of 
the spoil by those who tarried at home. It was, as the 
dose of the hymn expresses it, like the full burst of the 
sun out of the darkness of the night, or the blackness of 
^ “ a hero in his strength.” 

But, in its moral aspect, tlic triumph of Barak over 
Sisera was very great. It was the enemies of Jehovah 
who had perished. It was the seairing of the true religion 

D 
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from the attempt of the old paganism to recover its 
ascendency in the Holy Land. It ranks, in the sacred 
histoiy^, next after the battle of Beth-horon, amongst the 
religious battles of the world. 

And, therefore, not unworthily of this object in the 
song of Deborah we have the only prophetic utterance 
that breaks tlie silence between Moses and Samuel. 
Hers is the one voice of inspiration (in the true seflsc of 
the word) that breaks out in the Book of Judges. In her 
song are gathered up all the lessons which the r^sr of the 
book teaches indirectly. Hers is the life, both in her own 
history and in the whole jicriod, that express-^ s the 
feelings and thoughts of thousands, who were silent till 
“ she, Deborah, arose a mother in Israel.’* Hers is the 
prophetic word that gives an utterance ancLa sanction 
to the thojfghts of freedom, of independency^, of national 
unity, such as they had never had before in the world, and 
have rarely had since. 

In this religious aspect of the battle, this prophetic 
character of its chief leader, lies the difficulty or the 
instruction, suggested by her benediction of the assasina- 
tion of Sisera Deborah it is true, spoke as a pro- 

phetess, but it was as a prophetess enlightened only with 
a very small portion of that divine light which was to go 
on brightening ever more and more unto the perfect day. 
She saw clearly for a little way — but it was only for 
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a little way. Beyond that, the darkness of the time still 
rested upon her vision. 

And when, from the inspiration of Deborah, \vc jjass 
to the deed of Jael, we must be content there also to 
admit the same imperfection of moral perceptions, which 
the Highest authority has already recognised in the 
clearest terms. “ Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy j” 
Jael did hate her enemy with a perfect hatred. For the 
sake of destroying him, she broke through all the bonds 
of hospitality, of gratitude and of truth. But then it mii^t 
not be forgotten that if there is any portion of the Sacred 
History where we should expect these bonds to be 
loosened, and a higher light obscured, it would be in 
this period of disorder, “When there was no king in 
Israel, and ^%Ilen every one” — the Israelite warrior here 
— the Arabian chieftainess there — “ did what was right in 
his or her eyes.” 

Why should not a blessing, even a divine blessing, 
Recording to the only light which they were then able to 
bear, be bestowed on an act, sucj;i^as the most philosophic 
observer does not scruple to commend, as he looks back 
on the various imp^^ct acts of heroism and courage 
that have been wrought in troubled and violent times. 

yewtsA Chunky i. 317. 
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JT is one of the striking proofs of the Divine iiniver^ 
sality of the Old Testament, that the veil is from lime 
to time drawn aside, and other characters than lliose 
which belonged to tlie chosen people appear in the 
distance, fraught with an instruction which transcends 
the limits of the Jewish Church, and not only in plac:e, 
but in time, far outruns the teaching of any peculiar age 
or nation. Such is the discussion of the profound est 
questions of religious philosophy in the book of the 
Gentile Job. Such is the appearance of the Gentile 
Prophet Balaam. He is one of those characters of whom, 
while so little is told that we seem to know nothing of 
him, yet that little raises him at once to the highest pitch 
of interest His home is beyond the Euphrates, amongst 
the mountains where the vast streams of Mesopotamia 
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liave their rise. But his fame is known across the 
Assyrian desert, through the Arabian tribes, down to the 
very shores of the Dead Sea. He ranks as a warrior- 
chief (by that combination of soldier and prophet, already 
.seen in Moses himself) with the five kings of Midian. 
He is regarded throughout the whole of the East as a 
rroi)het, whose blessing or whose curse is irresistible, the 
rival, the possible coiKpieror of Moses. In his career is 
seen that recognition of Divine inspiration outside the 
<‘hoseii p^)ple, wliich the narrowness of modern times has 
been so eager to deny, but which the Scrii)tures are 
always ready to acknowledge, and, by acknowledging, 
admit within the j^ale of the teachers of the Universal 
Church the higher si)irits of every age and of every 
nation. 

His character, Oriental and Primeval though it be, is 
delineated with that fineness of touch which has rendered 
it the store-house of theologians and moralists in the 
most recent ages of the Church. Three great divines 
have from different points of view drawn out, without ex- 
hausting, the subtle phases of his gnei^ess and of his fall. 
'Phe self-deception which persiiadels h^nt .in every case that 
llie sin which he cornraitt ii^ bcfbroughtwatliin the rules 
of conscience and revdation ; the chirk shade cast over a 
noble course by standing always on the ladder of advance- 
ment, and by the suspenise of a wwldly ambition never 
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satisfied ; the combination of the purest form of religious 
])eliefwith a standard of action immeasurably below it; 
tliese have given to the story of Balaam, the son of 
Tkor, a liold over the last hundred years which it never 
can have had over any period of the human mind les> 
cnlical or less refined. 

One feelh a kind of awe in the gradual preparation 
with which he is brought before us, as if in thd? for- 
])oding of some great catastrophe. The King of the 
civiliijed Moabites unites with the elders, or^heykhs, 
of the Bedouin Midianites, to seek for aid against the 
powerful nation who (to use their o\vn peculiarly pastoral 
image) ‘kicked up all that w'ere round about them, a&. 
the ox licked up the grass of the field ” of Moab. Twice, 
across the whole length of the Assyrian desert, the mes- 
sengers, with the oriental bribes of divingtion in their 
hands, are sent to conjure forth the mighty seer from his 
distant home. In the permission to go, when, once 
refused, he presses for a favourable answer, which at last 
comes, though leading him to ruin, we see the peculiar 
turn of teaching which characterises the purest of the 
ancient heathen oracles. It is the exact counterpart of 
the elevated rebuke of the oracle at Cum® to Aristodicusy 
and of the oracle of Delphi to Glaucus. Reluctantly, at 
last, he comes. The dreadful apparition on the way, the 
desperate resistance of the terrified animal, the ferocious 
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determination of the prophet to advance, the voice, how- 
ever explained, which breaks from the dumb creature that 
has saved his life, all heighten the expectation of the 
message that he is to deliver. When Balaam and Balak 
first meet, the short dialogue, presen^d not by the 
Mosaic historian but by the Prophet Micah, at once 
exhibits the agony of the king, and the lofty conceptions 
of the great seer. “0 my peo'ple, remember what Balak, 
Iving of Moab, consulted, and what Balaam, the son of 
Beor, dliswered.” — Whcrcunth shall I come before the 
Lord, ami boio myself before the Hi^h God ? Shall I come 
before Him with burnt offerings ^ with calves of a year old i 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil 1 Shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
souir^ So speaks the superstitious feeling of all times, 
but, in a literal sense, of the royal house of ^loab, always 
ready, in a national crisis, to appease offended heaven 
by the sacrifice of the heir to the throne. The reply is 
such as breathes the very essence of the Prophetic spirit, 
such as had at that early time hardly expressed itself 
distinctly even within the Mosaic revelation itself. “ Lie 
hath showed thee, 0 man, what is good; and %ohat doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to lox^e 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God L' 

If this is, indeed, intended to describe the first meeting 
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of the king and the seer, it enhanfces the i)athos of the 
struggle which continues through each successive inter- 
view. Sometimes the one only, sometimes both together, 
are seen striving to overpower the voice of conscience 
and of God with the fumes of sacrifice, yet always failing 
in the attempt, which the Prophet had himself in the 
outset declared to be vain. The eye follows the Two,' 
as they climb ujiwards from height to height along the 
extended range, to the “high places” dedicated to Paal, 
on “ the top of the rocks,” — “ the bare hill ” close#above 
it — the “ cultivated field ” of the watchmen on the top of 
Pisgah — to the peak where stood “ the sanctuary of Peor, 
that looketh toward the waste.” It is at this point that 
the scene has been caught in the well-known lines of the 
poet Keble : — 

“ C) for a sculptor’s hand, c 

Thai tliou might’st take thy stand, 

Thy wild hair floating on the eastern breeze, 

Thy tranced yet open gaze, 

Fixed on the desert haze, 

A« one who deep in heav’n some airy ])ageanl sees. 

' “ In outline dim and vast, 

Their fearful shadows cast 
The giant forms of empire on their way 
To ruin : one by one 
They tow’r and they arc gone. 

Yet in the Prophet’s soul the dreams of avarice sta} .” 

Behind him lay the vast exjjanse of desert extending 
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to the shores of his native Assyrian river. On his left 
were the red mountains of Edom and Seir : opposite were 
the dwelling-places of the Kenite, and the rocky fast- 
nesse#of Engedi ; further still was the dim outline of the 
Arabian wilderness, where ruled the then, powerful tribe 
of Amalek ; immediately below him lay the vast encamp- 
ment of Israel amongst the acacia-groves of Abel Shittim 
^ — like the watercourses of the mountains, like the hanging 
gardens beside his own river Euphrates, with th^r aro- 
nuitic ^rubs and their wide-spreading cedars. Beyond 
them, on the western side of Jordan, rose the hills of 
Palestine, with glimpses through their valleys of ancient 
c ities towering on their crested heights. And beyond all, 
though he could not see it with his bodily vision, he knew 
w ell that there rolled the deep waters of the great sea, 
with the Isles of Greece, the Isle of Chittim, — a world 
of which the first beginnings of life were just stirring, of 
which the very name here first breaks upon our ears. 

'riiese are the points indicated in the view which lay 
before the Prophet as he stood on the watchers’ field, on 
the top of Pisgah. What was the vision which unrolled 
itself as he heard the w'ords of God, as he saw the vision 
of the Almighty, “falling” prostrate in the prophetic 
trance, “ but having the eyes ” of his mind and spirit 
*‘open?” The outward forms still remained. He still 
saw the tents below, goodly in their array; he still saw 
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the rocks and hills, and distant desert; but, as his 
thought glanced from height to height, and from valley 
to mountain, the future fortunes of the nations who dwelt 
there unfolded themselves in dim succession, revolving 
round and from the same central object. 

From the midst of that vast encampment he seemed to 
see streams as of water flowing to and fro over the v:al- 
leys, giving life to the dry desert and to the salt sea. We ‘ 
seemed^o see a form as of a mighty lion couched amidst 
the thickets, or on the mountain fastnesses of Judahp “an*d 
none should rouse him up or the wild bull ” raging 
from amidst the archers of Ephraim, trampling down 
his enemies, piercing them through with the well-known 
arrows of the tribe. And yet again, in the more distant 
future, he “saw, but not now',” — he “beheld, but not 
nigh," — as with the intuition of his Chaldean art, — “a 

c 

star,” bright as those of the far eastern sky, “ come out 
of Jacob;” and “ a sceptre,” like the shepherd’s staff that 
marked the ruler of “ the tribe,” rise out of “ Israel ; ” 
and the%,as he w'atched the course of the surrounding 
nations, he saw how, one by one, they would fall, as fall 
they did, before the conquering sceptre of David, before 
the steady advance of that star which then, for the first 
time, rose out of Bethlehem. And, as he gazed, the 
vision became wider and wider still. He saw a time 
when a new tempest would break over all these countries • 
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alike, from the remote cast — from Assur, from his own 
native land of Assyria, “Assur shall carry thee away 
captive.” But at that word another scene opened before 
him, and a cry of horror burst from his lips ; “ Alas I 
who shall live when God doeth this?” For his own 
nation, too, was to be at last overtaken. “For shii)s 
shall come from the coast of Chittim,” — from the island 
"of Cyprus, which, as the only one visible from the height>> 
of Palestine, was the one familiar link with the Western 
worldl^-“ and shall crush Assur and shall crush Eber, 
‘the people beyond the Euphrates,’ and, he also shall 
perish for ever.” 

Wc know not to what precise events tliese words 
allude. But they indicate the first rise of the power of 
Greece and of Europe — the first conviction, as it has 
been well expressed, uf valesccrct Occidens , — the first 
apprehension that the tide of Eastern conquest was rolled 
back, and at last from the Western Isles would come a 
power before which Asshur and Babylon, AssyTia and 
Chaldcea, and Persia, no less than the wild hordes of the 
desert, w^ould fade and “ perish for ever ” from the earth. 

It has often been debated, and no evidence now 
remains to prove, at what precise time this grandest of 
all its ejiisodes w'as introduced into tlie Mosaic narrative. 
But, however this may be determined, the magnificence 
of the vision remains untouched ; and it stands in the 
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sacred record, the first example of the jirophetic utter- 
ances respecting the destinies of the world at large ; 
founded, like all such utterances, on the objects imme- 
diately in the range of the vision of the seer, but including 
within their swee]) a vast prospect beyond. Here first 
the Gentile world, not of the east only but of the west, 
bursts into view ; and here is the first sanction of that 
wide interest in the various races and empires of maiT- 
kind, not only as bearing on the fortunes of the chosen 
people, but for their own sakes also, which the n^ow 
spirits of the Jewish Church first, and of the Christian 
Ghurch since, have been so slow to acknowledge. Here, 
too, is exliibited, in its most striking form, the irresistible 
force of the prophetic impulse, overpowering, the baser 
.spirit of the individual man. The spectacle of the host 
of Israel, even though seen only from its utmost skirts, 
is too much for him. The Divine message struggling 
within him is delivered in spite of his own sordid resist- 
ance. Many has been the Balaam, whom the force of 
truth or goodness from without, or the force of genius or 
conscience from \^athin, has compelled to bless the 
enemies whom he was hired to curse, 

Like the scer of old. 

Who stood on Zophim, heaven cont roll’d. 

And Balaam rose up and went, and returned to his 
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his own place.” The sacred historian, as if touched with 
a feeling of the greatness of the Prophet’s mission, drops 
the veil over its dark close. Only by the incidental 
notice (Numb. xxxi. 8, i6) of a subsequent part of the 
narrative, are we told how Balaam endeavoured to effect, 
by the licentious rites of the Arab tribes, the ruin which 
he had been unable to work by his curses ; and how, in 
the war of , vengeance which followed, he met with his 
mournful end. y.-rr*/; r/;w;r//, 1. 189 



JEPHTHAIT. 

TEPHTHAH is the wild lawless freebooter. His 
^ irregular birth in the half civilised tribes beyond the 
Jordan, is the key-note to his life. The whole scene is 
laid in those pastoral uplands. Not Bethel, or Shiloh, 
but Mizpeh, the ancient watch-tower which, witnessed 
the parting of Jacob and Laban, is the place of meeting. 
Ammon, the ancient ally of Israel against Og, is now the 
assailant. The war springs out of the disputes of that 
first settlement. The battle sweeps over that whole 
tract of forest, from Gilead to the borders of Moab. 
The quarrel which apses after the battle between the 
Transjordanic tribe and the proud Western Ephraimitear 
is embittered by the recollection of taunts and quarrels, 
then, no doubt, full of gall and wormwood, now hardly 
intelligible. ‘‘ Fugitives of Ephraim are ye : Gilead is 
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among the Ephraimites and among the Manassites.’* 
Was it, as Ewald conjectures, some allusion to the lost 
history of the days when the half-tribe Manasseh sepa- 
rated from its Western brethren ? If it was, the Gileadites 
had now their turn — “ the fugitives of the Ephraimites,” 
as they are called in evident allusion to the former 
taunt, are caught in their fight at the fords of the Jordan, 
scene of their victory over the Medianites, and ruth- 
lessly slain. 

* In the savage taunt of Jephthah to the Ephraimites, 
compared with the mild reply of Gideon to the same 
insolent tribe, we have a measure of the inferiority of 
Eastern to Western Palestine — of the degree to which 
Jephthah sank below his age, and Gideon rose above it. 
But' in his own country, as well as in the Church at large, 
it is the other part of Jephthah’s story which has been 
most keenly remembered. The fatal vow at the battle of 
Aroer belongs naturally to the spasmodic efforts of the 
age; like the vows of Samson or Saul in the Jewish 
Church of this period, or of Clovis or Bruno in the 
middle ages. But its literal execution could hardly have 
taken place had it been undertaken by any one more 
\UKler the moral restraints, even of that lawless age, than 
the freebooter Jephthah, nor in any other part of the 
Holy I-and than that separated by the Jordan valley 
from the more regular institutions of the country. Moab 
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and Ammon, the neighbouring tribes to Jephthah’s native 
countT}", were the parts of Palestine where human sacrifice 
lingered longest. It was the first thought of Balak in 
the extremity of his terror (Micah vi. 7) ; it was the last 
expedient of Balak's successor in the war with Jehosha- 
phat (2 Kings iii. 27). Moloch, to whom even before 
they entered Palestine the Israelites had offered human 
sacrifices (Ezek. xx. 26), and who is always spokeh of 
as the deity who was thus honoured, was especially the 
God of Ammon. It is but natural that a desperate 
soldier like Jephthah, breathing the same atmosphere, 
j)hysical and social, should make the same vow, and, 
having made it, adhere to it. There was no High Priest 
or Prophet at hand to rebuke it. They were far away in. 
the hostile tribe of Ephraim, Pie did what was rijht in 
his own eyes, and as such the tran.saction i§ described. 
Mostly it is but an inadequate account to give of these 
doubtful acts, to say that they are mentioned iii“ the 
sacred narrative without commendation. Often where no 
commendation is expressly given, it is distinctly imj^iefl. 
But here the story itself trembles with the mixed feeling 
of the action. The description of Jephthah^s wild cha- 
meter prepares us for some dark catastrophe. The 
admiration for his heroism and that of Ms daughter 
struggles for mastery in the historian with indignation at 
the dreadful deed. He is overwhelmed by the natural 
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grief of a father. “Oh! oh! my daughter^ thou hast 
crushed me, thou hast crushed me ! ” She rises at once 
to the grandeur of her situation as the instrument whereby 
the victory had been won. If the fatal word had escaped 
his lips, she was content to die, “ forasmuch as the Lord 
hath taken vengeance of thee upon thine enemies, even 
the children of Ammon.” It is one of the points of 
Sacred History, where the likeness of classical times 
mingles with the Hebrew devotion. It recalls to us 
the stor^ of Idomeneus and his son, of Agamemnon and 
Iphigenia. And still more closely do we draw near, as 
our attention is fixed on the Jewish maiden, to a yet 
more pathetic scene. Her grief is the exact anticipation 
oj[ the lament of Antigone, sharpened by the peculiar 
horrot^ of the Hebrew women at a childless death — 
descending ^th no bridal festivity, Avath no nuptial 
torches, to the dark chambers of the grave. Into the 
^ moun^ins of Gilead she retires for two months — ^plung- 
ing deeper and deeper into the gorges of the mountains, 
to bewail her lot, with the maidens who had come out 
with her to greet the returning conqueror. Then comes 
the awful end, fi:om which the sacred writer, as it were, 
averte l^is ^es. “ He did with her according to his vow ? ” 
In her the house of Jephthah became extinct But for 
years afterwards, even to the verge of the monarchy, the 
deed was commemorated. Four days in every year 
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the maidens of Israel went up into the mountains of 
CJilead — and here the Hebrew language lends itself to 
the ambiguous feeling of the narrative itself, ‘‘ to praise,” 
or “ to lament ” “ the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite.” 

The deep pathos of the original stor}^, and the lesson 
which it reads of the heroism of the father and daughter, 
is to be admired and loved in the midst of the fierce 
superstitions across which it plays, like a sunbeam on a 
stormy sea. So regarded, it may still be remembered with 
a sympathy at least as great as is given to thefiheaAen 
immolations, just cited, which awaken a sentiment of 
c:ompassion wherever they are known. The sacrifice of 
jephthah’s daughter, taking it at its worst, was not a 
human sacrifice in the gross sense of the word — not a 
slaughter of an unwilling victim, as when the Gaul and 
Greek were buried alive in the Roman Fo^jim ; but the 
willing offering of a devoted heart, to free, as she sup- 
posed, her father and her country from a terrible obliga- 
tion. It was, indeed, as Josephus says, an act in itself 
hateful to God. But, nevertheless, it contained just that 
one redeeming feature of pure obedience and love, which 
is the distinguishing mark of all true Sacrifice, and which 
communicates to the whole story those elements of ten- 
derness and nobleness well drawn out of it by two modem 
poets, to each of whom, in their different wa3rs, may be 
applied what was said by Goethe of the first — that at 
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least one function committed to him was that of giving 
life and form to the incidents and characters of the Old 
'J’cstament : — 

“ Though the virgins of Salem lament, 

Be the judge and the hero unbent ; 

I liave won the great battle for thee, 

And my father and country are free. 

When this blood of thy giving has gush’d, 

When the voice that thou lovest is hush’d ; 

J .et my memory still be thy pride, 

And forget not I smiled as I died.” 

Byron’s Hebrew Melodies. 

Or, in the still more exact language of the more recent 
poet — Tennyson : — 

“ The daughter of the warrior Gileadite, 

A maiden pure ; as when she went along 
From Mizpch’s tower’d gate with radiance light, 

With timbrel and W’ith song. 

♦ * ♦ * ♦ 

' My God, my land, my father — these did move 
Me from my bliss of life, that Nature gave, 

• l.ower’d softly with a threefohl cord of love, 

Down to a silent grave. 

* And I went mourning, “No fair Hebrew boy 
Shall smile away my maiden blame among 
The Hebrew mothers ” — emptied of all joy, 

I.6aving the d^mce and song. 

^ Leaving the olive-gardens far below. 

Leaving the promise of my bridal bower, 

The valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the battled toxver.’ 
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‘ When the next moon was roll’d into the sky, 

Strength came to me that equall’d my desire. 
Kow beaut iftd a thing it was to die 
For God and for my sire ! 

* It comforts me in this one thought to dwell. 

That I sulxlued me to my father’s uill ; 
ISecause the kiss he gave me, ere I fell, 

Sweetens the spirit still. 

^1- ♦ < f * 

‘ Moreover it is written that my race 

Ilew’d Ammon, hip and thigh, fjom Aroer 
Chi Anion unto Minnith !’ ” 


yi' 7 uiji/i C/iiifrA, L 356. 



SAMSON. 

pROM the lawlessness of Jephthah on the extreme 
eastern frontier of Palestine, we pass at once to a 
manifestation of the same tendency in a different, but not 
less incontestable form, on the extreme western frontier. 
At the same^time the new enemies, in whose grasp we 
now find the Israelites, remind us that we are approaching 
a new epoch in their history. 

“ The Philistines ” now present themselves to our notice, 
if not absolutely for the first time, yet for the first time as 
a powerful and hostile nation. In the original concpiest 
by J oshua they are hardly mentioned. Their name appears 
to indicate their late arrival — strangers;” and tkc 
scattered indications of th6ir origin lead to the conclusion 
that they were settlers from some foreign country. Un- 
like the rest of the inhabitants of Canaan, they were 
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uncircumcised, and appear to have stood on a lower le\ cl 
of civilization. They were almost, it may be said, the 
laughing-stock of their livelier and quicker neighbours, 
from their dull, heavy stupidity; the easy prey of the 
rough humour of Samson, or the agility and cunning of 
the diminutive David. 

Possibly the Philistines may have been called in b\‘ 
the older Avites, as allies against the invading Israelite^, 
and then, as in the ancient fable, made themselves their 

p 

masters. Be that as it may, the Philistines were the 
longest, and deadliest enemies of the Chosen Peoijlc, 
whose hostilities, commencing in the close of the i)eriod 
of the Judges, lasted through the two first reigns of tlie 
monarchy, and were not finally extinguished till the time 
of Hezekiah. 

Of all the tribes of Israel, that on whic^h these new 
comers pressed most heavily, was the small tribe of Dan, 
already straitened between the mountains and the sea, 
and communicating with its seaport, Jop])a, only by 
passing through the Philistine territory. Out of this tribe, 
accordingly, the deliverer came. It was in Zorah, planted 
C«t^a high ^nical hill overlooking the plain, which, from 
its^ peculiar relation to these hills, was called “ the root 

Dan,’^ that the birth of the child took place, who was 
by a double tie connected with the history of this peculiar 
period, as the first conqueror of the Philistines, and as the 
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iirst recorded instance of a Nazarite. In both respects 
he was the beginner of that work which a far greater than 
he, tlie Prophet Samuel, carried to a completion. But 
what in Samuel were but subordinate functions, in Samson 
were supreme, apd in him were further united with an 
eccentneity of character and career that gives him his 
singular position amongst the Israelite heroes. 

'"This was the age of vows, and it is implied in the 

account that such special vows as that which marked the 

^ • 

life of Ramson were common. The order of Nazarites, 
which we find described in the code of the Mosaic law, 
was already in existence. It was the nearest approach to 
a monastic institution that the Jewish Church contained. 
It Avas, as its name implies, a separation from the rest of 
the nation, partly by the abstinence from all intoxicating 
drink, partly by the retention of the savage covering of 
long flowing tresses of hair. The order thus begun con- 
tinued till the latest times. It was as the first fruits of 
this institution, no less than as his country’s chamj)ion, 
that the birth of Samson is ushered in with a solemnity 
of inauguration which, whether we adopt the more coarse 
and literal representation of Josephus, or the more 
6hadoA\y and refined representation of the Sacred nar- 
rative, seems to announce the coming of a greater event 
than that which is comprised in the merely warlike career 
of the conqueror of the Philistines. 
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Wherever the son of Manoah appeared in later life, 
he was always known by the Nazarite mark. The early 
vow of his mother was always testified by his shaggy, 
untonsured head, and by the seven sweeping locks, 
twisted together yet distinct, which hung over his 
shoulders ; and in all his wild wanderings and excesses 
amidst the vineyards of Sorek and Timnath, he is never 
re])ortcd to have touched the juice of one of their abtlti- 
dant grapes. 

But these were his only indications of an austgre lile. 
It is one of the many distinctions between the manners of 
the East and West, between ancient and modem fomis of 
religious feeling, that the Jewish chief, whose position 
most nearly resembles that of the founder of a monastic 
order, should be the most frolicsome, irregular, unculti- 
vated creature that the nation ever produced. Not only 
was celibacy no part of his Nazarite obligations, but not 
even ordinar}" purity of life. He w^as full of the spirits 
and the pranlcs, no less than of the strength, of a giant. 
His name, which Josephus interprets in the sense of 
^ *‘stiong,” was still more characteristic. . He was the 
Sunny/’— the bright beaming, though wayward 
likeness of the great Iinniaary which the Hebrews d^ 
lighted to compare to a “giant rejoicing to run his 
course,” “ a bridegroom coming forth out of his chamber.” 
Nothing can disturb his radiant good humour. His most 
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valiant, his most cruel actions, are done with a smile on 
his face, and a jest in his mouth. It relieves his character 
from the sternness of Phoenician fanaticism. As a peal 
of hearty laughter breaks in upon the despondency of 
individual sorrow, so the joviality of Samson becomes 
a pledge of the revival of the greatness of his nation. It 
» is brought out in the strongest contrast with the brute 
coarseness and stupidity of his Philistine enemies, here, as 
throughout the sacred history, the butt of Israelitish wit 
add Isijpelitish craft. 

Look at his successive acts in this light, and they 
assume a fresh significance. Out of his first achievement 
he draws the materials for his playful riddle. His second 
and third achievements are practical jests on the largest 
scale. The mischievousness of the conflagration of tlie 
cornfields, by means of the jackals, is subordinate to 
the ludicrous aspect of the adventure, as, from the hill of 
Zorah, the contriver of the scheme watched the stieams 
of fire spreading through cornfields and orchards in the 
plain below. The whole point of the massacre V the 
thousand Philistines lies in the cleverness with which 
their clumsy triumph is suddenly l^imed into discom- 
fiture, and their discocpfitux^^i^ Celebrated by the punning 
turn of the hero, not forgotten even in the exaltation or 
the weariness of victory : “ With the jawbone of an ass 
have I slain one mass, two masses; with the jawbone of 
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an ass I have slain an ^7jrfoad of men.” The carrying off 
the gates of Gaza derives all its force from the neatness 
with which the Philistine watchmen are outdone, on the 
very spot where they thought themselves secure. The 
answers i?vith w'hich he puts off the inquisitiveness of 
Delilah derive their vivacity from the quaintness of the 
devices which he suggests, and the ease with which his • 
foolish enemies fall into trap after trap, as if only to give 
their conqueror amusement The closing scenes of his- 
life breathe throughout the same terrible, yet gr^tescjne, 
irony. When the captive warrior is called forth, in the 
merriment of his persecutors, to exercise for the last time 
the well-known raillery of his character, he appears as* 
the great jester or buffoon of the nation ; the word em- 
ployed expresses alike the roars of laughter, and the wild 
gambols by which he made them sport ; ” and as lie 
puts forth the last energy of his vengeance, the final 
effort of his expiring strength, it is in a stroke of broad 
and savage humour that his indignant spirit passes away. 

Lord Jehovah, remember me now; and strengthen 
me now, only this once, O God, that I may be avenged 
i of the Philistines” [not for both of my lost eyes, but} 
for one of my two eyes.” That grim playfulness, strong 
in death, lends its paradox even to the act of destruction 
itsdf^ and overflows into the touch of triumphant satire,, 
with VWch the pleased historian closes his story : “ The- 
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(lead which he slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life.” 

There is no portion of the sacred narrative more 
stamped with a peculiar local colour than the account of 
Samson. Unlike the heroes of Grecian, Celtic, or Teu- 
tonic romance, whose deeds are scattered over the whole 
countr}^, or the whole continent where they lived — Her- 
cules, or Arthur, or Charlemagne, — the deeds of Samson 
are confined to that little comer of Palestine in which 
was ]jpnt up the fragment of the tribe to which he 
belonged. He is the one champion of Dan. To him, 
if to any one, must be the reference in the blessing of 
Jacob ; “ Dan shall judge his people as one of the tribes 
of Israel.” In his biting wit and cunning ambuscades, 
which baffled the horses and chariots of Philistia, may 
l)robably be seen the serpent by the way, the adder in 
the path, that biteth the horses heels, so that his rider 
shall fall backwards.” 

The scene of his death is the great Temple of the 
Fish-God at Gaza, in the extremity of the Philistine dis- 
trict. But his grave was in the same spot which had 
nourished his first youthful hopes. Prom the time of 
Gideon downwards, the, tombs of flie judges have been 
carefully specified. In no case, however, does the speci- 
fication suggest a more pathetic image than in the descrip- 
tion of the funeral procession, in which the dead hero is- 
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borne by his brothers and his kinsmen “ up ” the steep 
ascent to his native hills, and laid, as it would seem, 
beside tlie father who had watched with pride his early 
deeds, “ between Zorah and Eshtaol, in the burial place 
of Manoah his father. 

yc^vis/i Churchy i. 36?. 




SAMUEL. 

J^IFFERENT derivations have been given of tlie 
name of Samuel — ^^Name of God,” placed by 
God,” asked of God.” Josephus makes it correspond 
to the well-known Greek name T/icactcfus, “heard of 
God.” This, which may have the same meaning as the 
previous derivation, is the most obvious. He was the last 
Judge, the first of the regular succession of Prophets, and 
the founder of the monarchy. So important a position 
did Samuel hold in Jewish history as to have given his 
name to the sacred book, now divided into two, which 
covers the whole period of the first establishment of the 
kingdom, corresponding to the manner in which the 
name of Moses has been assigned to the sacred boOk^ 
now divided into five, which covers the period of the 
foundation of the Je^vish Church itself. In fact, no cha- 
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racter of equal magnitude had arisen since the death of 
the great Lawgiver. 

He was the son of Elkanah, an Ephrathite or Ephrai- 
mite, and Hannah or Anna. His father is one of the few 
])rivate citizens in whose household we find polygamy. 
It may possibly have arisen from the irregularity of the 
period. All that apjiears with certainty of his birth- 
place is that it Avas in the hills of Ephraim. At the foot 
of the hill was a well (i Sam. xix. 22). On the brow of its 
two summits was the city. It never lost its hfld on 
Samuel, who in later life made it his fixed abode. 

It is on the mother of Samuel that our chief attention 
is fixed in the account of his birth. She is described as a 
woman of a high religious mission. Almost a Nazarite by 
practice (i Sam. i. 15), and a prophetess in her gifts (i Sam. 
ii. i), she sought from God the gift of a child for which 
she longed with the passionate devotion of silent prayer, 
of which there is no other example in the Old Testament, 
and when the son was granted, the name which he bore, 
and thus first introduced into the world, expressed her sense 
of the agency of her entreaty — Samuel — “ the asked or 
Heard of God.” 

Living in the great age of vows, she had before his 
bhth dedicated him to the office of a Nazarite. As 
soon as he was weaned, she herself with her husband 
brought him to the Tabernacle of Shiloh, where she had re- 
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ceived the first intimation of his birth, and there solemnly 
consecrated him. Then his mother made him over to Eli 

(i Sam. i. 25, 28) From this time the child is 

shut up in the Tabernacle, The priests furnished him with 
a sacred garment, an ephod, made, like their own, of white 
linen, though of inferior quality, and his mother ever)^year, 
apparently, at the only time of their meeting, gave him a 
little mantle reaching down to his feet, such as was worn 
only by high personages, or women, over the other dress, 
and suc^ as he retained, as his badge, till the latest times 
of his life. He seems to have slept within the holiest 
place (i Sam. iii. 3), and his special duty was to put out, 
as it would seem, the sacred candlestick, and to open the 
doors at sunrise. 

In this way his childhood was passed. It was whilst 
thus sleeping in the Tabernacle that he received his 
first prophetic call. The stillness of the night — the 
sudden voice — the childlike misconception — the vener- 
able Eli — the contrast between the terrible doom and 
the gentle creature who was to announce it — ^give to 
this portion of the narrative a universal interest It 
is this side of Samuers career that has been so well 
caught in the well-known picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

From this moment the prophetic character of Samuel 
was established. His words were treasured up, and 
Shiloh became the resort of those w'^ho came to hear him 
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(i Sam. iii. 19-21). In the overthrow of the sanctuary 
which followed shortly on this vision, we hear not what 
became of Samuel. He next appears, probably twenty 
years aftenvards, suddenly amongst the people, warning 
them against their idolatrous practices. He convened 
an assembly at Mizpeh, and there with a symbolical rite, 
expressive partly of deep humiliation, partly of the liba- 
tions of a treaty, they poured water on the ground, they 
fasted, and they entreated Samuel to raise the piercing 
cry, for which he was known, in supplication to pod for 
them. It was at the moment he was offering up a 
sacrifice, and sustaining this loud cry, that the Philistines* 
host suddenly burst upon them. A violent thunder- 
storm, and (according to Josephus) an earthquake came 
to the timely assistance of Israel. The Philistines fled, 
and exactly at the spot where twenty year^ before they 
had obtained their great victory, they were totally routed. 
A stone was set up, which long remained as a memorial 
of Samuel’s triumph, and gave to the place its name of 
Eben-ezer, the Stone of Help,” which has thence passed 
into Christian phraseology', and become a common name of 
nonconformist chapeis (1 Sam. vii. 12). The old Canaan- 
ites, whom the Philistines had dispossessed in the outskirts^ 
of the Judaean hills, seemed to have helped in the battle, 
and a laige portion of territory was recovered (i Sam. vi. 
14). This was Samuel’s first, and as far as we know, his 
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only military achievement. But as in the case of the 
earlier chiefs who bore that name, it was apparently this 
which raised him to the office of “ Judge.” He visited in 
discharge of his duties as ruler, the three chief sanctuaries 
on the west of Jordan, Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh (i Sam. 
vii. 1 6). His own residence was still his native city, 
Ramah, which he farther consecrated by an altar. Here 
he married, and two sons grew up to repeat under his 
eyes the same perversion of high office that he had him- 
self witpfssed in his childhood, in the case of the two 
sons of Eli. One was Abiah, tlie other Joel In his 
old age, according to the quasi-hereditary principle, 
already adopted by previous Judges, he shared his power 
with them, and they exercised their functions at the 
southern frontier in Beersheba. 

Down to this point in Samuel’s life, there is but little to 
distinguish his career from that of his predecessors. Like 
many characters in later days, had he died in youth his 
fame would hardly have been greater than that of Gideon 
or Samson. He was a judge, a Nazarite, a warrior, and 
(to a certain point) a prophet 

But his peculiar position in the s^tcared narrative turns 
on thQ events which follow. He is the inaugurator of 
the transition from what is commonly called the theo- 
cracy to the monarchy. The misdemeanour of his own 
sons, in receiving bribes, and in extorting exorbitant 
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interest on loans (i Sam. viii. 3, 4), precipitated the catas- 
trophe whicli had been long preparing. The people 
demanded a king. Josephus describes the shock to 
Samuel’s mind, ‘‘ because of his inborn sense of justice, 
because of liis hatred of kings, as so far inferior to 
the aristocratic form of government, which conferred a 
godlike character on those who lived under it.” For 
the whole night he lay fasting and sleepless, in the per- 
plexity of doubt and difficulty. In the vision of that 
night, as recorded by the sacred historian, is gi\'en the 
dark side of the new institution, on which Samuel dwells 
on the following day (i Sam. viii. 9-18). This presents 
his reluctance to receive the new order of things, d'he 
whole narrative of the reception and consecration of 
Saul, gives his acquiescence in xk 

The final conflict of feeling and surrender, of his office 
is given in the last assembly over which he presided, and 
in his subsequent relations with Saul. The assembly 
was held at Gilgal, immediately after the victory over 
the Ammonites. The monarchy was a second time 
solemnly inaugurated, ‘‘All the men of Israel rejoiced 
greatly.” Then takes place Samuel’s farewell address. 
By this time the long flowing locks on which no razor 
bad ever passed were white with age (i Sam. xii. 2). He 
appeals to their knowledge of his integrity. Whatever 
might be the lawless habits of the chiefs of those times — 
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Hophni, Phinehas, or his OAvn sons — he had kept aloof 
from all. No ox or ass had he taken from their stalls — no 
bribe to obtain his judgment — not even a sandal. It is 
this appeal, and the response of the j)eople, that has 
made Clrotius rail him the Jewish Aristides. He then 
sums up the new situation in which they have placed 
themselves ; and, although “ the wickedness of asking a 
king,” is still strongly insisted on, and the unusual portent 
of a thunderstorm in May or June, in answer to Samuefs 
l)rayer, i%urged as a sign of Divine displeasure, (i Sam.xii., 
16-19), the general tone of the condemnation is much 
softened from that which was i)ronounced on the first 
intimation of the change. The first king is repeatedly 
acknowledged as *‘the Messiah,” or, “anointed of the 
Lord,” the future prosperity of the nation is declared to 
depend on thgir use or mis-use of the new constitution, 
and Samuel retires with expressions of goodwill and 
hope : — “ I will teach you the good and the right way, 

. . . only fear the Lord.” 

It is the most signal example afforded in the Old 
Testament, of a great character reconciling himself to a 
changed order of things^ Divine sanction 

resting on his acquiescence. ’ „ J 

His subsequent relations with Saul are of the same 
mixed kind. The two institutions which they respecT 
tively rei)resented ran on side by side. Samuel was still 
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Judge. He judged ‘‘Israel all the days of his life’’ (i Sam. 
A'ii. 15), and from time to time came across the king’s 
path. But these interventions were chiefly in another 
capacity, which this is the place to unfold. 

Samuel is called emphatically “The Pro])het” (Acts 
iii. 24; xiii. 20). To a certain extent this was in conse- 
quence of the gift which he shared in common with others 
of liis time. He Avas especially knoAni in his own age as 
“Samuel the Seer” (i Chro. ix. 22; xxvi. 28). “I am 
the Seer,” was his answer to those who askec^ “ wlierc 
is the Seer?” “Where is the Seer’s house?” (i Sam. 
ix. II). “ Seer,” the ancient name, was not yet superseded 
by “prophet.” Of the three modes by which Divine 
communications were then made, “ by dreams, Urim and 
Thummim, and prophets,” the first was that by which 
the Divine Avill was made known to Samijel (i Sam. iii. 
1-2). “The Lord uncovered his ear ” to Avhisper into it 
in the stillness of the night the messages that were to be 
delivered. It is the first distinct intimation of the idea of 
“ Revelation ” to a human being. He was consulted far 
and near on the small affairs of life ; loaves of “ bread,” or 
“ the fourth part of a shekel of silver,” were paid for the 
answers (i Sain. ix. 7, 8). From this faculty, combined 
with his office of ruler, an awful reverence grew up round 
him. No sacrificial feast was thought complete without 
his blessing. When he appeared suddenly elsewhere 



for the same i)uq)ose, the villagers “ trembled ” at his 
approach (i Sam. xvi. 4, 5). A j)ecuUar virtue was be- 
lieved to reside in his intercession. He was conspicuous 
in later times amongst those that call upon the name 
of the l.ord” (Ps. xcix. 6), and was placed with Moses as 
standing ” for prayer, in a special sense, “ before the 
Lord” (Jer. xv. 1). It was the last consolation he left 
in his parting address, that he would “ pray to the Lorfl ” 
for the people. There was something peculiar in the 
long su^ained cry or shout of supplication, which seemetl 
to draw down as by force the divine answer (i Sam. 
vii. 8, 9). All night long, in agitated moments, “he 
cried unto the Lord” (i Sam. xv. 11). But there 
are two other points which more especially placed him 
at the head of the prophetic order as it afterwards 
peared. The; first is brought out in his relation with Saul, 
the second in his relation with David. He represents 
the independence of the moral law, of the Divine Will, 
as distinct from regal or sacerdotal enactments, which is 
so remarkable a characteristic of all the later prophets. 
He certainly was not a priest ; and all the attempts to 
identify his opposition to Saul with a hierarchical interest 
are founded on a complete misconception of the facts of 
the case. From the time of the overthrow of Shiloh, he 
never appears in the remotest connexion with the priestly 
order. Amongst all the places included in his personal or 
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xidministrative visits, neither Shiloh, nor Nob, nor Gibeon, 
the seats of the sacerdotal caste, are ever mentioned. When 
he counsels Saul, it is not as the priest but as the prophet; 
^vhen he sacrifices or blesses the sacrifices, it is not as the 
priest, but cither as an individual Israelite of eminence, or 
as a ruler, like Saul himself. Saul’s sin in both cases where 
he came into collision with Samuel was not of intniding 
into sacerdotal functions, but of disobedience to the i)ro- 
phetic voice. The first Avas that of not Avaiting for 
Samiiel’s arrival, according to the sign given by Samuel 
as his original meeting at Ramah (i Sam. x. 8 ; xiii. 8) ; 
the second Avas that of not carr}ing out the stern pro« 
])hetical injunction for the destruction of the Amalekites. 
When, on that occasion, the aged pr6pbct called the 
captive prince before him, andAvith his OAvn hands hacked 
liim Vimh from limb, in retribution for the desolation he 
had brought into the homes of Israel, and thus offered 
up his mangled remains almost as a human sacrifice, 
{^M^efore the Lord in Gilgal”), Ave see the rejire-senta- 
tive of the older part of the Jewish histor}". But it is the 
true prophetic utterance, such as breathes through the 
psalmists and prophets, AVlien he says to Saul in Avords 
which, from their iioetical form, must have become fixed 
in the national memor}^, To obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 

The parting was not one of rivals, but of dear though 
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divided friends. The king throws himself on the prophet 
with all his force ; not without a vehement effort the 
prophet tears himself away. The long mantle by which 
he was always knowm is rent in the stmggle ; and, like 
Ahijah after him, Samuel w’as in this the omen of the 
coming rent in the monarchy. They parted, each to his 
house, to meet no more. But a long shadow’ of grief fell 
over the prophet. “ Samuel mourned for Saul.” “ It 
grieved Samuel for Saul.” How' long wilt thou mourn 
for Saiil^?” (i Sam. xv. ii, 35; xvi., i). 

The next i)oint is that he is the first of a regular suc- 
cession of Prophets. “ All the Prophets from Samuel and 
those that follow^ after.” (Acts hi. 24) The con- 

nexion of the continuity of the office with Samuel apj)ears 
to be direct. It is in his life-time, long after he had been 
‘‘ established^ as a prophet,” that we hear of the companies 
of discijde.s, called in the Old Testament “ the sons of 
the prophets.” 

All the peculiarities of their education are implied or 
expressed — the sacred dance, the sacred music, the 
solemn procession (i Sam. x, 5, 10; i Chro. xxv. i, 6). 
At the head of this congregation, or ‘‘church as it were, 
within a church,” Samuel is expressly described as “ stand- 
ing appointed over them.^ 71 ieir chief residence at this 
time, was at SamueFs own abode, Ramah, where they 
lived in habitations apj^arently of a rustic kind, like the 
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leafy huts which Elisha’s disciples aftenvards occupied 
by the Jordan. 

In those schools, and learning to cultivate the pro- 
phetic gifts, were some, whom we know for certain, 
others whom we may almost certainly conjecture, to 
have been so trained or influenced. One was Saul. 
Twice at least he is described as having been in the 
company of Samuel’s disciples, and as having caught 
from them the prophetic fervour, to such a degree as to 
have “prophesied among them” (i Sam. x. lo, ^i), and 
on one occasion, to have thrown oft* his clothes, and to 
have passed the night in a state of prophetic trance 
(i Sam. xix. 24) : and even in his palace, the prophesying 
mingled Avith his madness on ordinary occasions (i Sam. 
xviii. 9). Another was David. The first acquaintance 
of Samuel Avith David was when lie privately anointed 
him at the house of Jesse. But the connexion thus 
begun with the shepherd boy must have been continued 
afterwards, David, at first, fled to “ Naioth in Ramah,” 
as to his second home, and the gifts of music, of song, 
and of prophecy, here developed on so large a scale, 
were exactly such as we find in the notices of those who 
looked up to Samuel as their father. It is, further, hardly 
possible to escape the conclusion that David there first 
met his fast fiiends and companions in after life, pro- 
ph ets like himself— Gad and Nathan. 
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It is needless to enlarge on the importance with which 
these incidents invest the appearance of Samuel. He 
tliere becomes the spiritual father of the psalmist king. 
He is also the founder of the first regular institutions of 
religious instruction, and communities for the purpose of 
•education. The schools of Greece were not yet in exist- 
ence. From these Jewish institutions were developed, 
by a natural order, the universities of Christendom ; and 
it may be further added, that with this view the whole 
life of S^uel is in accordance. He is the prophet — the 
only prophet till the time of Isaiah — of whom we know 
that he was so from his earliest years. It is this con- 
tinuity of his own life and character, that makes him so 
fit an instrument for conducting his nation through so 
great a change. The death of Samuel is described as 
taking place^in the year of the close of David’s wander- 
ings. It is said with peculiar emphasis, as if to mark the 
loss, that “ all the Israelites,” all — ^with a universality 
never specified before — were gathered together,” from 
all parts of this hitherto divided country, and “ lamented 
him ” and “buried him,” not in any consecrated place, but 
within his own house, thus in a manner consecrated by 
being turned into his tomb (i Sam. xxv. i). His relics 
were translated “from Judea” (the place is not specified) 
A,D, 406, to Constantinople, and received there with 
much pomp by the Emperor Arcadius. They were landed 
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at the pier of Chalceclon, and thence conveyed to a church, 
near the palace of Hebdomon. 

The situation of Ramathaim is uncertain. But the place 
long pointed out as his tomb, is the height, most conspi- 
cuous of all in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, imme- 
diately above the town of Gibeon, known to the Cmsaders 
as “ Montjoyc,” as the spot from whence they first saw 
Jerusalem, now called Nebysamwil, “ the Prophet 
Samuel.” It is the only spot in Palestine which claims 
any direct connexion with the first great prophet, who 
was bom within its limits ; and its commanding situation 
well agrees with the importance assigned to him in the 
sacred history. 


D\ttioKar^>. 



&z. 

JN Saul we feel that there is a marked advance made 
in the Jewish history — from the patriarchal and 
nomadic state, which concerns us mainly by its contrast 
with our own, to that fixed and settled state whicli has 
more or less^ pervaded the whole condition of the church 
ever since. Saul was the first King of Israel, and in him 
that new and strange idea became impersonated. 

But, although in outward form Saul belonged to the 
new epoch, although even in spirit he from time to time 
threw himself into it, yet in the whole he is a product of 
the earlier condition. Whilst Samuel’s existence com- 
prehends and overlaps both periods in the calmness of a 
higher elevation, the career of Saul derives its peculiar 
interest from the fact that it is the eddy in which both 
streams converge. In that vortex he struggles — the centre 
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of events and persons greater than himself ; and in that 
struggle he is borne down, and lost. It is the pathetic 
interest which has more than once suggested the story of 
Saul as a subject for the modem drama. 

His character is in part illustrated by the fierce, way- 
ward, fitful nature of the tribe (Benjamin), and in part 
accounted for, by the struggle between the old and hew 
systems in which he found himself involved. To this 
we must add a taint of madness, which broke out in 
\iolent frenzy at times, leaving him with lon^ lucid 
intervals. His affections were strong, as appears in his 
love both for David and his son Jonathan, but they were 
unecjual to the wild excesses of religious zeal or insanity 
which ultimately led to his ruin. He was, like the earlier 
Judges, remarkable for his strength and activity, and he 
was, like the Homeric heroes, of gigantic stature, taller 
by head and shoulders than the rest of the people, and 
of that kind of beauty denoted by the Hebrew word 

good,” and which caused him to be compared to the 
gazelle, ^‘the gazelle of Israel.” It was probably these 
external qualifications which led to the epithet which is 
frequently attached to his name, “ chosen,” whom the 
Lord did choose,” “ See you him whom the Lord hath 
choien ! ” (i Sam. ix. 17 ; x. 24 : 2 Sam. xxi. 6). 

From the household of Abiel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
two sons were bom, related to each other, either as 
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cousins, or as uncle and nephew. The elder was Abner, 
the younger was Saul. 

It is uncertain in what precise spot of the territory of 
that fierce tribe the original seat of the family lay. It may 
have been the conical eminence amongst its central hills, 
known from its subsequent connexion with him as 
Gibeah-of-Saul. It w'as more probably fhe village of 
Zelah, on its extreme southern frontier, in which was tlie 
ancestral burial-place. Although the family itself was of 
small ipportance, Kish, the son or grandson of Abiel, 
was regarded as a pow'erful and wealthy chief ; and it is 
in connexion with the determination to recover his lost 
property that his son Saul first appears before ns. 

A drove of asses, still the cherished animal of the 
Israelite chiefs, had gone astray on the mountains. In 
search of them — by i)athw^ays of which every stage is 
mentioned, as if to mark the importance of the journey, 
but w’hich have not yet been identified — Saul wandered 
at his father’s bidding, accompanied by a trustworthy 
serv^ant, who acted as guide and guardian of the young 
man. After a three days’ circuit, they arrived at the 
foot of a hill surmounted by a towm, when Saul pro- 
posed to return home, but was deterred by the advice of 
the servant, who suggested that before doing so they 
should consult “ a man of God,” a ‘‘ seer,” as to the fate 
of the asses, securing his oracle by present of a quarter 
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of a silver shekel. They were instructed by the maidens at 
the well outside the city to catch the seer as he came out 
of the city to ascend to a sacred eminence, where a sacri- 
iicial feast was waiting for his benediction. At the gate 
they met the Seer, for the first time. It was Samuel. A 
divine intimation had indicated to him the approach and 
the future destiny of the youthful Benjamite. Surprised at 
his language, but still obeying his call, they ascended to 
the high place, and in the inn or caravanserai at the toj) 
found thirty or seventy guests assembled, amongs^ liom 
they took the chief seats. In anticipation of some distin- 
guished stranger, Samuel had bade the cook reserve a 
boiled shoulder, from which Saul, as the chief guest, was 
bidden to tear off the first morsel. They then descended to 
the city, and abed was prepared for Saul on the house-top. 
At day-break Samuel roused him. They descended again 
to the skirts of the town, and there (the servant having 
left them) Samuel poured over Saufs head the consecrated 
oil, and with a kiss of salutation announced to him that 
he was to be the ruler and deliverer of the nation. From 
that moment, as he turned on Samuel the huge shoulder 
which towered above all the rest, a new life dawned upon 
him. Under the outward garb of his domestic vocation, 
the new destiny had been thrust upon him. The trivial 
forms of an antiquated phase of religion had been the 
means of introducing him to the Prophet of the Future. 
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Each stage of his returning, as of his outgoing route, is 
marked with the utmost exactness, and at each stage 
he meets the incidents which, according to Samuel’s 
prediction, were to mark his coming fortunes. By the se- 
pulchre of his mighty ancestress — known then, and knowm 
still, as Rachel’s tomb — ^he met two men, who announced 
to him the recovery of the asses. There his lower cares 
were to cease. By a venerable oak — distinguished by 
the name not cEewhere given, “the oak of Tabor” — he 
met thije men carrying gifts of kids and bread, and a 
skin of wine, as an offering to Bethel. There, as if to 
indicate his new dignity, two of the loaves were offered 
to him. By “ the Hill of God,” whatever may be meant 
thereby, possibly his own city, Gibeah, he met a band 
of prophets descending with musical instruments, and he 
caught the iiv5piration from them, as a sign of a grander, 
loftier life, than he had ever before conceived. 

This is what may be called the private inner view of 
his call. There was yet anotlier outer call, which is 
related independently. An assembly was convened by 
Samuel at Mizpeh, and lots (so often practiced at that 
time) were cast to find the tribe and the family which 
was to produce the king. Saul was named— and, by a 
Divine intimation, found' fed in the circle of baggage 
which surrounded the encabipmettt. His stature at once 
conciliated the public feeling, and for the 'first time the 
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shout was raised, aftenvards so often repeated in modem 
times, “ Long live the king.” The monarchy, with that 
conflict of tendencies, of which the mind of Samuel was 
the best reflex, was established in the person of the 
young Prophet, whom he had thus called to his perilous 
eminence. 

Up to this point Saul had only been the shy and 

retiring youth of the family. He is employed in tlie 

common work of the farm. His father, when he delays 

his return, mourns for him, as having lost his way. He 

o 

hangs on the servant for directions as to what he shall 
do, which he would not have known himself. At every 
step of Samuel’s revelations he is taken by surprise. ‘‘Am 
not I a Benjamite? of tlie smallest of the tribes of 
Israel ? and my family the best of all the families of the 
tribe of Benjamin ? Wherefore, then, speakest thou so 
to me?” He turns his huge shoulder on Samuel, appa- 
rently still unconscious of what awaits him. The last 
thing which those who knew him in former days can 
expect, is, that Saul should be among the prophets. 
Long afterwards the memorial of this unaptness for high 
aspirations remained enshrined in the national proverbs. 
Even after the change had come upon him, he still 
shrank from the destiny which was opening before him. 
^‘Tell me, I pray thee, what Samuel said unto thee. 
And Saul said unto his uncle. He told us plainly that the 
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asses were found. But of the matter of the kingdom, 
whereof Samuel spake, he told him not.” On the day 
of his election, he was nowhere to be found, and he was 
as though he were deaf. Some there were who even after 
his appointment still said, “ How shall this man save us ? ” 
'‘and "they brought him no presents.” And he shrank 
back into private life, and was in his fields and with his 
yoke of oxen. 

But there was one distinction which marked out Saul 
for his future office. The desire of all Israel ” was 
already, unconsciously, " on him and on his father’s house.” 
Pie had the one gift by which in that primitive time a 
man seemed to be worthy of rule. He was “ goodly,” 
" there was not among the children of Israel a goodlier 
person than he,” “ from his shoulder and upward, he 
towered abo^e all the people.” His stately, towering 
form, standing under the pomegranate tree above the 
precipice of Migron, or on the pointed crags of Mich- 
mash, or the rocks of En-gedi, claimed for him the title 
of the “ wild roe, the gazelle,” perched aloft, “ the pride 
and glory of Israel.” Against the giant Philistines a giant 
king was needed. Xnd “ when Saul saw any s fro fig man 
or any valiant man he took him unto him.” King as he 
is, we might fancy ourselves still in the days of Shamgar 
or of Gideon, when we see him following his herd of 
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oxen in the field, and driving them home at the close of 
the day up the steep ascent of the city. 

It was on one of these evening returns that his career 
received the next sharji stimulus which drove him on to 
his destined work. A loud wail, such as goes up in an 
Eastern city at the tidings of some great calamity, strikes 
his ear. He said, “What aileth the people that they 
weep ? ” They told him the news that had reached them 
from their kinsmen beyond the Jordan. The work 
which Jephthah had wought in that wild re^fon had 
to be done over again. Ammon was advancing, aiid 
the first victims were the inhabitants of Jabesh, c^nected 
by the lomantic adventure of the previous geiieration 
with the tribe of Benjamin. This one spark of outraged 
family feeling was needed to awaken the dormaht spirit 
of the sluggish giant. He was the true Berpaimnite from 
first to last. “The spirit of God came upon him ^ as on 
Samson. His shy retiring nature vanished. His anger 
flamed out, and he took two oxen from the herd that he 
was driving, and (here again, in accordance with the like 
expedient in that earlier time, only in a somewhat gentler 
form) he hewed them in pieces and sent the bones 
through Ae country with the significant warning, “ Whoso- 
ever cometh not after Saul, and after Samuel, so shall it 
be done unto his oxen." An awe fell upon Ae people ; 
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they rose as one man. In one day they crossed the 
Jordan. Jabesh was rescued. It was the deliverance of 
his own tribe, which thus at once seated him on the 
throne securely. The east of the Jordan was regarded 
as specially the conquest of Saul. The house of Jabesh 
never forgot their debt of gratitude. 

This was his first great victory. The monarchy 
was inaugurated afresh. But he still so far resembles 
the earlier judges as to be virtually king only within his 
own tril|2. 

Samuel, who had up to this time been still namctl as 
ruler with Saul, now withdrew, and Saul became the 
acknowledged chief. In the second year of his reign, he 
began to organise an attempt to shake off the Philistine 
yoke which pressed on his country ; not least on his own 
tribe, where ^ Philistine officer had long been stationed, 
even in his own field (i Sam. x. 5 ; xiii. 3). An army 
of 3,000 was formed, which he soon afterw^ards gathered 
togetfier around him ; and Jonathan, apparently with his 
sanction, ro&e against the officer and slew him. This 
roused the whole force of the Philistine nation against 
him. T'he spirit of Israel was completely broken. Many 
concealed themselves in the caverns; many crossed the 
Jordan ; all were disarmed, except Saul and his son, with 
their immediate retainers, In thfe crisis, Saul, now on 
the very confines of his kingdom at Gilgal, found himself 
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in the position long before described by Samuel — longing 
to exercise his royal right of sacrifice, yet deterred by his 
sense of obedience to the prophet. At last on the 
seventh day, he could wait no longer, but just after the 
sacrifice was completed Samuel arrived, and pronoimced 
the first curse, on his impetuous zeal (i Sam. xiii. 5-14). 
Meanwhile the adventurous ex])loit of Jonathan, at 
!Mirhmash brought on the crisis which ultimately drove 
the Philistines back to their own territory. It was 
signalized by two remarkable incidents in the lifij. of Saul. 
One was the first appearance of his madness in the rash 
vow which all but cost the life of his son. The other was 
the erection of his first altar, built either to celebrate the 
iTCtory, or to expiate the .savage feast of the famished 
people (i Sam. xiv. 35). The expulsion of the Phili.s- 
tines (although not entirely completed) aj once placed 
Saul in a position higher than that of any previous ruler 
of Israel. Probably from this time was formed the 
organization of royal state, which contained in germ some 
of the future institutions of the monarchy. The host of 
3,000 ha§ been already mentioned. Of this Abner became 
captain. A body guard was also formed of runners and 
messengers. Of this David was afterwards made the chief. 
These two were the principsfl officers of the court, and 
sate with Jonathan at the king’s table. Another officer 
is incidentally mentioned — the keeper of the royal mules 
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— the “ constable of the king — such as appears in the 
later monarchy. He is the first instance of a foreigner 
employed about the court — being an Edomite, or 
S}Tian, of the name of Doeg. According to Jewish 
tradition he was the servant who accompanied Saul in his 
pursuit of his father’s asses — who counselled him to send 
for David — and whose son ultimately killed him. 1’he 
high priest of the house of Ithamar (Ahimelech) was in 
attendance upon him with the ephod, when he desired it 

Sam.^xiv. 3), and felt himself bound to assist his 
secret commissioners (/A \xi. 1-9 ; xxii. 14). 

The King himself was distinguished by a state, not 
before marked in the nilers. He had a tall spear, of the 
same kind as that described in the hand of Goliath. 
This never left him — in repose; at his meals ; at rest ; in 
battle. In b:jttle he wore a diadem on his head, and a 
bracelet on his arm. He sate at meals on a seat of his 
own, facing his son. He was received on his return from 
battle by the songs of the Israelite women, amongst 
whom he was on such occasions specially known as 
bringing back from the enemy scarlet robes, and golden 
ornaments for their apparel. 

The warlike character of his reign, naturally still 
predominated, and he was now able (not merely, like his 
temporary predecessors, to act on the defensive, but) to 
attack the neighbouring tribes of Moab, Ammon, Edom, 
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Zobah, and finally Amalek* The war with Amalek is twice 
related, first briefly in i Sam. xiv. 48, and then at length 
in XV. 1-9. Its chief connexion with Saul’s history lies in 
the disobedience to the prophetical command of Samuel 
shown in the sparing of the King, and the retention of the 
s])oil. This second act of disobedience called down the 
second curse, and the first distinct intimation of the trans- 
ference of the kingdom to a rival. I'he struggle between 
Samuel and Saul in their final parting is indicated by the 
rent of Samuel’s robe of state, as he tears himself away 
from Saul’s grasp, and by the long mourning of Samuel 
for the separation — Samuel mourned for Saul.” How 
long wilt thou mourn for Saul ? ” 

The rest of Saul’s life is one long tragedy. The frenzy^ 
which had given indication of itself before, noAv at time?> 
took almost entire possession of him. It i^ described in 
mixed i)hrases as “ an evil spirit of God,” (much as we 
'might speak of “religious madness”), which, when it came 
upon him, almost choked or strangled him from its 
violence. 

In this crisis David was recommended to him by one 
of the young men of his guard (in the Jewish tradition 
groundlessly supposed to be Doeg), From this time 
forward their lives are blended together. In Saul’s better 
moments he never lost the strong affection which he had 
contracted for David. “ He loved him greatly.” Saul 
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would let him go no more home to his father’s house.” 
“Wherefore cometh not the son of Jesse to meat?” 
“Is this thy voice, my son David .... Return my son 
David ; blessed be thou, my son David.” Occasionally 
too his prophetical gift returned, blended with his mad- 
ness. He “ prophesied ” or “ raved ” in the midst of his 
house — “ he j)rophesied and lay down naked all day and 
all night,” at Ramah. But his acts of fierce, wild zeal 
increased. The massacre of the priests, with all their 
families^the massacre, perhaps at the same time, of the 
Gibeoniries, and the violent extirpation of the necro- 
mancers, are all of the same kind. At last the monarchy 
itself, which he had raised up, broke down under the 
weakness of its head. The Philistines re-entered the 
country, and with their chariots and horses re-occupied 
the plain of Esdraelon. Their camp Avas pitched on the 
southern slope of the range now called Little Hermon, 
by Shunem. On the opposite side, on Mount Gilboa, was. 
the Israelite army, clinging as usual to the heights which 
were their safety. It was near the spring of Gideon’s 
encampment, hence called the spring of Harod or 
“ trembling,” and now the name assumed an evil omen, 
and the heart of the Kujg as he pitched his camp there 
“trembled exceedingly.”,, la tlie loss of all the usual 
means of consulting the , Divine will, he determined, 
with that mixture of superstition and religion which 
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marked his wliole career, to apply to one of the necro- 
mancers who had escaped his persecution. She was a 
woman, living at Endor, on the other side of Little 
Hermon. According to the Hebrew tradition mentioned 
by Jerome she was the mother of Abner, and hence her 
escape from the general massacre of the necromancers. 
Volumes have been written on the question, whether in 
the scene that follows, we are to understand an imposture 
or a real apparition of Samuel. 

'rhe obvious meaning of the narrative itself tends to 
the hypothesis of some kind of apparition. She recog- 
nizes the disguised king first by the appearance of 
Samuel, seemingly from his threatening aspect or tone 
as towards his enemy. Saul apparently saw nothing, 
but listened to her description of a god-like figure 
of an aged man, wrapped round with the royal 
or .sacred robe. On hearing the denunciation, which 
the apparition conveyed, Saul fell the wiiole length 
of his gigantic stature on the ground, and remained 
motionless till the woman and his Servian ts forced him 
to eat. ^ 

The next day the battle came on, and according to Jose- 
phus, perhaps according to the .spirit of the sacred narrative, 
his courage and self-devotion returned. The Israelites 
w’ere driven up the side of Gilboa. The three sons of 
Saul were slain. Saul himself with his armour-bearer 
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was pursued by the archers and the charioteers of the 
enemy. He was wounded in the stomach. His shield 
was cast aw'ay. According to one account, he fell upon 
his own sword. According to another account (which 
may be reconciled with the former by supposing that it 
describes a later incident), an Amalekite came up at the 
moment of his death-wound, (whether from himself or 
the enemy), and found him “ fallen,” but leaning on his 
spear. The dizziness of death was gathered over him, 
but he^was still alive; and he was at his o^^^l request, 
put out of his pain by the Amelekite, who took off 
his royal diadem and bracelet, and carried the news to 
David. 

Not till then, according to Josephus, did the faithful 
xirmour-bearer fall on his sword and die with him. The 
body on being found by the Philistines was stripped, and 
decapitated. The armour was sent into tlie Philistines’ 
cities, as if in retribution for the spoiliation of Goliath, 
4ind finally deposited in the temple of Astarte, apparently 
in the •leighbouring Caiiaanitish city of Bethshan; and 
over the walls of the same city was hung, the naked 
headless corpse, with those of his three sons. The head 
was deposited (probably at Ashdod) in the temple of 
Dagon — I Chron. x. lo; The corpse was removed from 
Bethshan by the gratitu^ of the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead who came over the Jordan by night, carried 
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off the bodies, burnt them, and buried them under 
the tamarisk at Jabesh. Thence, after the lapse of 
several years, his ashes, and those of Jonathan, were 
removed by David to their ancestral sepulchre at Zelah 
in Benjamin. 

Jewish Church, ii 5. 
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T ONATHAN was the eldest son of King Saul, the 
name the gift of Jehovah,” corresponding to Theo- 
dorus in Greek) seems to have been common at that 
period. He first appears some time after his father’s 
accession, pf his own family we know nothing, except 
the birth of one son, five years before his death (2 Sam. 
^iv. 4). He was regarded in his father’s life-time as heir 
to the throne. Like Saul, he was a man of great strength* 
and activity, of which the exploit at Michmash was a 
proof (2 Sam. i. 23). He was also famous for the- 
peculiar martial exercises in which his tribe excelled — 
archery and slinging. His bow was to him what tlie 
spear was to his father: “The bow of Jonathan turned 
not back.’* It was always about him. It is through his- 
relation to David that he is chiefly known to us, probably 
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as related by his descendants at David’s Court. But 
there is a back-ground, not so clearly given, of his 
relation with his father. From the time that he first 
appears he is Saul’s constant companion. He was always 
present at his father’s meals. As Abner and David seem to 
have occupied the places afterwards called the captaincies 
of “ the host” and “ of the guard so he seems to have 
been (as Hushai afterwards) the friend.” The whole 
story implies, without expressing, the deep attachment of 
the father and son. Jonathan can only go on his dangerous 
expedition (i Sam. xiv. i), by concealing it from Saul. 
Saul’s vow is confirmed, and its tragic effect deepened, 
by his feeling for his son, “ though it be Jonathan my 
son.” ^‘Tell me what thou hast done.” Jonathan 
cannot bear to believe his father’s enmity to David, 
** my father will do nothing great or small^ but that he 
will show it to me : and why should my father hide this 
thing from me ? it is not so.” To him, if to any one, 
the wild frenzy of the King was amenable. — Saul 
hearkened unto the voice of Jonathan.” Their mutual 
affection was indeed interrupted by the growth of Saul’s 
insanity. Twice the father w^ould have sacrificed the 
son : once in consequence of his vow (i Sam. xiv.) The 
second time, more deliberately, on the discovery of 
David’s flight : and on this last occasion, a momentary 
glimpse is given of some darker history. Were the 
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phrases “ son of a perverse rebellious woman,” &c., mere 
frantic invectives ? or, was there something iR the story of 
Ahinoam or Rispah which we do not know ? “ In fierce 

anger” Jonathan left the royal presence ; but he cast his 
lot with his father’s decline, not with his friend’s rise, and 
in death they were not divided.” His life may be divi- 
ded into two main i)arts : i. The war with the Philistines ; 
commonly called, from its locality, “the war ofMichmash.” 
He is already of great importance in the state. Of the 

3.000 men of whom Saul’s standing army was formed 

1.000 were under the command of Jonathan at Gibeah. 
T 1 ic Philistines were still in the general command of the 
country ; an officer was stationed at Geba, either the same 
as Jonatlian’5 position, or close to it. In a sudden act of 
youtliful daring, as when Tell rose against Gesler, or as 
in sacred Ip story, Moses rose against the Eg)7)tian, 
Jonathan slew this officer, and thus gave the signal for a 
general revolt. Saul took advantage of it, and the wliole 
population rose, but it was a premature attempt. The 
Philistines poured in from the plain, and the tyranny 
became more deeply rooted than ever. Saul and Jonathan, 
(with their immediate attendants) alone had arms, amidst* 
the general w’eakness and disarming of the people. They 
were encamped at Gibeah, with a small body of six 
hundred men, and as they looked down from that height 
on the misfortunes of their country, and of their native 
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tribe especially, they wept aloud. From this oppression 
as Jonathan by his former act had been the first to pro- 
voke it, so now he was the first to deliver his people. 
On the former occasion Saul had been equally with him- 
self involved in the responsibility of the deed. Saul 
^‘blew the tnimpet;” Saul had “smitten the officer of 
the Philistines.” But now it would seem that Jonathan 
was resolved to undertake the whole risk himself. “ The 
<lay,” the day fixed by him approached, and without 
communicating his project to any one, except th^ young 
man, whom, like all the chiefs of that age, he retained as 
his armour-bearer, he sallied forth from Gibeah to attack 
the garrison of the Philistines stationed on the other 
side of the steep defile of Michmash. His words are 
short, but they breathe exactly the ancient and peculiar' 
spirit of the Israelite warrior. “ Come, apd let us go 
over unto the garrison of these uncircumcised ; it may be 
that Jehovah will work for us: for there is no restraint to 
Jehovah to save by many or by few.” The an.swer is no 
less characteristic of the close friendship of the two 
young men : already like to that which afterwards sprang 
•up between Jonathan and David. “ Do all that is 
in thine heart; . . . behold / am with thee; thy 
heart is my heart After the manner of the time, 
Jonathan proposed to draw an omen for their course 
'from the coathict of the enemy. If the garrison, on 
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seeing them, gave intimations of descending upon them, 
they would remain in the valley : if, on the other hand, 
they raised a challenge to advance, they were to accept 
it. The latter turned out to be the case. The first 
api)earance of the two warriors from behind the rocks 
was taken by the Philistines, as a furtive apparition of 
the Hebrews coming forth out of the holes where they 
had hid themselves and they were welcomed with a 
scoffing invitation, “ Come up, and we will show you a 
thing.” Jonathan immediately took them at their word. 
■Strong and active as he was, strong as a lion, and swift 
as an eagle,” he was fully equal to the adventure of 
climbing on his hands and feet up the face of the cliff. 
When he came directly in view of them, with his armour- 
bearer behind him, they both, after the manner of their 
tribe, discharged a flight of arrows, stones, and pebbles, 
from their bows, cross-bows, and slings, with such effect, 
that twenty men fell at the first onset. A panic seized 
the gajnson, thence spread to the camp, and thence to 
the surrounding hordes of marauders ; an earthquake 
combined \vith the terror of the moment ; the confusion 
increased ; the Israelites who had been taken slaves by 
the Philistines during the last three days rose in mutiny : 
the fifraelites who lay hid in the numerous caverns and 
•deep holes in which the rocks of the neighbourhood 
abound, sprang out of their subterranean dwellings^ 

,-y 
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Saul and his little band had watclied in astonishment 
the wild retreat from the heights of Gibeah — he now 
joined in the pursuit, which led him headlong after the 
fugitives, over the nigged plateau of Bethel, and down 
the path of Bethhoron to Ajalon. The father and son 
had not met on that day : Saul only conjectured his son’s 
absence from not finding him w^hen he numbered the 
people. Jonathan had not heard of the rash curse which 
Saul invoked on any one who ate before the evening. 
In the dizziness and darkness which camt on Mler his 
desperate exertions, he put forth the staff which jtppa- 
rentlyhad (with his sling and bow') been his chief w^^pon, 
and tasted the lioney which lay on the groi^^d^tis they 
passed through the forest. The pursuers in genera} were 
restrained e\ en from this slight indulgence by feaf ot tlie 
royal curse; but the moment that the day, with it? 
enforced fast, was over, they flew, like Moslems at stm- 
set during the fast of Ramadan, on tlie capturetl cattle ; 
and devoured them, even to the brutal negll^t 6f the law 
which forbade the dismemberment of the fresh carcases 
with the blood. This violation of the la|r Saul endea- 
voured to prevent and to expiate by erecting a luge $ton^ 
adiich served both as a nide table and lU alttf ; the 
first altar that was raised under the morarrhy, It wah in 
die dead of night after this wild revel was over, fiutt he 
pn^posed that the pursuit should be continued till dawn; 
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and then, when the silence of the oracle of the high priest 
indicated that something had occurred to intercept the 
Divine favour, the lot was tried and Jonathan appeared 
as the culprit. Jephthah’s dreadful sacrifice would have 
been repeated ; but the people interposed in behalf of 
the hero of that great day; and Jonathan was saved 
(i Sam. xiv. 24-26). 

This is the only great exploit of Jonathan’s life. But 
the chief interest of his career is derived from the friend- 
ship wit^ David, which began on the day of David’s return 
from the victory over the champion of Gath, and continued 
till lus 4 cath. It is the first Biblical instance of a romantic 

'^1 

friendship^iuch as was common aftenvards in Greece, and 
has beefr sitjcc in Christendom ; and is remarkable both 
as giving its sanction to these, and as filled with a pathos 
of its o>^ai, which has been imitated, but never surpassed, 
in works of fiction. The soul of Jonathan was 

knit with tjk| soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as 
his own soi^ — “ Thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the loy^ of woihen.” Each found in each the affection 
that he not in his own family : no jealousy of 

rivalry botwien the two, as claimants for the same throne, 
f vet iiiterposcd : Thou shalt be King in Israel, and 
I ^all be next u ut o thee/’ The friendship was confirmed 
after the |eanner of the time, by a solemn compact 
often repeated. The first was immediately on their first 

H 
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acquaintance. Jonathan gave David as a pledge his 
royal mantle, his sword, his girdle, and his famous bow. 
His fidelity was soon called into action by the insane 
rage of his fiither against David. He interceded for his 
life, at first with success. Then the madness returned 
and David lied. It was in a secret interview during this 
flight, by the stone of Ezel, that the se'cond covenant 
was made between the two friends, of a still more bind- 
ing kind, extending to their mutual posterity — Jonathan 
laying such emphasis on this portion of the cornpact, as 
almost to suggest the belief of a slight misgiving on his 
part of David’s future conduct in this respect. It is this 
interview which brings out the character of Jonathan in 
the liveliest colours — his little artifices — his love for both 
his father and his friend — his bitter disappointment at 
his father’s unmanageable fury — his familiar sport of 
archery. With passionate embraces and tears the two 
friends parted to meet only once more, that one more 
meeting was far away in the forest of Ziph, during Saul’s 
pursuit of David. Jonathan’s alarm for his friend’s life is 
now changed into a confidence that he will escape : He 
strengthened his hand in God.” Finally, and for the third 
time, they renewed tlie covenant, and then parted for 
ever (i Sam. xxiii. 16-18). From this time forth we hear 
no more till the battle of Gilboa. In that battle he fell, 
with his two brothers and his father, and his corpse 
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shared their fate. The news of his death occasioned the 
celebrated elegy of David, in which he, as the friend, 
naturally occupies the chief place, and which seems to 
have been sung in the education of the archers of Judah, 
in commemoration of the one great archer, Jonathan : 

He bade them teach the children of Judah the use of 
the bow.” 


Bible Dictionary. 



JOAB. 

T OAB was the eldest and most remarkable of the three 
^ nephews of David, the children of Zeruiah, David’s 
sister. Their father is unknown. They all exhibit the 
activity and courage of David’s constitutional character. 
But they never rise beyond this to the nobler qualities 
which lift him above the wild soldiers and chieftains of 
the time. Asahel, who was cut off in his youth, and 
seems to have been the darling of the family, is only 
known to us from his gazelle-like agility (2 Sam. ii. 18). 
Abishai and Joab, are alike in their implacable revenge. 
Joab, however, combines with these ruder qualities 
something of a more statesmanlike character, which 
brings him more nearly to a level with his youthful uncle ; 
and unquestionably gives him the second place in the 
whole history of David’s reign. 
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He first appears after DavicVs accession to the throne 
At Hebron, thus differing from his brother Abishai, who 
Avas already David’s companion during his Avanderings. 
He with his two brothers went out from Hebron at the 
head of David’s “servants,” or guards, to keep a watch on 
tlie movements of Abner, who with a considerable force 
of l^enjamites had crossed the Jordan, and come as far as 
Oibeon, perhaps on a pilgrimage to the sanctuary. I'he 
two parties sat opposite each other, on each side of the 
bank that city. Abner’s challenge, to which Joab 
assented, led to a desperate struggle between twelve 
champions from either side, and the whole number fell 
from the mutual wounds they received. 

This roused the blood of the rival tribes : a general 
encounter ensued : Abner and his company were de- 
feated, and 41 his flight, being hard pressed by the swift- 
footed Asahel, he reluctantly killed the unfortunate youth. 
The expressions which he uses, “Wherefore should I smite 
thee to the ground ? How then should I hold up my face 
to Joab thy brother?” imply that up to this time there 
had been a kindly, if not a friendly, feeling between the 
two chiefs. It was nidely extinguished by this deed 
of blood. The other soldiers of Judah, when they 
came up to the dead body of their young leader, halted, 
struck dumb by grief. But his two brothers, on seeing 
the corpse, only hurried on with greater fury in th e pur 
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suit. At sunset the Benjamite force rallied round Abner, 
and he then made an appeal to the generosity of Joab, 
not to push the war to extremities. Joab reluctantly con- 
sented, drew off his troops, and returned to Hebron. I'hey 
took the coqise of Asahel with them, and on the \\'ay 
halted at Bethlehem in the early morning, to inter it in 
their family burial-place. 

But Joab’s revenge on Abner was only postponed. He 
had been on another of these predatory excursions from 

Hebron, when he was informed on his return that Abner 

« 

had in his absence paid a visit to David, and been recei\ ed 
into favour. He broke out into a violent remonstrance 
with the king, and then, without David’s knowledge, 
immediately sent messengers after Abner, who was over- 
taken by them about two miles from Hebron. Abner, 
with, the unsuspecting generosity of his i^oble nature, 
returned at once. Joab and Abishai met him in the gate- 
way of the town ; Joab took him aside, as if with a peaceful 
intention, and then struck him a deadly blow ‘‘ under tlie 
fifth- rib.” It is possible that with the passion of vengeance 
for his brother, may have been mingled the fear lest Abner 
should supplant him in the king’s favour. David burst 
into passionate inyective and imprecations on Joab when 
he heard of the act, and forced him to appear in sackcloth 
and tom garments at the funeral. (2 Sam. iii. 31.“) But 
it was an intimation of Joab’s power which David never 



forgot. The awe in which he stood of the sons of Zeruiah 
cast a shade over the whole remainder of his life. 

There was now no rival left in the way of Joab’s ad- 
vancement, and soon the opportunity occurred for his 
legitimate accession to the highest post that David could 
confer. At the scige of Jebus, the king offered the office 
of chief of the anny, now growm into a “ host,” to any one 
who would lead the forlorn hope, and scale the precipice 
on which the besieged fortress stood. With an agility 
equal to that of David himself, or of his brother Asahel, 
Joab succeeded in the attempt, and became in conse- 
c^uence commander-in-chief — “Captain of the host — ” the 
same office that Abner had held under Saul, the highest * 
in the state after the king. His importance was imme- 
diately shown by his undertaking the fortification of the 
conquered city, in conjunction with David. 

In this post he was content, and scrv'cd the king vvith 
undeviating fidelity. In the wide range of wars which David 
undertook, Joab was the acting general, and he there- 
fore may be considered as the founder, as far as military 
prowess was concerned, the Marll^orough, the Lelisarius, 
of the Jewish empire. Abishai, his brother, still accom- 
panied him as captain of the king’s “mighty men.” He 
had a chief armour-bearer of his own, and ten attendants 
to carry his equipment and baggage. Pie had the cliarge, 
formerly belonging to the king or judge, of giving the 
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suit. At sunset the Benjamite force rallied round Abner, 
and he then made an appeal to the generosity of Joab, 
not to push the war to extremities. Joab reluctantly con- 
sented, drew off his troops, and returned to Hebron. Tliey 
took the corpse of Asahel with them, and on the way 
halted at Bethlehem in the early morning, to inter it in 
their family burial-place. 

But Joab’s revenge on Abner was only postponed. He 

had been on another of these predatory excursions from 

Hebron, when he was infonned on his return that Abner 

c 

had in his absence paid a visit to David, and been received 
into favour. He broke out into a violent remonstrance 
with the king, and then, without David’s knowledge, 
immediately sent messengers after Abner, who w’as o\‘er- 
taken by them about tw^o miles from Hebron. Abner, 
with the unsuspecting generosity of his r^oble naiure, 
returned at once. Joab and Abishai met him in tlie gate- 
way of the towTi ; Joab took him aside, as if with a peaceful 
intention, and then struck him a deadly blow “ under the 
fifth^rib.” It is possible that with the passion of vengeance 
for his brother, may have been mingled the fear lest Abner 
should supplant him in the king’s favour. David burst 
into passionate invective and imprecations on Joab when 
he heard of the act, and forced him to appear in sackcloth 
and tom garments at the funeral. (2 Sam. iii. 31.*) But 
it was an intimation of Joab’s power which David never 




forgot. The awe in which he stood of the sons of Zcruiah 
cast a shade over the whole remainder of his life. 

There was now no rival left in the way of Joab’s ad- 
vancement, and soon the opportunity occurred for his 
legitimate accession to the highest post that David could 
confer. At the scige of Jebus, the king offered the office 
of chief of the army, now grown into a “ host,” to any one 
who would lead the forlorn hope, and scale the precipice 
on which the besieged fortress stood. With an agility 
equal to that of David himself, or of his brother Asahel, 
Joab succeeded in the attemi)t, and became in conse- 
quence commander-in-chief — ‘X'aptain of the host — the 
same office that Abner had held under Saul, the highest * 
in the state after the king. His importance was imme- 
diately shown by his undertaking the fortification of the 
conquered city, in conjunction with David. 

In this post he was content, and served the king with 
undeviating fidelity. In the wide range of wars which David 
undertook, Joab was the acting general, and he there- 
fore may be considered as the founder, as far as military 
prowess was concerned, the Marlborough, the Eelisarius, 
of the Jewish empire. Abishai, his brother, still accom- 
panied him as captain of the king’s “ mighty men.” He 
had a chief armour-bearer of his own, and ten attendants 
to cany his equipment and baggage. He had the charge, 
formerly belonging to the king or judge, of gi\'ing the 
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signal by trumpet for advance or retreat. Ke was called 
by the almost regal title of “ lord,” “ the prince of the 
king’s army.” His usual residence (except when cam- 
paigning) was in Jerusalem ; but he had a house and pro- 
perty, with barley fields adjoining, in the country, near an 
ancient sanctuary, called from its ncmadic village “ Baal- 
hazor,” where there were extensive sheep-walks. His 
great war was that against Ammon, which he conducted 
in person. 

But the services of Joab to the king were not confined 
to these military achievements. In the entangled rela- 
tions which grew up in David’s domestic life, he bore an 
important part. The first occasion was the unhappy cor- 
respondence which passed between him and the king 
during the Ammonite war respecting Uriah, the Hittite, 
which led to the treacherous sacrifice of Uri^h in a sortie. 
It shows both the confidence reposed by David in Joab, 
and Joab’s too unscmpulous fidelity to David. From 
the possession which Joab thus acquired of the terrible 
seerpt of the royal household, has been dated, with 
some probability, his increased power over the mind of 
the king. 

The next occasion on which it was displayed was in 
his successful endeavour to reinstate Absalom in David’s 
favour, after the murder of Amnon. It would almost 
seem as if he had been guided by the effect produced 
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•upon the king by Nathan’s parable, A similar apologue 
he put into the mouth of a “wise woman of Tekoah.” 
The exclamation of David on perceiving the application 
intimates the high opinion which he entertained of his 
general, “Is not the hand of Joab in all this ? ” A like 
indication is found in the confidence of Absalom that 
Joab, who had thus procured his return, would also go a 
step further and demand his admission to his father’s pre- 
sence. Joab, who evidently thought that he had gained 
as much as could be expected, twice refused to \isit the 
prince, but having been entrapped into an interview by 
a stratagem of Absalom, undertook the* mission and suc- 
ceeded in this also. 

'J"he same keen sense of his master’s interests that had 
prompted this desire to heal the breach in the royal family 
ruled the coyduct of Joab no less, when the relations of 
the father and son were reversed by the successful revolt 
of Absalom. His former intimacy with the prince did 
not impair his fidelity to the king. He followed him 
beyond the Jordan, and in the final battle of Ephraim, 
assumed the responsibility of taking the rebel prince’s 
dangerous life in spite of David’s injunction to spare him, 
and when no one else had courage to act so decisive 
a part. He was well aware of the terrible effect it would 
have on the king, and on this account possibly dissuaded 
his young friend Ahimaaz from bearing the news; but 
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when the tidings had been broken, he had the spirit him- 
self to rouse David from the frantic grief which would 
have been fatal to the royal cause. His stern resolution 
(as he had himself anticipated) well nigh proved fatal to 
his own interests. The king could not forgive it, and 
went so far in his unreasonable resentment as to transfer 
the command of the army from the too faithful Joab to 
his other nephew, Amasa, the son of Abigail, who had even 
sided with the insurgents. In like manner he returned 
only a reproachful answ^er to the vindictive lo^^alty of 
Joab’s brother, Abishai. Nothing brings out more strongly 
the good and bad qualities of Joab than his conduct in 
this trying crisis of his history. On the one hand, he re- 
mained still faithful to his master. On the other hand, as 
before in the case of Abner, he was determined not to 
lose the post he so highly valued. Ami^sa w'as com- 
mander-in-chief, but Joab had still his own small following 

of attendants ; and with him were the mighty men com- 

* • 

majaded by his brother Abishai, and the body-guard of the 
idol;* With these he went out in pursuit of the remnants 
of the rebellion. In the heat of pursuit he encountered 
his rival Amasa, more leisurely engaged in the same quest. 
At “ the great stone ”, in Gibeon, the cousins met. Joab’s 
sword was attached to his girdle, by design or accident it 
protruded from its sheath : Amasa rushed into the trea- 
cherous embrace to which Joab invited him, holding fast 
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his sword by his own right hand, whilst the unsheathed 
sword in his left hand plunged into Amasa’s stomach; 
a single blow from that practised arm, as in the case of 
Abner, sufficed to do its work. Joab and his brother 
hurried on to discharge their commission, whilst one of 
his ten attendants stayed by the corpse, calling on the 
royal party to follow after Joab. But the deed produced 
a frightful impression. The dead body was lying in a pool 
of blood by the roadside ; everyone halted as they came 
up, at the ghastly sight, till the attendant dragged it out 
of the road, and threw a cloak over it. Then, as if the 
.spell was broken, they followed Joab, now once more 
captain of the host. He, too, when they overtook him, 
presented an aspect long afterwards remembered with 
horror. The blood of Amasa had spurted all over the 
girdle to whic^i the sword was attached, and the sandals on 
his feet wxre red with the stains left by the falling corpse. 
But, at the moment, all were absorbed in the pursuit of 
the rebels. Once more a proof was given of the wide 
spread confidence in Joab’s judgment In the besieged 
towTi of Abel Bethmaachah, far in the north, the same 
appeal was addressed to his sense of the evils of an endless 
civil war, that had been addressed to him years before by 
Abner, near Gibeon. He demanded only the surrender of 
the rebel chief, and on the sight of his head throwm over 
the wall, withdrew the army and returned to Jerusalem, 
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His last remonstrance with David was on the announce- 
ment of the king’s desire to number the people. “ The 
king prevailed against Joab.” But Joab’s scruples were 
so strong that he managed to avoid numbering two of the 
tribes, Levi and Benjamin, (i Chron. xxii. 6). 

There is something mournful in the end of Joab. At 
the close of his long life, his loyalty, so long unshaken, at 
last wavered. “ Though he had not turned after Absalom, 
he turned after Adonijah.” This probably filled up the 
measure of the king’s long cherished resentment. We 
learn from David’s last song that his powerlessness over 
his courtiers was even then present to his mind (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 6, 7), and now on his death-bed, he recalled to 
Solomon’s recollection the two murders of Abner and 
Amasa, with an injunction not to let the aged soldier 
escape with impunity. , 

The revivafof the pretensions of Adonijah after David’s 
death, was sufficient to awaken the suspicions of Solomon. 
The king deposed the high priest Abiathar, Joab’s friend 
aijd fellow conspirator, — and the news of this event at once 
farmed Joab himself. He claimed the right of sanctuary 
within the curtains of the sacred tent, under the shelter of 
the altar at Gibeon. He was pursued by Senaiah, who 
at first hesitated to violate the sanctuary of the refuge ; 
but Solomon urged that the guilt of two such murders 
overrode all such protection. With his hands on the altar, 
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therefore, the grey-headed warrior was slaughtered by his 
successor, the body was' carried to his house ^‘in the wil- 
derness,” and there interred. He left descendants, but 
nothing is known of them. 

Bible Dictionary, 


SOLOMON. 

^ OLOMON, the third King of Israel, is as unlike either 
of his predecessors as each of them is unlike the other. 
No person occupies so large a space in Sacred History, of 
■>\’hom so few personal incidents are related. That stately 
and melancholy figure — in some respects* the grandest 
and the saddest in the sacred volume — is, in detail, little 
more than a mighty shadow. But on the other hand, of hisc 
age, of his court, of his works, we know more than of 
any other. Now, for the first time since the Exodus, 
we find distinct traces of dates — ^years, months, days. 
Now at last we seem to come across m ^numents which 
possibly remain to this day. Of the earlier ages of 
Jewish history, nothing has lasted our time except it 
be the sepulchre, and the wells \ works of Nature rather 
than of men. ........ 
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But the epoch is remarkable, not only for its distinct- 
ness, but for its splendgur. It is characteristic indeed of 
the Jewish records that, clearly as Solomon’s greatness is 
portrayed at the time, it is rarely noticed in them again. 
Ot all the characters of the Sacred History, he is the 
most purely secular ; and merely secular magnificence 
waf» an excrescence, not a native growth, of the chosen 
^'people. Whilst Moses and David are often mentioned 
again in the sacred books, Solomon’s name hardly occurs 
after the close of his reign. But his fame ran, as it were, 
underground amongst the traditions of his own people 

and of the east generally 

And, although his secular aspect has withdrawn him 
from the religious interest which attaches to many others 
of the jewir^h saints and heroes, yet in this very circum- 
stance there are points of attraction indispensable to the 
0 

development of the Sacred History. It enables us to 
study his reign more freely than is possible in the case 
of the more purely religious characters of the Bible. 
He is, in a still more exact sense than his father, “ one 
of the great men of the earth ” — and, as such, we can 
deal with his historj^, as we should with theirs. It thus 
serves as a connecting link between the common and the 
Sacred world. To %ve had many such characters in the 
Biblical History would have brought it down top nearly 
to the ordinaiy level. , But to have one such is necessary 
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to show that the interest which we inevitably feel in such 
events and in such men has a place in the designs of Provi- 
dence, and in the lessons of Revelation. In Solomon, 
too, we find the first beginnings of that wider view which 
ended at last in the expansion of Judaism into Christianity. 
His reign contains the first historical record of the con- 
tact between Western Europe and Eastern India. In his 
fearless encouragement of ecclesiastical architecture is 
the first sanction of the employment of art in the ser\’ice 
of a true Religion. In his writings and in the literature 
which sprung from them, is the only Hebrew counterpart 
to the philosphy of Greece. For all these reasons, there 
is in him a likeness one-sided indeed, of the Son of 
David,” in whom East and West, philosphy and religion, 

were reconciled together 

The reign of Solomon has sometimes been called the 
Augustan age of the Jewish nation. But there was this 
peculiarity, that Solomon was not only its Augustus, but 
its Aristotle. With the accession of Solomon a new 
world of thought was opened to the Israelites. The 
curtain which divided them from the surrounding nations- 
was suddenly rent asunder. The wonders of Egypt, the 
commerce of Tyre, the romance of Arabia, nay, it is even 
possible, the Homeric age of Greece, became visible. Of 
this the first and most obvious result, as has been hinted, 
was the ^owth of architecture. But the general effects on 
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Israel heard of the judgment which the king had judged, 
and they feared the king” — ^young as he was — for they 
saw that the wisdom of God was in him to do jud^mentr 
And not only in his own age, but long aften^^ards did the 
recollection of that serene reign keep alive the idea of 
a just king before the eyes of the people, and enable them 
to understand how there should once again appear at the 
close of their history a still greater Son of David 

Co-extensive with the all-embracing character of 
Solomon’s wisdom, was its far-spreading renown and its 
variety of forms. Both alike are spoken of, the one as 
the counterpart of the other. ^^Thy soul covered the 

whole earth, and filled it with dark parables The 

countries marvelled at thee for thy interpretations, and 
Songs, and proverbs, and parables” (Ecclus. xlvii. 17). 

Of all these manifestations of Avisdom, that which 
seems to have gathered the widest fame in his own time 
was the questioning and answering, “ the interi)retations” 
of hard questions and riddles. The climax of the defini- 
tion of wisdom is “ the understanding of a proverb, and 
the interpretation ; the words of the wuse, and their dark 
sayings.” The chiefs around seem to have been stimu- 
lated by his example, or by their example to have stimu- 
lated him, to carry on tliis kind of Socratic dialogue 
with each other. Examples of them seem to be found 
in the Book of Proverb^, especially in the words of Agur. 
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‘‘ What are the six things that the Lord hateth “ What 
are the two daughters of the horseleach?” “ What are 
the three things that are never satisfied ? — the three things 
that are too wonderful ? — the three things that disetuiet 
the earth? — the four things that are little and wise?* 
the four things that are comely in going?” The historians 
of T)Te recorded that this interchange of riddles went on 
constantly behveen Solomon and Hiram, each being 
under the engagement to pay a forfeit of money for every 
riddle that he could not solve. Solomon got the better of 
Hiram, till Hiram set to w'ork a T)Tian boy, the younger 
son of Abdemon, who both solved the riddles of Solomon, 
and set others which Solomon could not answer. But 
the most remarkable instance was one which has left its 
traces in both the Old and New Testament, and in the 
boundless fancies of later tradition. A chieftainess, a 
queen from some distant country, was attracted by the 
wide-spread accounts of his wisdom, to come herself in 
]>erson to put these riddles to him. Her long train of 
camels lived in the recollection of the Israelites, as 
bringing gifts of gold, precious stones, and balsam, to her 
host. A memorial of her visit was long believed to 
remain in the balsam gardens of Jericho. Like Hiram, 
she was worsted in the unequal conflict. All her ques- 
tions were answered ; and the magnificence of the court, 
especially of the state entrance to the Temple, was such 
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that “ there was no more spirit left in her.” But it was 
his ^‘wisdom ” chiefly which dwelt in her mind. “ Happy 
are thy wives, happy are these thy servants, who stand 

continually before thee, and hear thy wisdom.” 

The combination of remote characters for a joint piir- 
I)Ose on an iinexiiected scene has a natural appeal to 
the human imagination. As such, the visit of the Queen 
of Shelia has won for itself a conspicuous place in the 
New Testament. The Queen of the South shall rise up 
in the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn 
it : for she came from the uttermost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon.” The s])irit of this asking 
of questions and solving of dark riddles is of the very 
nature of tnie philosophy. ‘‘To ask questions rightly,” 

' said Lord Bacon, “ is the half of knowledge.” “ Life 
without cross-examination is no life at all,” said Socrates. 
And of this stimulating process, of this eager inquiry, of 
this solicitation of new meanings out of old ivords, 
Solomon is the first example. When we inquire, when 
we restlessly question, in our search after truth, when 
we seek it from unexpected quarters, we are but fol- 
lowing in the steps of the wise King of Judali, and the 

wise Queen of Sheba ■. 

The chief manifestation, in writing, of Solomon’s 
wisdom was that of Proverbs. The inward spirit of his 
philosophy consisted in questionings about the ends of 
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life, propounding and answering the difficulties suggested 
by human experience. Its form was either that of simi- 
litudes, or short homely maxims. 

Proverbs,” in the modern sense of that word, imjily 
a popular and national reception — they imply, according 
to the celebrated definition by one of our most eminent 
statesmen, not only one man’s wit,” but many men’s 
wisdom.” This is, however, not the case with Solomon’s 
proverbs. Tliey are individual, not national. It is be- 
cause they represent not many men’s wisdom, but one 
man’s super-eminent wit, that they produced so deep an 
impression. They were gifts to the people, not the pro- 
duce of the i^eople. ‘^The words of the wise are as 
goads,” as barbed points to urge forward to incjuiry, to 
knowledge. This is one aspect. They are also “as nails * 
or stakes driven” hard and home into the^ ground of the 
lieart “ by the masters of the assembly, by the shepherds 
of the people.” Their pointed form is given to them to 
make them stimulate the heart and memory; they are 
driven in with all the weight of authority to give fixed- 
n^ess and firmness to the whole system. 

Tte extent of this literature was far beyond what has 
come down to us. “He spake three thousand pro- 
verbs.” Jbut ot these, a considerable number are actually 
preserved in the Book of Proverbs. The whole book 
emanates from his spirit. They abound in allusions, 
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now found for the first time, and precisely applicable 
to tlie age of Solomon — to gold and silver and precious 
stones ; to the duties and power of kings ; to com- 
merce. In them appears the first idea of fixed edu- 
cation and discipline, the first description of the diver- 
sities of human character. In them the instincts of the 
animal creation are first made to give lessons to men. 
Here also, as already remarked, we see the specimen of 
those riddles which delighted the age. 

The Book of Proverbs is not on a level with the 
Prophets or the Psalms. It approaches human things 
and things divine from quite another side. It has even 
something of a worldly prudential look, unlike the rest of 
the Bible. But this is the very reason why its recognition 
as a sacred book is so useful. It is the philosophy of 
practical life. ^ It is the sign to us that the Bible does 
not despise common sense and discretion. It impresses 
upon us, in the most forcible manner, the value of intel- 
ligence and prudence, and of a good education. It deals 
too in that refined, discriminating, careful view of the finer 
shades of human character so necessary to any true estimate 
of human life. '‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and 
the stranger doth not intermeddle with its joy.” How 
much is there, in that single sentence, of consolation, of 
love, of forethought! And, above all, it insists, over and 
over again, upon the doctrine that goodness is " wisdom^' 
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and that wickedness and vice are folly'' There may be 
many other views of virtue and vice, of holiness and sin, 
higher and better than this. But there will be always 
some in the world who will need to renieml)er that 
a good man is not only religious and just, but wise ; and 
that a bad man is not only wicked and sinful, but a 

miserable, contemptible fool 

The Arabian traditions relate of Solomon that in the 
staff on which he leaned, and which supported him loni; 
after his death, there was a worm which was secretly 
gnawing it asunder. 1’he legend is an apt eyiblem of 
the dark end of Solomon’s reign. As the reeWd of hi.s 
grandeur contains a recognition of the interest and \alue 
of secular magnificence*and wisdom, so the record of hi.s 
decline and fall contains the most striking witness to the 
instability of all power that is divorced frpm moral and 
religious principle. As Bacon is in English history 

“ The wisest, greatest, meanest of mankuid,” 


SO is Solomon in Jewish and Sacred history. 

ytrtvuih Cfiutc/i, M i6(t 
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/^HAB is the first of the king’s of Israel, who appears 
to have practised polygamy. But o\er his harem 
presided a queen who has thrown all her le.sser rivals into 
the shade. For the first time the chief wife of an Israelite 
king was one gf the old accursed Canaanitc race. A new 
dynasty now sate on the Tyrian throne, founded by Kth- 
baal. He had, according to the Phoenician records, 
gained the crown by murder of his brother, and he united 
to the royal dignity his former office of High Priest of 
Ashtaroth. The daughter of fi l ;i-^aal waa ^ezebeL a 
name of dreadful import to IsrAelitish ears, though in 
later ages it has reappear^ under the innocent form of 
Isabella. 

The marriage of Ahab with this princess was one of 
these turning points in the history of families where a 
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new influence runs like poison through all its branches 
and transforms it into another being. Jezebel was a 
woman in >vhom, with the reckless and licentious habits 
of an oriental queen, were united the fiercest and sternest 
equalities inherent in the old Semitic race. Her husband, 
in w hom generous and gentle feelings w^ere not wanting, 
w^as yet of a w’eak and yielding character, which soon 
made him a tool in her hands. Even after his death, 
through the reigns of his sons, her presiding spirit was 
the evil genius of the dynasty. Through her daughter 
Athaliah — a daughter w^orthy of the mother — her influence 
extended to the rival kingdom. The wild license of her 
life and the magical fascination of her arts, or her cha- 
racter, became a proverb in the nation. Round her, and 
from her, in different degrees of nearness, is evolved the 
awful drama of the most eventful crisis of tjiis portion of 
the Israelite history. 

The first indication of her influence was the establish- 
ment of the Phoenician worship on a grand scale in the 
court of Ahab. To some extent this was the natural 
consequence of the depravation of the public worship of 
Jehovah by Jeroboam; which seems under Omri to 
have taken a more directly idolatrous turn. But still the 
change from a symbolical worship of the One True God, 
with the innocent rites of sacrifice and prayer, to the 
cruel and licentious worship of the J^hoenician divinities, 
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was a prodigious step dowTiwards, and left traces in 
Northern Palestine which no subsequent refonnations 
were able entirely to obliterate. Two sanctuaries were 
e.stablished ; one for each of the great Phcenician deities, at 
earJi of the two new capitals of the kingdom. The sanc- 
tuary of Ashtaroth, with its accustomed grove, w^as under 
Jezebel’s special sanction, at the palace of J ezree l. Four 
hundred priests or prophets ministered to it, and were sup- 
ported at her table. A still more remarkable sanctuary i 
was dedic ated to Ba al, on the h ill of Samari a. It was of 
a size sufheient to contain all the worshippers of Baal 
that the northern kingdom could furnish. Four hundred 
and fifty prophets frequented it. In the interior was a 
kind of inner fastness or adytum, in which were seated or 
raised on pillars, the figures carved in wood of the 
Phoenician deities as they were seen, in vision, centuries j 
later by Jezebel’s fellow-countryman, Hannibal, in the 
sanctuary of Gades. In the centre was Baal, the Sun- 
God : around him were the inferior divinities. In front of 
the temple, stood on a stone pillar the figure of Baal alone. 

As far as this point of the history, the effect of the 
heathen worship was not greater than it had been at 
Jerusalem. But there soon appeared to be a more 
energetic spirit at work than had ever come forth from 
the palace of Solomon or Rehoboam. Now arose the 
first of a long series of like events in ecclesiastical his- 
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toiy, — the first Great Persecution — the first persecu- 
tion on a large scale, which the Church had witnessed in 
any shape. The extermination of the Canaan it cs, how- 
ever blood)', and unlike the spirit of Christian times, 
had yet been in the heat of w'ar and ^ictory. Those who 
remained in the land were unmolested in their religioiu. 
worship, as they were in their tenure of ])roperty and of 
office. It was reserved for the heathen jezebel to exem- 
plify the principle of persecution in its most direct form. 
To her, and not to Moses or Joshua, the bitte^ intoler- 
ance of modern times must look back as its legitimate 
ancestress. 

The first beginnings of the persecution arc not re- 
corded. A chasm occurs in the sacred narrative, 
must have contained the storj', only kno^vn to us through 
subsequent allusions, — how the persecutors passed 
from hill to hill, destroying the many altars which rose, 
as in the south, so in the north of Palestine, to the One 
True God — how the prophets who had hitherto held 
tiieu own in peril w'ere hunted down as the chief enemies 

V' 

of me new religion. Now began those hidings in caves 
and dens of the earth— the numerous caverns of the lime- 
stone rocks of Palestine — ^the precursors of the history of 
the Catacombs and the Covenantea^. A hundred fugitives 
might have been seen, broken up into two companies, 
guided by the friendly liand of the chief minister of Ahab’s 
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court — the Sebastian .of this Jewish iJiodetian — and 
hid in sjiacious caverns, probably among the clefts of 
Cannel. 

It might have seemed as if, in the kingdom ot Israel, — 
do^\n to this time a refuge from the idolatrous court of 
judah—rthe last remnant of the true religion were to 
jierish. But the blessing which had been pronounced 
on the new kingdom was still mightier than its accom- 
panying curse. 

It was^at this crisis that there appeared the very chief 
of tlic prophets. “ Alone, alone, alone,” — so thrice over 
is the word emphatically repeated — the loftiest sternest 
spirit of the True Faith raised up face to face with the 
and fiercest spirit of the old Asiatic paganism, 
agaSrot Jezebel rose up Elijah the Tishbite. 

He stood ajpne against Jezebel. He stands alone in 
many senses among the prophets. Nursed in the bosom 
of Israel, the prophetical portion, if one may so say, (J 
the chosen people, vindicating the true religion from the 
nearest danger of overthrow, setting at defiance by invisi- 
ble power the whole forces of the Israelite kingdom, he 
reached a height equal to that of Moses and Samuel, in 
the traditions of his country. He was the prophet, for 
whose return in later years his countrymen have looked 
with most eager hope. 

He appears to have given the whole order a new 
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impulse, both in form and spirit, such as it had not had 
since the death of Samuel. Then they were ‘‘companies, 
bands of Prophets,” now they are “ sons, children of 
the Prophets ; ” and Elijah first, and Elisha aftenvards, 
appeared as the “ Father,” the “Abbot,” the “Father in 
(iod ” of the whole community. His mission was, how- 
ever, not to be the revealer of a new truth, but the 
champion of the old forgotten law. He was not so much 
a Prophetic teacher as the precursor of Prophetic teachers. 
As his likeness in the Christian era came to ]>repare the 
way for One greater than himself, so Elijah came to 
prepare the way for the close succession of Prophets 
who, for the next hundred years, sustained both Israel 
and Judah by hopes and promises before unknot^m. As 
of Luther, so of Elijah, it may be said that he was a 
Reformer, and not a Theologian. He wrott, he predicted, 
he taught, almost nothing. He is to be valued not for 
what he said, but for what he did ; not because he created, 
but because he destroyed. 

For this, his especial mission, his life and appearance 
especially qualified him. Of all the prophets he is the 
one who is most removed from modem times, from 
Christian civilization. There is a wildness, an isolation, 
a roughness about him, contrasting forcibly even with 
the mild bentf cence of his immediate successor Elisha, 
still more witit the bright serenity of Isaiah, and the 
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plaintive tenderness of Jeremiah, but most of all with the 
patience and loving kindness of the (iospel. Round his 
picture in the Churches of Eastern Christians at the 
])resent day are placed by a natural association the 
decapitated heads of their enemies. Abdallah Pasha, the 
fierce lord of Acre, almost died of terror, from a vision in 
w hich he believed himself to have seen Elijah sitting on 
the top of Carmel. It is the likeness of his stem seclu 
sion which is reproduced in John the Baptist, and which 
in him is always contrasted with the character of Christ. 

The Other prophets — Moses, Samuel, Elisha, I.saiah, 
were tonstantly before the eyes of their countr)Tnen. 
Bui Elijah they saw only by partial and momentary 
glimpses. He belonged to no sjiecial place. The very 
name of his birth-place is disputed. ‘‘There was no 
nation or kingdom ” to which Ahab had not sent to find 
him— “ but behold, they found him not.” As soon as he 
was seen, “ the breath of the Lord carried him away, 
whither they knew’ not” He was as if constantly in the 
hand of God. “As the Lord liveth, before wdiom 1 
stand,” w’as his habitual expression,' — a slave constantly 
waiting to do his master’s bidding. For an instmt he 
was seen here and there at spots far apart ; sometimes in 
the ravine of the Cherith in the Jordan valley, sometimes 
in the forests of Carmel ; now oii tWfe seashore of Zidon, 
at Zarephath ; now in the wilderness of Horeb, in the 
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distant south ; then far off on his way to the northern 
Damascus ; then on the top of some lonely height on 
the way to Ekron ; then snatched away “ on some moun- 
tain or some valley” in the desert of Jordan. He was in 
his lifetime what he is still in the traditions of the Eastern 
Church, the Prophet of the mountains. 

Whatever might be the exact S])Ot of his birth, he was 
of “the inhabitants of Gilead.” He was the greatest 
representative of the tribes from beyond the Jordan. 

• Their wild and secluded character is his no less. 'W an- 
dering, as we have seen, over the hills of Palestine, with 
no rest or fixed habitation — fleet as the wind, when the 
hand of the Lord was upon him, and he ran before the 
chariot of Ahab from Carmel to Jezreel — ^he was like the 
heroes of his own tribe of Gad, in David’s life, who swam 
the Jordan in flood time, “ whose face werejis the faces of 
lions, and whose feet were swift as the roes upon the 
mountains;” like the Bedouins from the same region at 
the present <iay, who run with unwearied feet by the side 
of the traveller’s camel, and whose strange forms are seen 
for a moment behind rock and tree, in city or field, and 
then vanish again into their native ^vildemess. And such 
as they are; such was he also in his outward appear- 
ance. Lox^ hair flowed over his back ; and a 

large rough V^ntlc' df sheepskin,, fastened around his 
loins by a gird3^' of hide, was his only covering. This 
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mantle, the special token of his power, at times he would 
strip off, and roll up like a staff in his hand ; at other 
times wrap his face in it. These characteristics of the 
Arab life were dignified but not destroyed by his high 
Prophetic mission ; and were clearly brought out in the 
outstanding events of his career 

The stoiy of Elijah, like the story of Athanasius, is full 
of sudden reverses. The prophets of Baal were destroyed ; 
Aliab was cowed. But the ruling spirit of the hierarchy 
and of the kingdom remained undaunted : Jezebel was 
not disnSayed. With one of those tremendous vows 
wliich mark the history of the Semitic race, both within 
and without the Jewish pale — the vow of Jephthah, the 
vow of Saul, the vow of Hannibal, — she sent a messenger 
to Elijah, saying, As surely as thou art Elijah, and I am 
Jezebel, .so God do to me, and more also, if I make 
not thy life tomorrow, about this time, as the life of one 
of them.” 

The Prophet who had confronted Ahab and the 
national assembly trembled before the implacable Queen. 
It was the crisis of his life. One only out of vast multi- 
tudes remained faithful to him — the Zidonian boy of 
Zarephath, as Jwish tradition believed, the future Jonah. 
With this child as his 5ole com^Kuaipn, he left the borders 
of Israel, and entered — so for the first 

and only time — the frontier of theVKv^ kingdom. But 
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he halted not there. Only an apocryf)hal tradition points 
out the mark of his sleeping form, on a rock halfway 
between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. He reached the 
limit of the Holy Land. At Beersheba he left his 
attendant youth, and thence plunged into the desert. 
Under a solitary flowering broom of the desert, he lay 
down to die. It is enough ; now, O Jehovah, take 
away my life ; for /am not better than my fathers.’^ It 
is the desponding cry of many a gallant spirit, in the day 
of disappointment and desertion. But, once and again, 
an unknown messenger, or an angelic visitant, ^ve him 
sustenance and comfort ; and “ in the strength of that 
meat he went forty days and forty nights” across the 
platform of the Sinaitic desert, till he came to the mount 
of God, to Horeb.” It is the only time, since the days 
of Moses, that the course of the Sacred History brings us 
back to these sacred solitudes. Of pilgrims, if any there 
were, to those early haunts of Israel, Elijah’s name 
alone has come down to us. In cave,” (so it Is 
called, whether from its being the usual resort, or from 
the fame of this single visit), — in the cave, well-known then, 
though uncertain now, Elijah passed the night. There 
is nothing to confirm, but there is nothing to contradict, 
the belief that it may have been in that secluded basin, 
which has been long pointed out as the spot, beneath the 
summit of what is called the Mount of Moses.” One 
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tall cyj)rcss stands in the centre of the little upland plain. 
A mined ( hapel covers the rock on which the prophet 
is believed to have rested, on the slope of the hill. A 
well and tank, ascribed to him, are on the other side of 
the basin. The granite rocks enclose it on every side, as 
though it were a natural 5anctuar)^ No scene could be 
more suitable for the vision which follows. It was, if 
^ot the first Prophetic call to Elijah, the first Prophetic 
rrianifestation to him of the Divine Will and the Divine 
Nature. It was a marked crisis, not only in his life, but 
in the hisfory of the whole Prophetic Dispensation. 

He is drawn out by the warning, like that which came to 
Moses on the same spot, and stands on the mountain side, 
expecting the signs of the Divine Presence. He listened : 
and there came the sound of a rushing hurricane, which 
burst through ^e mountain wall and rolled down the 
granite rocks itt massive fragments around him. “But 
Jehovah was not in the wind.” He stood firm on his 
feat, expecting it again ; and under his feet the solid 
mountain shook, with the shock of a mighty earthquake. 
“ But Jehovah was not in the earthquake,” He looked 
out on the hills as they rose before him in the darkness 
the night ; and they flamed with flashes of fire, as in 
the days of Moses. “ But Jehovah was not in the fire.” 
And then, in the deep stillness of the desert air — unbrokem 
by falling stream, or note of bird, or tramp of beast, or 
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cry of man — came the whisper, of a voice as of a gentle 
breath — of a voice so small that it was almost like silence. 
Then he knew that the moment was come. He drew, 
as was his >vont, his rough mantle o\xt his head ; he 
wrapt his face in its amjde foldb ; he came out from the 
sheltering rock, and stood beneath the cave to receive 
the I)i\ ine coinmunications- 

d’hey blended witli the vision : one cannot be under- 
stood witlioiit the other. They botli alike contain the 
special message to Elijah, aiui the univeivil message to 
the Universal Church. Each is marked and \'\]>laincd 
hy the I.)ivinc (juestion and the human answer, twice re- 
ijeated : “ AVhat doest thou here, Elijah: thou, the 
Prophet of Israel, here in tlte deserts of Arabia ^ 1 
havx* been very jealous for Jehovah, the Clod of Hosts 
becau ^e the chidren of Israel have fursake^i Th\ co\ enant. 
thrown down Thine altars, and slain 'Fhy rro]>hets with 
the sword; and I, even 1 (mly, am left ; and thev seek 
my life, to take it away.” lie Uiink.s that the best l>oon 
that he can ask is tliat his life should be taken away. 
It is a failure, a mistake: he is not better than his 
fathers. Such is the complaint of Elijah, which carries 
with it the complaint of many a devout heart and 
gifted mind, when tlie world h^ turned against them, 
when tl^ii words and deeds have been misinterpreted, 
when they have struggled in vain against die wickedness, 



the folly, the stupidity of mankind. But the answer to 
them is contained in the bles,ing on independence. It 
is the l)lc':.slny; on Athanasius against the world ; it the 
encouragement to the angel A])diel — Among.^t the 
faitlile^ fiitliful only he.** Resistance to evil, even in 
the desert solitude, is a new starting-point of life. Ht 
has still a task before Inm : “ (jO, return on th} way t( 
tile wilderness of Damascus.” He is to go on through 
good report and evil ; though his own heart fail him, and 
hundreds f.dl away. When he <omes, he is to anoint 
Ocinile aTid Hebrew, Khig and Brot'het. His work is 
not over, n has but just begun. In the three names, 
IBuael, Jehu, Elldia, is contained the history of the 
next generation of Israel 

But the vision reaches beyond his own immediate 
hori/on. < Tt dij^loscs to him the true relation of a Pro- 
phet to tilt' world and to the Cdiuicli. The Queen witli 
fire and sivoid, the s]deiulid temples of Je.'reel and 
Samaria, the whole nation gone .astray after her, seemed to 
be on the one .side; and the solitary Prophet, in the solitarv 
wilderness, on the other side. Sb it seemed j but so itvva^ 
not. The wind, the earthqu^e, and the fire might pass 
over him. But God was ii0t in them. Nor was he in the 
power and grandeur of the Statje^rGhiirch of Israel Deep 
down in the heart of the nation, the caves of Carmel, 
unknown to hiih, unknown to each other, are seven 
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thousand, who had not, by word or deed, acknowledged 
the power of baal. In them God was still present. In 
them was the first announcement of the doctrine, often 
repeated by later prophets, of an “ Israel within Israel, 
of a remnant of good, which embraced the true hope ol 
the future. It is the profound Evangelical truth, then 
first beginning to dawn upon the earth, that tliere is a 
distinction between the nation and the individual, 
betAveen the outward divisions of sects or churches, anti 
the inward divisions which run across them; good in 

t 

the midst of evil, truth in the midst of error, internal 
invisible agreement amidst external visible di.ssension. 

It is further a revelation to Elijah, not only concerning 
himself and the world, but concerning God also. He 
himself had shared in the outward manifestations of 
Divine favour which appeared to mark tl\je Old Dispen- 
sation — the fire on Carmel, the stonn from the Mediter- 
ranean, the avenging sword on the banks of the Kishun. 
These signs had failed ; and he was now told tliat in these 
signs, in the highest sense, (iod v/as not ; not in these, 
but^n the still small gentle whisper of conscience, and 
s^tude the surest token that God was near to him. 
Nay, not in his own mission, grand and gigantic as it was, 
^(lld after ages so clearly disceni Divine Inspiration, 
as ih the still small voice of justice and truth that breathed 
through the writings of the later Proph<^', for whom he 



only i>rci)arcd the way—Hosea, Amos, Micah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah. Not in the vengeance which through Hazael 
and Jehu was to sweep away the House of Omri, so much 
as in the discerning Love which was to spare the seven 
thousand ; not in the strong east wind that i)arted the 
Red Sea, or the fire tliat swept the to]) of Sinai, or the 
cartht|uake that shook down the walls of Jericho, would 
Clod be brought so near to man. as in the still small 
voice of the Child at Ilethlehcm, as in the ministrations 
of Him ^vlio.se was not heard in the streets, in the 
awful stillness of the Cross, in the never-failing order of 
Providence, in the silent insensible influence of the 
good deeds and good words of Cod and of man. This 
is the [iredictive element of Elijah’s Prophecies. The 
history of tlie Church had made a vast stride since the 
days of MoseiS Here wc see, in Jin irresistible fonii, the 
true unity of the Bible. The Sacred narrative rises above 
itself to a world hidden as yet from the view of those to 
whom the vision was revealed, and by whom it was 
recorded. There is already a Gospel of Elijah. He, the 
furthest removed of all the Prophets from the Evangelical 
Spirit and character, has yet enshrined in the heart of 
his story the most forcible of protests against the hard- 
ness of Judaism — the noblest anticipation of the breadth 
and depth of Christianity. 

From this, the culminating point of Elijah’s life, we 
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arc called abruf)t]y to tlie renewal of his personal histors, 
and his relations with Ahab. 

It is characteristic of the Sacred history that the final 
doom of the dynasty of Omri shoiiUl be called forth, 
not by its idolatry, not by its persecution of tlie Tro- 
j)hLts, but L'y an act of injustice to an individual, a jjrivate 
I itizen. 

On the eastern slope of tlie hill of Jczrecl, immediately 
outside the Awdls, uas a smooth jilot of ground, whi<’li 
Ahab, in his desire for the improvement of his Jiivouiile 
residence, \\ished to turn into a garden. But it belonged 
to Nal>oth, a Je^rcel'te of distinguislied birtli, who sturdily 
refused, [jeiliaps with something of a religious sf:riij)lc, 
to part with it for any pri('C or c([uivalent : “Je]u.)\ah 
forbid lliat I should give to thee t!]c inheritance of my 
fathers.” The ngiit.s of an Israelite ]anc^d^vner w ere not 
to be dc.spised. The land had descended to Na]>oth, 
possibly, from the first partition of the tribes. Omri, the 
father of Ahab, had given a great price for the hill of 
S&aria to its owner Shenier. David would not take 
threshing-floor on Moriah, even from the heathen 
AWunah, without a payment. 7'he refusal brought on a 
pc<^Iiar mood of sadness, described on two occ^ions 
m,^ab an<l in no one else. Biit it! his palace there was 
one cared nothing for the scruples which tormented 
the cot^^mce evea of the worst of the Kings of Israel. 1 n 
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the i)ri(lc of her conscious su{ieriority to the ^^eakncss of 
her liushancl, “ Je/.e])el came to him and said, Dost thou 
now go\cTn the kingdom of hvraei ? Arise, and eat bread, 
and let thine heart be merry, / will give thee the vine- 
yard of Naboth the Jezreclite.” It is tlie same contrast 
— true to nature — tliat we know so well in yEgisthus and 
Clytemnestra, in Macbeth and ].ady Macbeth, where the 
feebler resolution of the man has been urged to the last 
crime by the bold and more ixlentless spirit of the woman. 
She wrote the warrant in Ahal/s name ; she gave tlie 
hint to the chiefs and nobles of the city. An assembly 
was called, at the head of whicli Naboth, by virtue of his 
high position, was jiku'od. Eliere, against him, as he so 
stood, the chc.rge of treason was brought according to 
the forms of the Jewish law*. I'he two or three necessary 
w'itnesses w'ore i>rodiued, and sate before him. The 
sentence was jjronounced. Tlie whole family were 
involved in the ruin, Naboth and his sons, in the dark- 
ness of the night, were dragged out from the city. Ac- 
cording to one account, the capital was the scene ; and 
in the usual place of execution at Samaria, by the side of 
the great tank or pool (here as at Hebron), Naboth and 
his sons were stoned ; and the blood from theii mangled 
remains ran down into the reservoir, and was licked up 
on the broad margin of stone by the ravenous tfSSgs 
which infest an Eastern capital, and by die herds of swine 
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which were not allowed to enter the Jewish city. Then 
they sent to Jezebel sayings Naboth is stoned and is 
dead.'’ And she repeated to Ahab all that Ite cared to 
hear : ** Naboth is not alive, but is dead.'* Then the 
pang of remorse shot through his heart. “ When he heard 
that Naboth was dead, he rent his clothes and put on sack- 
cloth.” But this was for the first moment only. From 
the capital of Samaria, as it would seem, he rose up, and 
went down the steep descent which lead^ to the plain of 
Jezreel. He went in state, in his royal chariot. Behind 
him, probably in the same chariot, were two of the great 
ofhccTs of his court : Bidkar, and one who.se name after- 
wards bore a dreadful sound to the house of Ahab — 
Jehu, the son of Jehoshaphat, the .son of Nimshi. And 
now they neared the city of Jezreel ; and now the green 
terraces a])peared, which Ahab at last might call his own, 
with no obstinate owner to urge against him the claims 
of law and of property ; and there was the fatal vineyard^ 
the vacant plot of ground waiting for jts new possessor. 
TTiere is a solitary figure standing on the deserted ground, 
^^ ^ough the dead Naboth had risen from his bloody 
to warn off the King from his unlawful gains. It 
is Elijidi. M in tl]^,, )mo5t pathetic of Grecian dramas, 
th^ unjust^^l^ncer^ no hem pronounced 

oi^pe unfottuhate Antigone, than Tiresias rises up to 
pronounce the curse on the Theban king, so, in tliis 
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grander than any Grecian tragedy, the well-knowTi Prophet 
is there to utter the doom of the House of Ahab. He 
comes, we know not whence. He has arisen ; he has 
come down at die word of the Lord to meet the King, 
as once before, in this second crisis of his life. Few 
and short were the words which fell from these awful lips ; 
and they are variously reported. But they must have 
fallen like thunderbolts on that royal company. They 
were never forgotten. Years afterwards, long after Ahab 
and Elijah had gone to their account, two of that same 
group found thcmseh es once again on that same spot ; 
and a king, the son of Ahab, lay dead at their feet ; and 
Jehu turned to Bidkar and said, ‘‘Remember how that 
thou and I rode behind Ahab his father, when die Lord 
laid this burden ujion him. Surely yesternight 1 saw the 
bloo^d of Nt^oth and the blood of his sons, saith 
Jkhovaii, and I will requite thee in this plat, saith 
Jehovah.” And not only on that plat, but wherever the 
house of Ahab should be found, and wherever the blood 
of Naboth had left its traces, the decree of vengeance was 
pronounced ; the horizon was darkened with the visions of 
vultures glutting on the citfcasses of the dead, and the 
]>acks of savage dogs feeding o» ^oir remains, or lapping 
up their blood. — All thi^e thipS&'thc youthful soldier 
heard, unconscious that he was to be their terrible ex^ 
cutioncr. But it was on Ahab himself that the curse fell 
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with the heaviest weight. He burst at onre into the 
familiar cry, ‘‘Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” 
The |)ro[)het and the king partccl, to meet no more. 
But the king’s last act was an act of i)enitence : on every 
anniversary of Naboth’s death, he wore the Eastern signs 
of mourning. And the Prophet’s wortls were words of 
mercy. Jt was as if the revelation of “the still small 
voice,” was becomirg clearer and clearer. For in the 
heart of Ahab there was a sense of *bertfer tilings, and 
that sense is recognised and blessed. ^ 

It \\as three years afterward.^ that the first part’ 
Elijah’s curse, in its modified form, fell on" the royal 
house. The scene is given at length, apparently to 
bring before us the gradual working-out of the catastrophe. 
The Syrian war, vshich forms the background of the Avhole 
of the histor}' of Omri’s dynasty, furnislie* the occevsion. 
To recover the fortress of Ramoth-Gilead is the objeci of 
the battle. The kings of Judah and I.srael are uniteij 
for the grand effort. The alliance is confirmed by the 
^n^arriage of Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, with Jehoram 

it* * 

son of Jehoshaphat. The names of the two royal 
femilies are intermixed for the first time since the separa- 
fS>n kingdoms. Jehoshaphat com«f» down ih state 
to Samaria, ^ A grand sacrific^J feast him and his 
soke is fprepared. The two kings, an unprecedented 
sighi,^ throne, in full pomp, 
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m the wide o])cn sjiace before the gateway of Samaria. 
Once again, though in a less striking fonn, is repeated the 
conflict between tlie true and false prophesyings, as at 
CairoeL Four hundred prophets of Baal, yet evidently 
professing the worship of Jehovali, and Israeli's, not 
foreigners— all, in one mystic chorus, urged tlie war. 
One only excej)tion was Iieard to the general acclamation ; 
not Elijah, but one who, according to Jewish tradition, 
had once foretold die fltli of Ahab — IMicaiah the 

son of Imlah 

the battle that follows under the walls of Ramoth- 
G^ttad, evcT}dhing centres on this foredoomed destniclion 
of Ahnb. All his ])recaiitions are balllcd. Early in the 
day, an arrow, whic h later tradition ascribed to the hand 
of Naaman^ 'pierced the king's breastplate. He felt his 
death wound f but, with a nobler s’piritthan had apjiearcd 
in his life, he wotdd not have it disclosed, lest the army 
should be discouraged. The tide of battle rose higher 
and higher till nightfall. The Syrian army retired to the 
fortress. Then, and not till then, as the sun went down, did 
the herald of the army proclaim, Every man to his city, 
and every man to his country, for t/io king is tfaui:' 

The long expected event had indeed arrii ed. The 
king, who had stood erect in the chariot till tliat moment, 
sank down dead. His body was carriecLhome to the royal 
burial-place in Samaria* .;^But the manner of his end left 
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its traces in a form not to be mistaken. The blood which 
all through that day had been flowing from his wound, 
had covered both the annoiir in which he )vas dre$sed 
and the chariot in which he had stood for so many hours. 
The chariot (perhaps the armour) was washed in state. • 
But the bystanders remembered that the bloQ<i, shed as 
it had been on the distant battle field, streimed into the 
same waters which had been polluted by^tfie blood of 
Naboth and his sons, and was lai)})ed up the, margin 
by the same dogs and swine, still prowling rotifid the spot y 
and that when the abandoned outcasts of the 
probably those who had assisted in the projjgate rites of 
the temple of Ashtaroth — came, according to their'shame- 
less usage, for their morning bath in the pool, they found 
it red with the blood of the first apostate “King o^ Jsrael. 
So were accomplished the warnings oi Elijah and 
Micaiah 

With the fall of Ahab a series of new characters appear? 
on the eventful scene. Elijah still remained for a time, 
only to make w^ay for successors. In the meeting of 
four hundred Prophets at Samarid, he Vas not 
Jpipenb Jb the reign of Ahaziah an(tof Jehoram, he 
for a moment. Jhere waa aletter, the only 
written prophecy ascribed to him, and the only link which 
connected him vi^th the history of Judah, addressed to 
the young prince who reigned with his father Jehoshaphat 
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at Jerusalem. There was a sudden apparition of a strange 
being, on the heights of Carmel, to the messengers whom 
Ahaziah,had sent to consult an oracle in Philistia. They 
wei€ '"p^ing, probably, along the “ haunted strand,” 
between The sea and the mountain. They heard the 
warning voice. They returned to their master. Their 
descri[)tion,c6uld apply only to one man : it must be the 
wild Prophet <if the desert whom he had heard descril)ed 
by his feith^r^and grandfather. Troop after troop was 
sent to arrest the enemy of the royal house, to seize the 
lion m Tiis top of Carmel they saw the 

soH,t^ But he was not to be taken by human 

fore© ; stroke after stroke of celestial fire was to destroy 
the armed bands, before he descended from the rockv 
height^ an^^l^vered his message to the dying king. It 
was some centuries afterguards, not far from 

the same spot, that the two ardent youths appealed, and 
provoked that Divine rebuke which places the whole 
career of Pdijah in his fitting place, as something in its 
own nature lr|nsitory, precursive, preparatory. 

. Another was tiow to take his place. The time was co|oe 
when “ the Ixnrd would take , Elijali into hfcaven by a 
tempest” Those, long wanderings were now over. No 
more was that airful figure to be seen on Carmel, nor that 
stern voice heard in Jezreel For the last time he sur- 
veyed, from the heights of the western Gilgal, the whole 
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scene of his fonner career — the Mediterranean Sea, 
Carmel, and the distant hills of (lilead — and went the 
round of the consecrated haunts of Gil^^al, Bethel, J ericho; 
One faithful disciple was with him — the son of $hapli‘^ 
whom he had first called on his way from* Sinai to 
Damascus, and who, after the manner of Basteni atten- 
dants, stood by him to ])our water over his hands in his 
daily ablutions. M'ith that tenderness which is some- 
times blended with the most rugged natures, at each 
succe5.si\^e halt the older Proj)het turned to^^hTs youthful 
companion and entreated him to stay: Tarr)'*here, I 

pray thee, for the Lord hath sent me to Bethd 

to Jericho to Jordan,” But in each case Klisha 

replied with an asseveration, tliat e-\pressed his undivided 
and urnhaken trust in his master and his masters God . 
“ As tlie Lord liveth, and as thy soul livc^h, I will nut 
leave thee.” At Bethel, and at Jcticlio, tlie students in 
jthe schools that load gathered round tliose saiTcd spots, 
came out with the sad presentiment that for the last time 


ihey were to see the revered insmictor >vho had given 
life to their studies; and they turned to their fellow- 
f P^nowest thou not that the Lord will ^ke 
from Ay head to-day?” And to every 
rcA^ii^ance he rq^Iied with ^Siphasis, “ Yea, / 
llibw your peace.” No dread of that final 

deter fiim fropi the momnful joy of seeing 
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with his own eyes the last moments, of hearing with his 
own ears the last words, of the Prophet of (iod. ‘‘ And 
they two w^nt on,” They 'went on alone. They dc- 
sc^ended die long weary slo])es that lead from Jericho to 
the Jordan. On the upper terraces, or on the mountain- 
heights behind the cit)c stood afar off,” in awe, fifty of 
the young disciples ; ‘‘and they two stood by Jordan.” 
They stood fcy its ritsliing stream ; but they were not 
to be by even lhi.s barrier. “ The aged Oileadiie 

cannot retft-tijl he again sets foot on his own side of the 
river.’* •He ungirds die rough mantle from around his 
shixgg}' frame, — he “rolled it together,” as if into a 
wonder-working staff; he “.smote” die turbid river, as 
though It were a living enemy: and the ‘Hvaters divided 
hither and thither, and they two w’ent over on di*}’ ground.” 
And now the;^ were on that further shore, under the shade 
of those hills of Pisgah and of Gilead, where, in former 
times, a Prophet, gre.Uer even than Elijah, had been 
withdraw u from the eyes of his people — whence, in his 
early youth, Elijah himself had descended in his august 
career. 11 e knew that his hour was come ; he knew that he 
had at last returned home; that lie w'as tp go wliither 
Moses had gone before him; and he turned to to 
ask for his last w^h. One only gift w^as in Elisha’s mind 
to ask ; “I ptay thee, let a doubje portion— if it be oriy 
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two moracls, b\o thirds — of thy spirit be upon mp, the 
right of thy first-born son.** 

It was a hard thing that he had asked. But it was 
granted, on one condition. If he was able to letain to 
the end the same devoted perseverance, and keep his 
eye, set and steadfast, on the departing Proiphet, the gift 
would be his. “And as they still went on,” — upwards, 
it may be, tow'ards the eastern hills, talking as^ey went 
— “behold there appeared a chariot of fire, and hordes 
of fire, and parted them both asunder.** This was the 
severance of the two friends. * 

Then came a furious storm. “ And Elijah wipnt up in the 
tempest into heaven.” In this inextricable interweaving 
of fact and figure, it is enough to mark how fitly su( h 
an act closes such a life. “ My father, my father,*’ Elisha 
cried, “ the chariot of Israel, and the horsejnen thereof” 
So Elijah had stood a sure defence to his country against 
f.all the chariots and horsemen that were ever i)ouring in 
"Aron them from the surrounding nations. So he now 
when he passed away, lost in the flames of the 
Stee(}$ the car that swept him from the earth, as in the 
fiaje of own unquenchable spirit— in the fire which had 


thrii^ blazed around hitn in his passage through his troii- 
bjkKl earthly career. A%d as in its fiery ^rce and energy, 
s<# in the end corresponded to the beginning. 

He l^d appeared in the history we know not whence, 
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and now he is gone in like manner. As of Moses, so 
of Elijah — “ no man knoweth his sepulchre ; no man 
kn^eth his resting-place until this day.” On some 
lOnel^ pc^, or in some deep ravine, the sons of the 
l’rophet;$^ vainly hoped to find him, cast away by the 
Breath of the« Lord, as in former times. “ And they 
sought hifn three days, but found him not.” He was 
g(jne, no to be seen by mortal eyes ; or, if ever 

again, only in far distant ages, when his earthly likeness 
should once again vipiiear in that same sacred region, or 
when, on the summit of a high mountain apart, by them- 
selves,” thrde^disciples, like Elisha, should be gathered 
round a Master, whose departure tliey were soon expect- 
ing : ‘‘ and there" appeared unto them Moses and Elijah 
talking with Him.” The Ascension or Assumption of 
Elijah stands otit, alone in the Jewish history, as the 
highest re[)resentation’ of the end of a great and good 
(’ai*eer \ of death as seen under its noblest aspect — as the 
completion and crown of the life which had preceded it, 
as the mysterious shrowjing of the departed within the 
invisible world, tiy a sudden stroke of storm and whirl- 
wind, or, as we may almost literally say of the martyrs of 
old, by chariots aijd-horses of fire^ the servants of God 
pass away. We know not where rest; we may 
search high and low, in the height the highest peak of 
our speculations, or in the depths of the darkest shadow 
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of the valley of death. Legend upon legend may gather 
round them, as upon Elijah ; but the Sacred Record 
itself is silent. One only mode or place there is where 
we may think of them, as of Elijah — in those Wha^come 
afterwards in their power and spirit, or in that One 
Pre.senre which still brings us near to them#, hi the 
Mount of the Transfiguration, in communion with the 
Beloved of God. 

The close of the career of Elijah is the beginning of 
the career of Elisha. It had been when he was plough- 
ing, with a vast array of oxen before him, in the rich 
pastures of the Jordan valley, that Elijah swept past him. 
Without a word, he had stripped off the rough mantle of 
his office, and thrown it over the head pf the wondering 
youth. Without a moment’s delay he had stalked on, as 
if he had done nothing. But Elisha had crushed after the 
prophet, and had obtained the playful permission to 
return for a farewell to his father and mother, in a soieipn 


jacrificial feast, and had then follow^ him ever since. 

t e had seen his master to the end. He had uttered a 
lid scream of grief as he saw him depart. He had rent 
aswder own garments, as in mouming for the dead. 
The ^ell from Elijah waS:^^ his. f^m that 

act and those wc^ihtas “been drawn the figure of speech 
which has passed into a proverb for the succession of the 


gifts of gifted men. It is one of the representations by 
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which, in the Roman catacombs, the early Christians 
consoled themselves for the loss of their departed friends. 
With the mantle he descends once more to the Jordan- 
strea%'SUld wields it in his hand. The waters (so one 
version of text repre'>ents the scene) for a moment 
hesitate \ they divided not.” lie invokes the aid of Him, 
to whote other holy name he adds the new ei)ithet of “ the 
God of Elijah ; ” and then the waters “ part hither and 
thither,” and he i)asses over and is in his owm nati\e 
region. In the western valley of the Jordan, in the 
gardens and groves of Jericlio, now fresh from its recent 
restoration, he takes up his abode, as “ the lord ” of his 
new' disciples. They see at once that “ the spirit of 
Elijah rests upon* Elisha and they bow themselves to 
the ground before him. 


0 twish Churchf 11 . 282 . 



JONAH, 

Prophet Jonah, who was to Jero])oain II. what 
Ahijah had been to Jero])oam I., and what Elisha 
had been to Jehu, though slightly nicntioncd in the 
history, has been already tlirice brought before us in 
Jewish tradition, #and conveys an instruction reaching 
far beyond his times. The child of the widow of Zare- 
phath, the boy who attended Elijah to the wilderness, 
the youth who anointed Jehu, was believed to be the 
V same as he whose story is related to us in the book of 
'Unknown authorship, of unknown date, of disputed 
meaning, but of surpassing interest — the Book of Jonah. 
Putting aside all that is doubtful, it stapda, out of the 
history oPthose wars and conqucstfil with a tmth&Uiess to 
human nature and a loftine.ss of religious sentiment that 
more than vindicate its place in the Sacred Canon. First 
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lobt at the vivid touches' of the narrative even in detail. 
We see the Prophet hasting down from the hills of 
Galilee to the one Israelite port of Joppa. He sinks into 
the deep sleep of the wearied traveller as soon as he gets 
on board after hi.s hurried journey. The storm rises ; the 
Tyrian sailors are all astir uith terror and activity. They 
attack the unknown passenger with their “ brief accumu- 
lated in«iuiries.” ‘‘Why hath this happened to us? What 
doest thou? Whence art thou? What is thy country? 
Of what people art thou?” The good seamen, heathens 
as they arc, struggle against the dreadful necessity which 
Jonah ])uts before them. They row with a force which 
seems to dig up the waves under their efforts. But 
higher and higher, higher and higher, the sea surges 
against them, like a living creature gaping for its prey. 
The victim is al last thro\\Ti in, and its cage ceases. This 
is the first deliverance, and it is the Divine blessing on 
the honest heaits and active hands of “those that go 
down to the sea in ships, and do their business in great 
waters.” * 

Then comes the unexpected rescue of the Prophet 
He vanishes from view for three long days and nights. 
One of the huge monsters which are described in the 
Psalms as always sporthig in the strange sea, and which 
in the early Christian paintings is represented as a vast 
dragon, receives him into its capacious maw. His own 



hymn of thanksgiving succeeds. Pie seeraS to 
the depths of the unseen ^vorld ; the river of the obeaSi 
wliirls him round in its vast eddies • tlie masses of sea- 
weed cnwraj) liiin as in graveclothes ; the rocky roots of 
the mountains as they descend into the sea appear 
rihove him, as if closing the gates of earth against his 
return. Tlic mighty fisli is but the tmnsiloiy in.sirument. 
Tliai on which the Prophet in his hymn lays stress is not 
the mode of his escape, but the e.scapc itself. 

The tliird deliverance is that of Nine\eh. ■ The great 
city rises before us, most magnificent of all the capitals 
of the ancient world — “great even unto God.” It 
included jiarks, and gardens, and fields, and people 
and cattle, within its vast circumference. Twenty miles 
the I’rophct penetrates into the city. Ke ' had .still 
fini.shed only one-third of his journey tjirough it. His 
utterance, like that of the nuld Preacher in the last days 
Of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, is one piercing cry, 
street to street and square to square. It reaches 
^t|^is^‘the king on his tlirone of state. The remorse for 
■^e and robbery and violence of ^lany goncfa- 

||*%i^kcned. The dumb animals a«e included, 




p£%e East, in the uniy^pts^ 
ind thei|:^ne decr<feisjevoked. 

(X thii^ revocation, and of the lessons of the whole book, 
the concentrated force is contained in the closing scene. 



outside the Eastern gate, 
tiT|3er tte shade of the broad leaves of the flo\^ering 
slmib, the rapid })roduce of the night. With the scorching 
l)last of the early morning the luxuriant shelter withers 
away, and in his despairing faintness he receives the reve- 
lation of the Divine character, which is to him as that of 
the Buttling Bush to Moses, or of the Vision on Iloreb to 
Elijah, and which sums up the whole of his own histor). 

lie has been shown to us as one of the older ProphetR 
schoolrdenouncing, rebuking, moving to and fro, without 
fi\ed I^bitation, like Elijah, flying from kingdom to 
kingdom, as if on the wings of the wind. Here we have 
embarked^ for the fir.st time in the sacred history, on 
tile stormy waters of the Mediterranean, in a ship bound 
for the dilstant Tar.shish on the coast of Spain. On the 
other side, we traverse, for tlie first time, the vast desert, 
and find ourselves in the heart of the great Assyrian 
capital Jonah is the first apostle, though involuntary 
and unconscious, of the Gentiles. The inspiration of 
, the Gentile world is acknowledged in the prophecy of 
Balaam, its nobleness in the Book of Job, its gtektness 
in the reign of Soloihon. But its distinct claims on the 
justice and mtfey of God are firstjSifcognis^ in tffe Book 
of Jonah. It is tjie ciy^of the g^«d%eatheli that causes 
the sea “ to cease from her raging.” It is the penitence 
of the vast population of the heathen Nineveh tlrat 
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arouses the Divine pity even for the innocent chilck^ 
and the dumb, helpless cattle. 

And this lesson is still more forcibly brought out by 
contrast with the conduct of the Israelite Prophet, in 
whose timidity and selfishness is seen the same de- 
generacy that has already marked the descent from 
Elisha to Gehazi. He, indeed, is delivered, but “ so as 
by fire.’' In the Prophet’s despondency, which swerves 
aside from the heavy duty imposed upon him, many a 
coward spirit that shrinks from the call of tnith and duly 
starts to see its tnie likeness. In the return* of the 
tempest-tossed soul, de profundis, to the task which ha^ 
now become welcome — in the long-sustained effort to 
which at last he winds himself up, is the same encourage- 
ment that was needed even by an apostle — “ Simon, son , 
of Jonas, lovest thou me?” But most of all is the 
warning thrust home in the rebuke to the narrow selfish-, 
ness which could lament over the >vithefing of bis oum 
btOwer, and yet complmn that the judgmefit had not been 
; c^ied out against the penitent, empire of Ninevseh. j 
More than six-score thousand persons that cannot 
• ^^c^ b^een their right hand and tb^ir 1^’^ , the 
desired to see sacrificed to hii jpreconcjeived 
necessities of a theory, or to the 

destruction bf his country's enemies.; ^'It displeased 
Jonah exceedingly, and he was very angry. I pray thee, 



was not this my saying when I w'as yet in my country? 

Therefore take, I hescech Ihce, my life from me ; 

for it is better for me to die than to live.” Better (so it 
has often been said by Jonah’s successors) to die, than 
that unbaptized infants should be saved — than that the 
re]>robate should rei)ent — than that God’s threatenings 
should ever be revoked — than that the solemnity of 
life should be di.'^turbed by the restoration of tlie thou- 
stintls who have had no opportunity of knowing the 
Divine wall — than that God should at last “ be all in 
all.” He sate under the shadow of his booth, still 
hoping, believing for the w^orst, till he might see what 
would become of the city.” 

In the scorching blast that beat upon the head of Jonah, 
when he “ ialuted and washed himself to die„” and w ith 
a sharp cry reqpated, in the pangs of his ow n destitution, 
what he had, before murmured only as a theological diffi- 
culty, the sitcred^ narrative leaves him. In the popular 
traditions of . East and West, Jonah’s name alone has 
survived the lesser Prophets of the Jewish Church. It 
still lives, not only in many a Mussulman tomb along the 
coasts aid hills pf Syria, but in the thoughts and devo- 
tions of Cliiistipndom. The marvellous escape frcto the 
deep, through singlie^^pas^hg allu^n in the Gospel 
history, was tnade an emblem of the deliverance of 
Christ himself from the jaws of death and the grave. 
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The great Christian dortrine of the boundless power of 
human repentance received its cliief illustration from the 
rej>entance of the Ninevites at the jjrcaching of Jonah. 
I’liere is hardly any figure from the Old Testament which 
the early Christians in the Catacombs so often took as 
their consoLition in pei^ecution as the deliverance of 
Jonah on the seashore, and his naked form stretched out 
in the burning sun beneath the sheltering gourd. But 
these all cons])ire with the stor) itself in i^roclaiming that 
still wader lesson of whifh 1 have spoken. It is the rare 
jnote&t of theolog) against the excess of theology — it is 
the faithful delineation, through all its \aried states, of 
the dark, sinister, selfish side of even great religious 
teachers. It is the grand Biblic al appeal to the common 
instin<^'ls of humanity, and to the universal love of God, 
against the narrow dogmatism of sectarian polemics. 
'J'here has never been a “ generation " which has not 
needed the majestic revelation of sternness and charity, 

' ^ach bestowed where most deserved and where least ex- 
in the sign of the Prophet Jonah.” v 

JtwitkCkittxhf il 35s. 
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J SAT AH stands out at once as the representative of his 
own age, and yet as a univer-.a! teacher oi mankind. 
Whilst the 4 >l^er Prophets of the period in which he lived 
‘are' known only to the byi>alhs of theolog}', in the cpiaint 
texts of rem^ preachers, Isaiah is a household word 
eveSywh^e* For the first tune since Elisha we have a 
pre^et,^ of whose life and aspect we can be said to have 
any dtiuils. He was statesman as well as Proiihet. He 
lived not in the remote villages' of Judah like Micah, or 
wdtndering over and d^o like Elijah and Amos, but in 
the centre 111 political life and actm^, His whole 
thoughts cdiour ^ |eiusalern. i^4he first 

Prophet specl^"'^ta<!l^':t^^ and the court. 

He was, according to Jewish ta^TOon, the cousin of 
Uzziah, his father Amoz being held to be a younger 



son of Joash. He wrote Uzziah’s life (2 Chron. xxvi. 22) ; 
and his first Prophecies, beginning in the close of that 
reign, illustrate the reign of Jotham, as well as of the 
three succeeding sovereigns. His individual and do- 
mestic life was a kind of impersonation of the Pro- 
phetic office. His wife was a Pro[)hetess. According to 
a practice which seems to have prevailed throughout 
his career as through that of his contemporary Hosea, 
he himself and his children all bear Prophetic names : 
“ Behold I and the children whom the Lord hath given 
me are for a sign and a wonder in Israel from the^/Ord of 
Hosts/’ He had a circle of disciples (Tsa. viii. 16), pro- 
bably of Prophets, in whom his spirit was long continued. 
The length of his life, the grandeur of his social position, 
gave a force to what he said, beyond what was possible 
in the fleeting addresses of the humbler Prophets wffio had 
preceded him. There is a royal air in his attitude, in his 
movements, in the sweep of his vision, which commands 
i attention. He was at once “great and faithful,” in his 
vision.” Nothing escapes him in the events of his time, 
older Prophetic writings are worked up by him into 
* his own w<|rds. He does not break with the past He 
is no|frashamed of ‘bupding o» the found^Mion of those 
who ha^ before him. All that thiro is of general 
instrdc^n fe Joel, Micah, or Amos, is rejiroduced in 
Isaiah. / style has its own marked peculiarity and 
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novelty. The fierce impassioned addresses of Joel and 
Nahum, the abriij)! strokes, the contorted turns of Hosea 
and Amos, give way to something more of a continuous 
flow, where stanza succeeds to stanza, and canto to canto, 
\N ith almost a natural secpience. Full of imagery' as is his 
l)oetry, it still has a simplicity which was at that time so 
rare as to provoke the satire of the more i)opular Prophets. 
Tliey, pushing to excess the nervous rhetoric of their pre- 
decessors, could not bear, as they expressed it, to be 
treated like children. Whom shall he teach knowledge, 
.and whom shall he make to understand doctrine ? Them 
that are weaned from the milk, and drawn from the 
breasts!” Those constant recurrences of the general 
trutlis of spiritual religion, majestic in their plainness, 
seemed to them mere common-i>lace repetitions ; — “ pre- 
cept upon precept, precept upon precept, line upon line, 
line upon line, here a Kttle, there a little.” It is the uni- 
versal complaint pif the shallow inflated rhetoricians of 
the professedly religious world against original genius and 
apostolic simplicity, the complaint of the babblers ofj 
Ephesus against St. John,:the protest of all scholastic and 
pedantic systettJS hgaip$t the freeness and the^ breadth of 
a Greater than }ohn or I^h. divine utterances 

have always app^red defeefive, and f^inimpassioned, and 
indefinite, in the ears of those who crave for wilder ex- 
citement and more elaborate systems, bu^^ve no less 
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found, for that very reason, a sure response in the child-like 
genuine, natural soul of every age. 

The general objects of Isaiah’s mission are best indi- 
cated in the account which he himself has left us of his 
call, or (as we should now describe it) his conversion to 
the Prophetical office. 

“ In the year that king Uzziah died,” in the last year 
of that long reign of fifty-two years, as the life of the aged 
king, now on the verge of seventy, was drawing to its 
close in the retirement of the house of lepers, the young 


Isaiah w'as, or in ^ision seemed to be, in the court of the'^ 
Temple. He stood at the gate of the porch, and ga/ed 
straight into the Holy Place, and into the Holy of Holies 
itself. All the intervening obstacles were removed. The 
great gates of cedar-wood w^re thrown open, the many- 
coloured veil that hung before the innernK)st sanctuary 
was drawm aside, and deep mthin was a throne as of a 
King, high and lifted up, towering as if into the sky. 
What was the form that sat thereon, here, as elsewhere, 
forbears to describe; Only by outward and 
? images, as to us by secondary causes, could the 
M Essence be expressed. The long drapery of his 
train fiUe^' the Temple, as “His glory Ms the earth.’* 
Around Ihe throne, as the cherubs on each side of the 
mercy^seat, as the guards round the king, with head and 
feet veiled#1l|^es floated like flying serpents, themselves 
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glowing with the glory of which they were a part, whilst 
vast wings enfolded their faces and their feet, and sup- 
ported them in mid-air round the throne. From side to side 
went up a hymn of praise, which has since been incorpo- 
rated m the worship of Chri.>lcndom, and which expressed 
that He w'as there who ])ore the great Name specially 
ap])ropriated to the period of the Jewish monarchy and to 
the Prophetical order — the Lord of Hosts.” The sound 
of their voices rang like thunder to the extremity of 
the Temple. The pillars of the gate-way trembled, as 
if in another eartlujuake-shock, and tlie whole building 
within grew dark as with the smoke of a vast sacrifice. 
It w\xs a .sight and sound w'hich the youthful Isaiah recog- 
nized at pnee as the intimation of Divinity. It w'as the 
revelation of the Divine Presence to him, as that of the 
Burning Push ^o IMoses, or of the Still Small Voice to Elijah, 
— the inevitable prelude to a Prophetic mission, couched 
in tile form most congenial to his owm character and 
situation. To him, the Royal Prophet of Jerusalem, this 
manifestation of royal spjendour was the almost necess^ 
vesture in which the Spiritual Truth was to be clotfe^. 
All his own sin5 — knovv ri6t what they were-r*libd 
the sins of his nation — we know them from himself 
and the contemporary Prophets — passed before him, and 
he said, “Woe is me, for I am lost, because I am a man 
of unclean lips, and I dwell amongst a peo^ of unclean 
' • 
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f lips ; for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lo^d of 
Hosts.” On the.se defiled lijis, ^erefore/ the 


purifying touch was laid. From the flamjftg. altar, the 
flaming seraph brought a flaming coal. This was tl^ 
creation, so to speak, of that marvellous style which has 
entrance the world; the burning furnace which wanhs, as 
with a central fire, everj^ variety of his addresses. Then 
came the voire from the sanctiiar)^, saying, ‘^ Whom shall I 
send, w'ho will go for Us ?” With unhesitating devotion the 
youth replied, Here am I ; send me ! ” In the words that 
follow is represented the whole of the Prophet’ toeer. 
First, he is forewarned of the fprlorri hopelessness of his 
mission. The louder and more earnest is4iis cry, the less 
w'ill they hear and understand — the mote clearly he sets 
tlie vision of truth before them, the less will they see. 
‘‘ Make the heart of this people gross, au^ make their 
cars heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they "see w'ith their 
eyes, and hear with their and understand with their 
heart, and be converted and healed.” These mournful 
words, wclFknown to us through their fivefold repetition 
ill the Testament as the description of the Jewish 
pe^le ik its latest stage of decay, were doubtless true in 
the highest degree of that wayward generation to which 
Isaiah was called to speak. His: afilrit sank withb him, 
and he O Lord, how long ? ” The reply unfolded 

at once tbe^ -^ker and the brighter side of the future. 
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Not till ^cc^Ssive invasions had wasted the cities, not 
till the hojuses had been left witliout a human being 
within them, not till the land had been desolate with 
desolation, would a better hope dawn ; not till the inva- 
sions of Pekah and Sennacherib had done their work, not 
till ten out of the twelve tribes had been removed for away, 
and there shoii|^l have been a great forsaking in the midst 
of the land, would he be relieved from the necessity of 
delivering his stem, but fruitless warnings, • against the 
idolatry, ^he dulness, the injustice of his people. But 
widely-sjiread and deeply-seated as was the national cor- 
ruption, there was, still a sound portion left, which would 
'I*'' 

live on and flourish. As the aged oak or terebinth of 
Pal^ne^jfUay bV shattered, and cut down to the very 
roots, yet out of the withered stump a new shoot 
may spring fotih) and grow into a miglity and vigorous 
tree, so is the holy seed, the faithful few, of the chosen 
people. This the true consolation of all Ecclesiastical 
history. It is, a thought which is but little recognized in 
its earlier ai:id nider stages, when the inward and outward 
, are easily confounded together. But it is the very message 
of life tO’ a more refined and complex age, and it was the 
key-note to , the whQle.^.fOf Isaiah’s prophecies. It had, 
indeed, been dimly ipdicate^l to Elijah, in the premise of 
the few who had nStliowed the knee to Baal,/ahd in the 
still small whisper Which -was greater than thunder, earth- 
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quake, and fire. But in Isaiah’s time it first/if 
say so, became a living doctrine of the Jewish ’ Cfeorch, 
and through him an inheritance of the ChristfaUl’ Church* 
“ A remnaut — the reinant this was his watchtvtjjrd. “ The 
remnant shall return.” This was the truth ^cbhstantly 
personified before him in the name of his eldest son. A 
remnant of good in the mas^ of corruption, a remnant 
saved from the cle^triu tive invasions of Assyria, a bikst of 
spring-time in the Reformation of Hezekiah; iind,faraway 
in the distant future, a rod out of the the worn-out 
stem of Jesse — a branch, a genuine braiJch, out of the 
withered root of David ; and the wi}d&nfiis and the 
solitary place .shall be glad, and the desert shall rejoice, 
and blossom as the rose ; it shall bloi^som abujjd^tly, 
even with joy and singing, and sorrow and shall 

flee away.” . ^ 

Such was the hope and tnist which .sustained the Iho- 
phet through his sixty years of toil and conflict. Jn 
the weakness of Ahaz, in the calamities of Hezekiah, 
under the tyranny of Manasseh, firm 

and steadfest to the end. -Wider views 

opened^ as the nearer prospects of his darker 

and First of the Prophets, l;ie who fol- 

lowed him seized with unres&Ved^jJSliljid^c^ the mighty 
thought,^ that not in the thosen peopct, so much as in the 
nations outside of was to be found *the ultimate well- 
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beii^of ipan, the surest favour of God. Truly might the 
that Isaiah was ‘‘ very bold ” — “ bold 
beyond ^Va% that had gone before him — in enlarging the 
boundai^jsVf the Church ; bold with that boldness, and 
large I0|iii:^that largeness of view, which so far from 
weakening die hold on things divine, strengthens it to a 
degree unknown in less comj)rehensive minds. For to 
him fdso, with a distinctness which makes all other antici- 
pations look pale in comparison, a distinctness which 
grew with his Advancing years', was revealed the coming of 
a Son of Dav*i9^'ho should restore the royal house of 
Judah and^:gatlier the nations under its sceptre. If some 
of these belong to that phase of the Israelite 

empire, which was doomed to disap- 
PoiiK^i8^J|iid |cver$aI, yet the larger part point to a glor>’ 
w'hich ilyfjlpen more than realised. Lineament after 
lineament of that Divine Ruler was gradually drawn by 
Isaiah or his scijolars^ until at last a Figure stands fortli, so"^' 
marvelloHslj^Qrnl^etJ of power and gentleness and suf- 
fering, in the united proportions of his 

descripdSQ^|K§)'*w features of an historical Person, 
sucl\ a$ universal confession, known once, 

and subsequent aiih^s of the wofld. 


The talk Ella Mt 


riPli^^et'Vas difficult, the times 


were dark. But bfcen that, in spite of the 

opposition, the contempt, Ipid the ridicule of his contem- 
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poraries, he has in after ages been regarded as the mes- 
senger, not of sad but of glad tidings, the Evangelical 
Prophet, the Prophet of the (lospeh in accordance with 
the meaning of his own name, which he himself regarded 
as charged with Prophetic significance — “the Divine 
Salvation.” 

No other Prophet is so frequently cited in the New Tes- 
tament, for none other so nearly comes up to the. spirit of 
C’hrist and the Apostles. No other single teacher of the 
Jewish Church has so worked his way into Ac heart of 
Christendom. When Augustine asked Ambrose Vhich of 
the sacred books was best to be studied after hi^ convcr- 
s.on, the answer was “ Isaiah.” The greatest musical 
composition of modern times, embodying more than any 
single confession of faith the sentiments of the whole 
Cihristian Church, is based in far the largef '.part on the 
Prophecies of Isaiah. The wild tribes of New Zealand 
-♦seized his magnificent strains as if belonging to their own 
^national songs, and chanted them from hill to hill, with 
all'the delight of a newly discovered treasure. And, as 
in his age, so in our own, he must be pre-ctninently re- 
garded as “ the bard rapt into future times ! ” „ None other 
of anycient days so fully shared with modein philoso- 
phciii' i^|reformer, or pastor, exalted 

privilege standing, as we say, ip^dvance of his age,” 
“ before his time." Through prophetic gaze we may 
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look forward across a dark and stormy present to the 
onward destiny of our race, which must also be the hoi>e 
of each aspiring soul — When the eyes of them that see 
shall not be dim, — when tlie ears of them that hear shall 
hearken — ^when the vile person shall no more be called 
liberal, nor the churl said to be bountiful — when the 
liberal devise liberal things, and by liberal things 
shall he, stand, — when Ej)hraim shall not envy Judah, 
and Judah shall not vex Ephraim, — when thine eyes shall 
behold the King in his beauty, and sec the land that is 
very far off.” 

yewish Church, ii 447 
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^^MONGST the mountains of Galilee, amidst the 
recollections of those heroic tribes who had once 
‘'jeopardied their lives unto the death’* against the 
host of Jabin — under the very shadow of those ancient 
hills which had once echoed the triumphant strains of 
Deborah and of Barak, was nursed that burning zeal, that 
unbroken patriotism, which made the name of Galilean 
so formidable even to the legions of the Empire. There, 
far removed front the mingled despotism and corruption 


of the schools and courts of Jerusalem, out of the country 
chief priests and scribes were proualy 
coip^l^Ded that no prophet could arise, wo/tiiligbt fairly 
lool^or^e freer . and purer deveto^ent 6f Chose older 
yeamings^Btor thj? future, of th^ undjring trust in the 
invisible, had once characterised the Jewish race 
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— for an ardent hope of the promi.sed deliverance, yet not 
hardened into formalism by the traditions of the Pharisee 
--for a soaring aspiration after divinity not yet chained 
to earth by the iin])elief of the Sadducees. 

Such were all the (lahlean apostles — such especially was 
Simon surnamed the Rock. No priest of the house of 
Levi, no warrior of the host of Judali, ever burnt with more 
fervent^zeal in behalf of God’s chosen people ; no pro- 
phet ever waited in more rapt cx])ectation for the hope 
of the coming Deliverer, as it dawned upon him through 
tlie earthly images which bounded his immediate view 
in Rabylon, or Edom, or Jenisalem, than did the fisher- 
man of Galilee as he hung upon the words and looks of 
that iiriknovvn ’Teacher who appeared on the shores of his 
native lake. Gradually, dimly, doubtfully, the vision rose 
within his mind ; sometimes an awful consciousness of 
some Divine Presence, which, like Gideon or Manoah, 
he “ prayed to depart from him sometimes of an earthly 
empire, in whicl^. they who had “left all and followed 
Him,” should reign as satraps the King of Zion ; some- 
times of the blazie of glory whicii rested on the ancient 
tabernacle, as when he.wokfe upon the mounfi and 
spake “ not knowiiig what he said.” But, Ihiidst these 
dark and wavering i»)^es, his .face was set right 

direction; and therefore, in that^mOTor^m scene of 
which every detail of place and circinnstgj^ is described 
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to US with unusual precision, when at CcX^sarea Philipj^i, 
far withdrawn from the gaze of the multitude beneadi the 
snowy heights of Hermon, the question was solemnly 
put — ‘‘But whom say ye that 1 am?”~the heavenly 
truth flashed upon him, and his whole being expressed 
himself in the words which did indeed contain the 
meeting point betsveen the tw^o dispensations: “I’hou 
art the Christ, the Son of the Living God the anointed 
Messiah, whom pro]3hets and kings had desired to see ; 
the Son of Him who once again, as at the burning busli, 
had come with ever-living pow'cr to visit and redeem His 
people. Well might the solemn blessing which follows 
announce to us, as w'ith a trumpefs voice, that this w'us 
at once the crisis of Peter’s life and of the Christian 
faith. “ I hou hast told Me what 1 am, and 1 will tell 
thee what thou art.” In that confession w'ere wTapt uj) 
the truths w'hich were to be the light of the future ages 
of Christendom ; on him w^ho had uttered it devolved 
at once the awful privilege of passing from the Jew into 
the Christian ; from the Prophet to the Apostle ; from 
the son of Jonah, into Peter the Rock. 

too, and doubtfully, and with many a wild 
aiTOTO ward ISnpulsc, did the enthusiasm of Peter kindle 
admiration for the l^ivine Teacher, but love 
for the Dml(|^rien(L That central fire which was the life 
of the whole ^jeer of every one of the Apostles, so far as 



they were Apostles at all, ip him existed, not more deeply 
and truly, it may he, but more visibly, as the one absorb- 
ing element into which his natural enthusiasm resolved 
itself. Amidst all the impetuous sallies of zeal — amidst all 
the weaknesses conse(pient on his presumption and vehe- 
mence — whether when he drew the sword in the garden, 
or gave way to the ])anic of the moment in the house of 
Caiaphas, this was still the sustaining, purifying, restoring 
jjrinciple *. — ** He needed not save to wash his feet, and 
was clean every whit.” 

^Iiatever else might be the feelings with which he 
looked upon our Lord — uith whatever grounds the early 
Church may have traced to his hand the representation 
of the Prophet and Lawgiver, which is preserved to us 
in the Gosi)d of St. Matthew, it may have been a true 
feeling which ascribed to his more personal and direct 
teaching that second Gospel which, though in sub- 
stance the same, is yet so remarkably contrasted with 
it in the minuteness and liveliness with which it records 
the outward actions, the look and manner, the very 
Syriac words which fell from Him who there appcajcs 
not merely as the FulfUlet of tht ancient coven£^^T3tat 
in the closer and more personal relation 'of 
Protector and Friend^s^-a Friend not only im^Jwrap^ss 
power and goodness, tsjut in all human j^pathy and 
tenderness. “ He loved St. John exceedingly,” says 
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Chrysostom, “ but it was by Pieter that He was exceed- 
ingly beloved.” 

And now let us carr}^ our thoughts a few year^ forwards 
and place oursches in that early period of the Christian 
Church, of which our only historical record is to be found 
in the twelve first chapters of the Acts. It is indeed a 
scene only known to us dimly and jioltially ; the chrono- 
logy, the details of life, the characters and fortunes of 
the several Apostles, are wrapt in almost imj^enetrable 
darkness. One colos.sal figure however emerges from 
the gloom, now more than ever the rcpresentativ^e of his 
brethren, though from twelve they have grown to many 
thousands ; though from the little flock of the first 
Apostles they have grown into a vast society striking its 
roots far and wide wherever the Jewish race extends. 
Can we doubt that this was the time when those ]jro- 
mises to Peter recurred to the minds of the disci])lcs 
with all the force of prophecies which had received their 
full accomplishment? Can we doubt that when they 
saw him stand forth in the front of the whole body of the 
believers, in their first days of bereavement, for the election 
of ikew Apostle, in their first hour of exultation on the 
'^|||W^|d|^entecost, in the first brunt of persecution from 
Sanhedrin, Peter wa| to them indeed the 
Rock and^^pherd of the Churcb ? Can we doubt that 
when they witnessed the thousands upon thousands of 



his converts, tliey felt that it was the rolling back of the 
everlasting doors by him who had the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven.? that when the magic arts of Simon quailed 
before him, when the four quatemicms of Herod’s soldiers 
were unable to detain him in the guarded fortress, they 
felt that the embattled powers of e\il were driven back 
before that power l|;ainst which the gales of hell should 
not juevail ? Can we doubt that when they saw the 
crowds rushing into the city and laying their sick along 
the streets if so be that the shadow of Peter passing by 
might oVershadow sonic of them,-- the awful judgment 
upon falsehood in the death of Ananias, — the Divine 
sanction of beneficence in the resurrection of Dorcas, — 
they felt that what Peter had bound on earth w'as Indeed 
bound in heaven, that ivhat Peter had loosed on earth was 
indeed loosed in heaven ? Put as before, so now^, there was 
yet a higher mission to discharge than to stand at the 
head of his brethren. He had been the first to recognise 
the manifestation of the Son, he w’as now to be the first 
to receive the manifestation of the Spirit. It is tnie that 
as before he had been the fervent Galilean, so now' he y/fBS 
the Apostle of the Circumcisim. Still in those ap^ls 
which .sivayed the hearts' tWT thousands in the stfefete of 
Jerusalem, he takes David’s tomS — he wel- 

comes the new^est and latest of God’s dispensations in the 
language of the oldest of the prophets. Still he and his 
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brother Apostles are to be found entering the Beautiful 
Gate of the teiiijde to join in its stated services; st'll 
at the close of day they may be seen lingering on its 
eastern heiglit in that ancient cloister which bore the 
name of Solomon. I'he worshif) of the temple and the 
synagogue still went side by side\/ith the prayers, and the 
breaking of brc.ul from house to blouse ; the Jewish 
family life was the h'glic-^t evpres-^ion of Christian unity, 
w'hether in the househohl of the great Apostle himself, 
when Abraiiani and Sarah were still the types of Chris- 
tian marriage ; or in that sacred circle of the brethren of 
our Lord, in whom wath their waves and children the 
apostolic Age may have loved to trace the continued 
sanction of those domestic relations by which they w'cre 
bound to our Lord himself. The fulfilment of the ancient 
law w^as the aspect of Christianity to w hich the attention 
of the Church w’as most directed, whether as set forth in 
the divine code of Christian duty contained in the earliest 
and most purely Jewish of the Gosjjcls, that according to 
St Matthew, or in the earliest and most purely Jew’ish of 
the Epistles, the Ejnstle of James the Just, now begin- 
nings^ take his place in the Divine Economy as the 
type that strictly belonged to the primitive, original 
Israelite fcbristian. 

But was Christianity to be no more than a per- 
fected Judaism? Was Peter to be no more than the 
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founder of the Jerusalem Chi.rch? AVas this to be 
the final end of those lofty aspirations of the ancient 
Prophets the adetpiate fulfilment of those parting words 
of his ascended Lord? Was the existing framework of 
tlie Christian society, which, however widely ramified, 
was still confined to tiiat Hei'rew race, and those Hebrew 
institutions that betre on their very front the marks of 
approaclnng cii.^soiution - wa^ this the Church against 
whic h the gates of death were never to ])re\ad ? AVere all 
those generations of the ancient world who had lived 
before the law- -all coiinllc^s hundreds of Gentile 
l)rosel}tes who e\en now were knocking for admittance 
at the gates of life — were all t])cse, with all the heathen 
nations at their roar, to ])C for ever excluded from the 
kingdom of heaven ? Such were tlie cjiiestionings w’hich 
must have arisen in the mind of the great Aj)Ostle, when 
on the roof at Jaffa, o\erlooking the wm\ es of the wTstern 
sea — the sea 'of Greece and Rome — the sea of the isles 
of the Gentiles — he knelt in trance and prayer wxaiting 
for the answer to his thoughts. No, it could not be ; no, 
although lie himself shall pass away before a new Apostle, 
greater even than himself; though the first shall be last 
and the last first p though Jie has borne the sebrehing 
blast of the rising sunj^nd the other has been called but 
at the eleventh hour — dtough all this take place, it must 
not be. What God hath%^leans^<i^^'; that Peter must not 
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call common or unclean ; already the messengers of the 
Roman centurion are in the court below; once more 
he is to wield the keys of life and death—^onoe more to 
loose the Christian Church for ever from that yoke whic h 
neither he nor his fathers had been a])le to bear- -once 
more, wider far than ever mortal hand had up to tliat 
moment dared, to throw open llie gates of heaven, even 
to the whole human race; and then his work, his own 
especial work, as llic first Apostle and tlie founder of the 

Church, was endjcl 

Without Peter, humanly speaking, the infant Church 
mu.st have perished in its cradle; he it was ^vho under 
God’s blessing caught the tnilh winch was to be the polar 
star of Its future history — who guIdcJ it safely through 
the dangers of its first existcnc'e ; wlio then, w ha> the time 
came for fumching it into a wider ocean, j)reserjfed it no 
less by his retirement from the helm which wa^i destined 
for another hand. He wais the Rock, not the builder of 
the Christian society — the Guardian of its gales, not the 
master of its innennost recesses — the Founder, .not the 
propagator, nor the finisher — the Moses of its Exodus, not 
the David of its triumph, nor the Daniel of its latter days. 

AndWith him by the very force of the terms, the.purely 
personal and historical part of our Lord’s i>rotnise of 
necessity came to an end. Never again can Jewish zeal 
and Jewish forms so come into contact with the first 
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beginnings of Christian faith — never again can mortal 
man find himself so standing on the junction of two dis- 
pensation^ — the Church once founded can have no second 
rock — the gates once opened can never again be closed— 
the sins wliich were then condemned, the virtues which 
were then blessed, the liberty which was then allowed, 
the licen''e whu h was then forbidden, whether by word 
or deed, of the first Aposde, were once for all bound 
or loosed in the courts of heaven, never again to be 
unbound or bound by any earthly jiGwer ^vhalever. 

but there is a sense and that of great })ractical import- 
ance, in whi( h the examjde of Peter like that of the other 
Apostles lives and i\ill live al\^ays. We know the feeling 
of sus])i(:ion, of contemjit, of compas.'^ion with which the 
world regards those labourers in a good cause, who 
whether m prai.se or lilanie are called ait/iNsiasts, We 
know how often this feeling is provoked or even deserved 
by the imjjcrfections, the narrowness, the one-sided views 
with which such characters are often marked, and how 
strong is the temptation to regard lliem, if not as abso- 
lutely mischievous, at least as useless or despicable. It 
is as a warning against such a feeling as this that the 
blessing on Peter becomes the expre.^sion of a universal 
law of the Providence of God. Most signally indeed 
was it shown in the character of the first Apostle, that it 
was by no intellectual greatness or strength of mind 



that Christianity was first communicated to man. Most 
remarkable is the proof afforded of the Divine origih of 
our faith, when we contemi)late the fact tliat h^, who was 
undoubtedly its first human founder, cannot by the wildest 
license of conjecture be imagined capable of conceiving 
or inventing it. Grant that Peter was the chief of the 
first Apostles — and it follows almost of necessity that the 
Apostles were, as they professed to be, the (jfeciples of no 
less than the Son of God. What is true hpwever of 
Christianity in its first rise, is true also in a measure of all 
its subsetiLient exemplifications. Look at the liistory of 
any great movement for good in the world, and ask who 
took the first critical step in advance, whom it was that 
the wavering and undecided crowd chose to rally round 
as their leader and their champion? and will not the 
answer alvvays be as it was in the apostolical age — not 
the man of wide and comprehensive thought, nor of 
deep and fervent love, but the characters of simple un- 
hesitating zeal which act instead of reflecting, which 
venture instead of calculating, which cannot or will not 
see the difficulties with which the first struggle of an un- 
tried reformation is of necessity accompanied. They 
may be doomed, like Peter, to retire before the advancing 
tread of anew Apostle; but it is not till their task is 
finished ; they may perish, but their cause survives; they , 
have been the pioneers in the great work yvhkh they 
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themselves but faintly; and partially understood. And of 
such, whether in nations or individuals, the well-known 
comment of*^Origen, echoed as it is with more or less 
distinctness by so many illustrious voices from Tertullian 
down to Leo, is no exaggeration of the truth — “ He 
who has Peter’s faith is the Church’s rock ; he who 
hits Peter’s virt|^es has Peter’s keys.” 


Sermons on thi Apostolic Ag-e, i> S 4 



Sr PAUL 

J N examining what the character of St. Paul was, it iti 
not necessary to go back to the times before his con- 
version. It was tliis which was his birthday into the 
world's history. He might no doubt have been the 
head of the Pharisaic faction in the last expiring struggles 
of his nation ; he might have rallied round him the nobler 
spirits of his countrymen, and by his cotirage and pru- 
^ dence have caused Jerusalem to hold out ^ few months or 
years more against the army of Titus. Still at best he would 
have been a Maccabseus or a Gamaliel, and what a dif- 
ference to the whole subsequent fortunes of the world 
between a Maccabaeus and a Paul, between the Jewish 
Rabbi and the Apostle of the Gentiles ! It was' not till 
the scales fell off from his eyes after the three-days’ stupor, 
till the consciousness of his great mission awakened all 
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his domianl energies, that we really see what he was. 
That Divine Providence (which, as he himself tells ns, 
Gal. i. 15, had already separated him from his mo- 
ther’s womb”) had no doubt overruled the circumstances 
of his earlier education for the great end to which he was 
afterwards called ; in him, as in similar cases, the natural 
faculties were by his conversion “ not unclothed but 
clothed upon the gloiy of Divine grace was shewn here 
as always not by repressing and weakening the human 
character, but by bringing it out for the first time in its 
full vngour. He was still a Jew; the zeal of his ancestral 
tribe which had caused him to raven as a wolf in the 
morning ” of his life, still glowed in his veins when he 
returned in the evening to divide the spoil ” of the 
mightier enemy whom he had defeated and bound ; and 
in the unwearied energy and self-devotion, no less than 
the peculiar intensity of national feeling, Avhich mark his 
whole life and writings, we discern the qualities which 
the Jewish peo^ alone of all the nations then existing 
on tha earth could have furnished. But there were other 
elements which his conversion developed into life besides 
the mere enthusiasm of the Jew shared equally with him by 
St. Petfer. I would not lay stress on the Grecian culture 
< which he miglit have received in the schools of Tarsus, 
or the philosophical tone which we know to have charac- 
terised the lectures of Gamaliel, though doubtless these 
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had their share in the formation of his subsequent cha- 
racter. But whatever had been in former ages that 
remarkable union of qualities which had frofh the earliest 
tunes constituted the chosen peoi)lc inlo^a link between 
the East and the West, that was now in th^ highest degree 
c*\emi)lified in the character of Paul. Never before or 
since have the Jew and Gentile so ( ompletely met in one 
single person by an absolute though unconscious fusion 
of the two together; not founding a new system, but 
breathing a new spirit into that Ashich already existed, 
and which only needed some such Divine impulse to call 
It into that fulness of life which had been stunted only, 
not destroyed. He knew nothing, it may be, of those 
philoDophers and historians with whom we are so familiar, 
nor can we expect to find in him the peculiar graces of 
Athenian genius ; yet it is in the dialectical skill of Aris- 
totle, the impassioned appeals of Demostlrenes, the com- 
plicated sentences of Thucydides, far more than in the 
language of Moses or Solomon or Isaiah, that the form 
and structure of his arguments finds its natural parallel. 
He had never studied, it may be, or, if he had, would 
hardly have discerned those finer feelings of humanity of 
which the germs existed in Greece and Rome, but how re- 
markably are they exemplified in his own character ! What 
is that probing of the innermost recesses of the human 
heart and conscience, — so unlike the theocratic visions 



of the older pro] )hets, — but the apostolical reflexion of the 
])ractical, indi\idiia1, j^sycbological spirit of the western 
philosoijhics.* What is that inimitable union of sclf-resped 
with respect and deference to others which distinguishes 
his more j)ersohal addresses to his converts, but the anli- 
ci})ation of that refined and polished courtesy whi('h ha^ 
been ever esteemed the pecadiar product of Ktiropean 
civilisation? What is that cajjacity for throwing himself 
into the ijosition and feeling of others, — that becoming 
“ all things to all men,” which his enemies called w'orldly 
prudenc'c,- -that intense smjiathy in the strength of 
which, as has been truly said, he had a thousand friends, 
and loved each as his owai soul, and seemed to live a 
thousand lives in them, and died a thousand deaths when 
he must Cjuit them,” which “ sufl creel wdien the weaker 
brother suffered,” w'hich w'ould not allow' liim to eat meat 
‘‘ whilst the wwld standeth lest he make his brother to 
offend” — what was all this but the effect of (lod’s blessing 
on that boundless versatility of nature which had formed 
the especial mark of the Grecian mind for good and evil 
in all ages ? What w^as it but the significant maxim of the 
Roman poet, Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto,” transfigured for the first time in the heavenly 
radiance of truth and holiness ? 

It will not be supposed that in this brief view of the 
outward aspect of St. Paul's character I have attempted 
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to give a complete analysis of it. I have 
fined myself to those natural and moral pfls which, 
as they were practically called into existence'^by and for 
the work which he was to perform, can only through and 
in that work be fully understood. There is perhaps no 
feature of the apostolical age which is more difficult for us 
to comiirehend than the immense importance attached by 
St. Paul to so obvious a truth as the admission of the 
(icutiles into the Christian Church, still more the furious 
opposition by which its first announcement was met. 
Yet so it was. Other (|uestions occupied the attention of 
the first dawn and of the final close of the apostolic age, 
but the one question above all others which absorbed its 
mid-day prime, — which is the key to almost all the Ejiistles, 
which is the one subject of almost the whole history of the 
.\cts, — was not the foundation, not the completion of the 
Christian Church, but its universal diffusion ; the destruc- 
tion, not of Paganism, not of Gnosticism, but of Judaism. 
He therefore who .stood at this juncture as the cham])ion 
of this new truth at once drew the whole attention of the 
Christian world to himself — every other Apostle recedes 
from our,!^vi^-^-^ea$t and we^t, north and south, from 
Jerusalem to from Mjjj^edonia to Melita, we 

hear of nothing, wo^ 
opponents. 

It is only by bearing this steadily in mind that we 


but St. Paul and his 
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canfri^j^^conceive the nature of the conflict. Ite was 
not missionary of later times whose great work is 

accomplished if lie can add to the number of his con- 
verts ; he was this, but he was much more than this : it 
\vas not the actual conversions themselves, but the prin- 
ciple w'hich every conversion involved ; not the actual 
discijAes whom he gained, but he himself who dared to 
make them disciples, that constitutes the enduring interest 
of that life-long struggle. It w^as not merely that he 
reclaimed from Paganism the (Grecian cities of Asia 
Minor, but that at every step which he took westward 
from Palestine he tore up the prejudices of ages. It was 
not merely that he cast out the false spirit from the 
damsel at Philipi)i, but that when he set his foot on the 
further shores of the ^gean sea, religion for the first time 
ceased to be Asiatic and became European. It was 
not merely that at Athens he converted Dionysius and 
Damaris, but that there was seen a Jew standing in the 
court of the Areopagus, and appealing to an Athenian 
audience, as children of the same Father, as worshippers, 
though unconsciously, of the same God. It was not that at 
Rome he made some impression more or less permanent 
on th^ slaves of the impei;tal palace, but that a descendant 
of Abraham recognized in the dense masses of that cor- 
rupt metropolis a field for irfs exertions as sacred as in 
the courts of the Temple of Jerusalem. It was not the 



Roman Governor or the Ephesian mob, but 
ol Judaizing Christians which was his real enemy ; not the 
worshippers of Jupiter and Diana, but those who made 
their boast of Moses and claimed to be disciples of Cephas. 
The conflict with Pagani.Nm was indeed the occasion 
of those few invaluable models of missionary preaching 
wliich are preserved to us in his speeches ; but it is the 
conflict witli Judaism which fonns the one continuous 
subject of that far more elaborate and enduring record of 
his teaching which is preserved to us in his Epistles. At 
every step of his progress he is dogged by his impla- 
cable adversaries, and at every step, as he turns to 
resist tlicm, he flings back those words of entreaty, of 
rebuke, of warning, which have become the treasures of 
the Christian Church for ever. They deny his authority, 
they impugn his motives, they raiSe the watcliword of the 
law and of circumcision, and the result is to be found in 
the early Epistles to Corinth, to Galatia, and to Rome. 
They harass him in his impri.sonment at Rome, they 
blend their Jewish notions with the wilder theories of 
Oriental .philpsopby,' and there rises before him in the 
EpistleS' tb Epliesvis/' Colossal, and Philippi, the majestic 
'vision of the spiritual Tetnple which is to grow out of the 
ruins of the old, of that^Sfe^ head of the whole race 
of man, be% whom all ''^Mk>r9«ry and transient rites, 
all lower forms of worship at^ philosophy fade away, in 



"v; * 

whom ’ 'in the fulness of times all things were gathered 
together in one.. They rise once more in the Asiatic 
Churches ; 'all Asia is turned away from him; his own 
( ompanions have forsaken him ; he stands almost alone, 
under the shadow of impending death. But it is the last 
effort of a defeated and desperate cause. The victory is 
already gained, and in the three Epistles to Titus and 
'rimotheus we may consent to recognise the last accents 
of the aged Apostle, now conscious that his contest is 
over; some forebodings indeed we catch in them of that 
dark storm which was about to s\veep within the next 
few years over the Christian and Jewish world alike ; but 
their general tone is one of calm respose — the mid-day 
heat is past away— the shades of evening are beginning 
to slope, — the gleam of a brighter sky is seen beyond, 
— and with the assured conviction that the object of his 
life was fully accomplished, he might well utter the words, 
“ I have fought the good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith.” 
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ST. JOHN. 

'^HE life of St. John, at first sight, seems shrouded in 
an atmosphere of religious awe which we cannot 
penetrate ; in him the earthly seems so completely ab- 
sorbed into the heavenly — the characteiJ^j^e thoughts, the 
* language of the disciple so lost ift the Master — 

that we tremble to draw aside the ^tirom that Divine 
friendship ; we fear to mix any human motives with 
,a life which seems so especially the work of the Spirit 
.^fGod. ...... 

It ty 'fluctuating and irregular impulses like 

Peter, nor yet by a sudden ^nd abnipt conversion like 
Paul, receiv^ h^^educatica^.;ft^ the Apostle- 

ship; thl^^^ liiO sphere\^^utward activity as in 
Peter, no iMment Paul; in action, while 

Peter speal^,^ moves, directs,.‘^fe- follows, silent and 
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retired. It would alnjost seem as if in St. John ihe still 
contein[)lation, the intuitive insight into heavenly things, 
which fonnf the basis of his character, had been deepen- 
ed and sm^emnised by somctliing of that more eastern 
and primitive feeling to which the records of the Jewish 
nation lead us back; something of that more simple, 
universal, child-like spirit, which brooded over the cradle 
of the human race ; which entitled the Mesopotamian 
Patriarch, rather than the Hebrew Lawgiver or the 
Jewish king, to be called ‘‘the friend of God;” which 
fitted the prophet of the Chaldaean captivity, rather than 
the native seers of Samaria or J erusalem to be the “ man 
greatly beloved.” 

The whole sum of John’s character must of necessity be 
contained in the one single fact that he was “ the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.”. 'Once understand that from what- 
ever causes no obstacle intervened between him and that 
one Divine object which from the emliest dawn of youth 
to the last years of extreme old age was ever impressing 
itself deeper and deeper into his inmost soul, and his 
whole work on earth is at once accounted for. What- 
ever we can conceive of devoted tenderness, of deep 
affection, of intense admiration for goodness, we must 
conceive of him who in the palace <;:& the high 
priest, and at the foot t^'the cross, was th|j)^eparable 
companion of his Lord; ^whatever we can conceive of 
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a gentleness and holiness ever increasing in depth and 
purity, that we must conceive of the heartland mind 
which produced the Gospel and Epistles of S^-ohn. 

One phase, however, of his character there^^i^as, which 
might at first sight seem inconsistent with what has just 
been said, but which nevertheless was the aspect of it 
most familiar to the minds of the earliest Churchi It was 
not as John the Beloved Disciple, but as John the Son 
of Thunder — not as the Apostle who leaned on his 
Master’s breast at siip])er, but as the Apostle who called 
down fire from heaven, who forbade the man to/^cnst out 
devils, who claimed with his brother the highest places 
ill the kingdom of heaven, — that he was known to the 
readers of the three first Gospels. But in fact it is in 
accordance with what has been said, that in such a cha- 
racter the more outward and superficial tliaits should ha\'c 
attracted attention before the complete perfection of that 
more inward and silent growth which was alone essential 
^\to it ; and, alien in some respects as the bursts of fiery 
passion may be from the usual tenor of St. John’s 
la*l^ character, they fiilly agree with the severity, almost 
unparalleled in the' Ngw Testament, which marks the 
well-known;:a^Uthema in hk^^econd Epistle, and the 
story, seems no doubt, of Cerin- 

thus and 

stillness a character fi^V.mis should, like the 
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oriental sky, break out from time to time into tempests 
of impassiAed vehemence ; still less that the character 
which w3^to excel all others in its devoted love of good 
should gtV<e indications — in its earlier stages even in 
excess-2^f ^at intense liatred of evil, without which love 
of good can hardly be said to exist. 

It was Hot till the removal of the first and the second 
Apostle ffom the scene of their earthly labours that 
there burst upon the whole civilised world that awdiil 
train of' Calamities, which breaking as it did on Italy, on 
Asia and on Palestine, almost simultaneously, 

though tftider the most different forms, w^as regarded alike 
by Roman, Christian, and Jew, as the manifestation of 
tile visible judgment of God. It was now, if w^e may 
trust the testinipny alike of internal and external proof, 
in the interval bl(;wecil. the death of Nero and the fall of 
Jerusalem, when the roll of a])ostolical epistles seemed 
to have been finally closed, when every other inspired 
tongue had been hushed in the grave, that there rose 
from the lonely rock of Patmos, that solemn voice which 


mingled with the storm that raged around it, as the dirge 
of an expiring world ; that under die “ red and lowering 
sky,” which had at last made itself understood to the 


sense of the dullest, ;l^e rose that ^prfuk' vision of 
coming destiny, wh^:f;||as ret^ved the Hsa^j^ive name 
of the Revelation of St Jphn the DivinejjP .... 
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As it IS I.ove that pervades our whole exception of 
the teaching of St. John, so also it pervades,, our whole 
conception of his character. We see him — ^it Mfely is no 
unwarranted fancy — we see him declining the de- 
clining century ; every sense and faculty ^^w^^|e^ler, 
but that one divinest faculty of all burniktf *.Baore and 
more brightly ; we see it breathing throu|J^|J^f|ty look 
and gesture ; the one animating principle of^eliM^Os- 
phere in which he lives and moves ; earth and heaven, the 
past, the present, and the future, alike echpin^;!^ him 
that dying strain of his latest words, “ Wp be- 

cause He loN'cd us.” And when at last h^pfisappears 
from our view in the last pages of the Sacred Volume, 
ecclesiastical tradition still lingers in the close : and in 
that touching stor>^, not the less impressive because so 
familiar to us, we see the aged apostle borne in the arms 
of his disciples into the Ephesian assembly, and there 
repeating over and over again the same saying, “ Little 
children, love one another;” till, when asked why he 
said this and nothing else, he repli^ in those well- 
-known words, fit indeed to be the farewell speech of 
the Beloved Disciple, ‘^Bepuse this is our Lord’s 
comtoap^ and if you fulfil this, nothing felse is needed.” 

Suctf John; the sunset, as I 

venture age : not amidst the 

storms whiafcwered around the Apocalyptic Seer, but 
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the exact in;jage of those milder lights and shades which 
we know §0 well even in our own native mountains, 
.every oh|||t far and near brought out in its due pro- 
portions, 'w.e harsher features now softly veiled in the 
de^|n<Jipg^adows, and the distant heights lit up with 
a farmore'^n morning or mid-day glory in the expiring 
glow of||t|^vening heavens. 

Sermons on the Apostolic p 245 
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THE PASSOVER, 

'^HERE are some clays of which the traces left on the 
mind of a nation are so deep that the events them- 
selves seem to live on long after they have been num- 
bered with the past. Suc:h was tlie night of the month 
Nisan in the eighteenth century before the Christian era. 

It is a night to be much observed unto the Lord, for 
bringing them of the land of Egypt ; this is that night 
of the Lord to be oba|rved of the children of Israel in their 
generations.” Diimy we see and hear, in the darkness 
and the confusion of that night, the stroke which at last 
broke the heart of the king and i^ade him let Israel 
“ At midnight the Lord smote all the 
land of Egypt, from the fir^pm of Pharaoh 
his throne, to the first-bom'^Of the captive thaL|ljPm the 
dungeon ; and all the first-bom of cattle. AnoPharaoh 

O 2 
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rose up in the night, he, and all his servant and all the 
Eg}TDtians; and there was a great cry in Egypt,’’ — the loud, . 
frantic, funeral wail, characteristic of the whole nation, — 
for there was not a house where there was not one dead.” 
In the Egyptian accounts this destruction was described 
as effected by an incursion of the Arabs. The Jewish 
Psalmist ascribes it to the sudden visitation of the jdague. 

He spared not their soul from death, but gave their life 
over unto the pestilence.” li^gyptian and Lsraelite each 
regarded it as a Divine judgment on the worship, no less 
than the power, of Egypt. ^‘The Egyptians buried their 
first-bom whom the Lord had smitten ; upon their gods 
also did the Lord execute judgment.” 

But whilst of the more detailed effect of that night on 
Egypt we know nothing, for its effects on Israel it might 
almost be said that we need not go back to any written 
narrative. It still moves and breathes amongst us. 

Amongst the various festivals of 
one only (till the institution of thoi 
JCfted tljje much later deliverances from Haman and from 
Epiphanes) was distinctly historical. In the 
ke P^sach, Pascha, or Passover, the scene of the 
'toe Israelites, its darkness, its hurry, its con- 
; acted year by as in a living drama. In 
itill so acted throt^Eout the Jewish race ; in all 
features (some ofjvhich have died out every- 
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where else)^fis enacted, in the most lively form, by the 
solitary remnant of that race which, under the name of 

T*;* 

Samaritan, Celebrates the whole Paschal sacrifice, year 
by year, on the summit of Mount (jerizim. Each house- 
holder asseml)led his family around him; the feast was 
witliin the house ; there was no time or place for priest 
or sacred edifice, — even after the establishment of the 
sanctuary at Jcnisalcm, this vestige of the primitive or the 
irregular celebration of that night continued, and not in 
the Tem})Ie courts, but in the u])per chamber of the private 
houses, was the room prepared where the Passover was 
to be eaten. The animal slain and eaten on the occasion 
was itself a memorial of the pastoral state of the people. 
The shepherds of Goshen, with tlieir flocks and herds, 
whate\'er else they could furnish for a hasty meal, would 
at least have a lamb or a kid, — a male of the first year 


from the she^ or from the goats.” As the sun set 
behind the desert, they were to strike its blood 

on the door-p^^^f the house as a sign of their deliver- 
ance. At Genzim, amidst the wild recitation of the narra- 


tive of the original ordinance, the chiefs of tl^ 
community rush forward, and, as the blood . 
the throat of the slaughtered^ slie^, they dip 
in the stream ; and each woman, and lo 

the child in arms, was, t2S^|teently, mafi^d fore- 

head with the red stain. & the cruciform wboden spit 
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— this we know from Justin Martyr was th^i^ractice in 
ancient times — the lamb is left to be roasted ^ole, after 
the manner of Eastern feasts. • ‘ 

Night falls ; the stars come out ; the bright mom is in 
the sky ; the household gathers round, and then takes 
place the hasty meal, of which every part is marked by 
the almost frantic haste of the first celebration, when 
Pharaoh’s messengers were expected every instant to 
break in with the command, “ Get you forth from among 
my people ; Go ! Begone ! ” The guests of each house- 
hold at the moment of the meal rose from their sitting 
and recumbent posture, and stood round the table on 
their feet. Their feet, usually bare within the house, 
were shod as if for a journey. Each member of the 
household, even the women, had staffs in their hands, as 
if for an immediate departure ; the long Eastern gamients 
of the men were girt up, for the same reason, round their 
loins. The roasted lamb ^as torn to pieeis^, each snatch- 
• ing and grasping in his eager fingers thi morsel which 
he might not else have time to eat Not a fragment is 
left for the morning, which will find them gone and far 
away.' ^he cakes of bread which they broke and ate 
were tasteless the want of leaven, which there had 

prepare; and, as on that fatal mid- 
night “ took their dough before it wa.s leavened, 
their kneSding troughs being bound up in their clothes 
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on their shoulders,” so the recollection of vharac- 
teristic incident was stamped into the national memory 
^ the prohibition of every kind of leaven rennent for 
seven whole days during the celebration of the feast — 
the feast, as it was from this cause named, of unleavened 
bread. And, finally, in the subsequent union of later 
*,and earlier usages, the thanksgiving for tlioir cK liveraiice 
was always present. The reminiscence of their bondage 
was ke])t up by the mess of bitter herbs, vvhuh gave a 
relish to the supper. That bitter cup again was sweet- 
ened by the festive character which ran through the whole 
transaction and gave it in later generations what in its 
first institution it could hardly have had, — its full hO( ial and 
ecclesiastical aspect. The wine-cups were blt'ssed amid the 
chants of the long-sustained hymn from the 11 ^ih to the 
1 1 8th Psalm, of which the thrilling parts nm.st always have 
been those which sing how ‘‘ Israel came out of Egypt ; ” 
how “not unto them, not unto them, but unto Jehovah’s 
name was tho^praise to be given for ever and ever.’* 

So lived on for centuries the tradition of the Deliver- 
ance from Egypt ; and so it lives on still, chiefly in the 
Hebrew race, but, in part, in the Christian Cblffch also. 
Alone of all the Jewish festivab, the passoverhas out- 
lasted the Jewish polity, 1 ^ overleaped the ^oundary 
between the Jewish and G^sltian commuhitijp^d With the 
other festivals of the IsraiiHtes we hSive po concern: even 
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the name of the weekly festival of the Sabtetl^my" con- 
tinues amongst us by a kind of recognised soUpi^, 
its day has been studiously changed. But the nam^W 
the Paschal feast in the largest proportion of Christendom 
is still, unaltered, the name of the greatest Christian 
holiday. The Paschal Lamb, in deed or in word, 
become to us symbolical of the most sacre^ of all even^^ 
The Easter full moon, which has so long regulated thi^' 
calendars of the Christian world, is, one may say, the 
lineal successor of the bright moonlight which shed its 
rays over the palm-groves of Egypt on the fifteenth niglit 
of the month Nisan ; Jew and Christian, at that season, 
both celebrate what is to a certain extent a common 


festival : even the most sacred ordinance of the Christian 
religion is, in its outward form, a relic of the Paschal 
supper, accompanied by hymn and thanksgiving, in the 
upper chamber of a Jewish household. The nature of 
the bread which is administered in one large section of 
the Christian Church bears witness, by its round un- 
leavened wafers, to its Jewish origin and to the disorder 
of the hour, when it was fiist eaten. And as, in the 
course of history, ecclesiastical as well as civil, events the 
most rmpt^ constantly ramify into 

strange nnlrak^'^w ctmsequeoQt^jV^e attempt of 
the Latin Oitirch and of the Eastern Church 

to cast off, this historical connexion irith the peculiar 
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usage o^e *011016111 people from which they both sprang, 
of the chief causes or pretexts of their final 
'^^ture from each other. 

It is difficult to conceive the migration of a whole 
nation under sucli circumstances. But those who have 
*«| 6 en the stajt of the great caravans of pilgrims in the 
East, may fol|i some notion of the silence and order with 
■''Which even very large masses break up from their en- 
campments, and, as in this instance, usually in the dark- 
ne.^s and the cool of the night, set out on their journey, 
the torches flaring before them, the train of camels and 
asses spreading far and wide through the broad level 
desert 

South-eastward they went — ^not by the short and direct 
road to Palestine, but by the same circuitous route, 
through the wilderness of the Red Sea, which their 
ancestors hud followed in bearing away the body of 
Jacob, as now they were bearing off, with different 
thouglits and aims, tiie coffin which contained the em- 
balmed remains of Joseph. ..... 

The Israelites were encaiijp^ on the western shore of 
the Red Sea, when suddenly it cry of aUh^a rah through 
the vast>multitude. Oversli^ iidgei desert hills 

were seen the Well>kao^vn chariots of 

the Egyptian host : “ Phar^ after the children 

of Israel, and they were afraid.” 
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“ Tliey were sore afraid ; ** and in that terrojf and per- 
plexity the sun went down behind the hiige’^^untam 

f' 

range wliich rose on their rear, and cut off their return ro 
Egypt ; and the dark night fell over the waters of the sea 
which rolled before them, and cut off their advance into 
the desert. So closed in upon them that evening ; where 
Avere they Avhen the morning broke over the hills of 
Arabia? where were they, and where were their enemies? 

They stood in safety on the further shore ; and the 
chariots, and the horsemen, and the liost of Pharaoh had 
vanished in the waters. Let us calmly consider, so far 
as our knowledge will allow u.s, the extent of such a 
deliverance effected at a moment so critical. 

First, we must observe what may be call^ the whole 
change of the situation. They had passed in that night 
from Africa to Asia; they had crossed one of the great 
boundaries Avhich divide the quarters of the world ; a 
thought always thrilling, how much more when we reflect 
on what a transition it involved to them. Behind the 
, j^iican hills, which rose beyond the Red Sea, lay the 
strange land of their exile and bondage-^the land of 
Egypt with its mighty river, its immense buildings, its 
monsteMvoiship, its grinding ^iranny, its overgrown 
: civilization. This tb^ had left ho more : the 

Red Sea flowed between flieni ; ^^rae,- Egyptians whom 
they saw yesterday they now see tu} more again for 
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ever.” And before tl^em stretched the level plains of the 
.Arabian desert, the desert where their flithers and their 
kindred had wandered in former times, where their great 
leader had fed the flocks of Jethro, through which they 
must advance onwards till they reach the Land of Promise. 
Further, this change of local situation was at once a 
change of moral condition. From slaves they had become 
free ; from an oppressed tribe they had become an inde- 
pendent nation. It is their deliverance from slavery. It 
is the earliest recorded instance of a great national eman- 
cipation. In later times Religion has been so often and 
so exclusively associated with ideas of order, of obedi- 
ence, of submission to authority, that it is w^ell to be 
occasionaQjrfreminded that it has had other aspects also. 
This, the first epoch of our religious history, is, in its 
original historical significance, the sanctification, the 
glorification of national independence and freedom. 
Whatever else was to succeedTo it, this was the first stage 
of the progress of the Chosen People. And when in the 
Christian Scriptures and in the Christian Church we find 
> the.passage of the Red Sea taken as the likeness of the 
moird deliverance from sin and Seath, — when we read in 
the Apocalypse of the vision qjflhose who stand, victorious 
on the shores of “ th|eglassy:^.B[iing;^^;with fire, liavihg 
the harps of God and the ^ohg of Moses the 

scr\'ant of God, and the s^ of the Lamb” — ^these are 
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SO many sacred testimonies to t!ie importance, tb the 
sanctity of freedom, to the wrong and the misery of in- 
justice, 0])pression, and tyranny. 'Fhe word ^ Redemp- 
tion,” which haa now a sense far holier and higher, first 
entered into the circle of religious ideas at the time when 
God His people from the house of bondage.” 

# But it was not only tlie fact, but the mode of their 
deliverance which made this event so remarkable in itself, 
in its ai)pHcations, and in its lasting consetiuences. We 
must place it before us, if i)Ossible, not as we conceive it 
from pictures and from oiu* own imaginations, but as in 
the words of the Sacred narrative, illustrated by the 
Psalmist, and by the commentary of Josephas and Philo. 
The Passage, as thus de.scribed, was effected tiot in the 
calmness and clearness of daylight, but in the depth of 
midnight, amidst the roar of the hurricane which caused 
the spa to go back — amidst a darkness lit up only by 
the broad glare of the lightning, as “the Lord looked 
out ” from the thick darkness of the cloud. “ The waters 
saw Thee, O God, the waters saw Thee, and were afraid ; 
the depths also were troubled. The cloiKb^ured out 
water; the air thundered; Thine airows wenCwrciad J the 
voice of Thy thunder was heard about ; the 
nings shone upon tlie grewnd ; was moved and 

shook withal.” We know not, 1jil|^knew not, by what 
precise means the deliverance was wroi^ht ; we know not 
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by what pretise track- through the gulf the passage was 
effected. We know not, and we need not know ; the 
obscurity, the mystery, here, as elsewhere, was part of the 
lesson. “God’b way was in the sea, and His paths in 
the great waters, and His footsteps were not knoiunP All 
that WT see distinctly is, that through this dark and 
terrible night, with the enemy pressing close behind, and 
the driving sea on either side. He “ led His people like 
sheep by the hand^^f Moses and Aaron.” 

Long afterwards was the recollection preserved in all 
their religious imagery. Living as they did apart from 
all maritime pursuits, yet their poetry, their devotion, 
abounds with expressions which can be traced back only 
to this banning of their national history. They had 
beep literally ** baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea.” And as, in the case of the early Christians, the 
plunge in the baptismal bath was never forgotten, so even 
in the dry inland valleys of Palestine, danger and deliver- 
ance was ahvays expressed by t{ie visions of sea and 
storm. “All thy waves and storms are gone over me.” 
“ The sprii^ of water were seen, andVtbe foundations 
of the tbu^ world were discovered at Thy chiding, O 
Lord, at the blasting of the bie^h of Thy displeasure. 

He drew me out of waters.” Their whole 

national existence was a thatli^iving, a votive tablet, for 
their deliverance in and from and tlirough the Red Sea. 
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But another and a still more abiding impression was 
that this deliverance — the first and greatest in tlieir 
history — was effected, not by their own power, *but by the 
power of God. There are moments in the life both of 
men and of nations, both of the world and of the Church, ' 
when vast blessings are gained, vast dangers averted, 
through our own exertions — by the sword of the con- 
queror, by the genius of the statesman, by the holiness of 
the saint. Such, in Jewish history, was the conqu<2»t of 
Palestine by Joshua, the deliverances wrought by Gideon, 
by Samson, and by David. Such, in Christian history, 
were the revolutions effected by Clovis, by Charlemagne, 
by Alfred, by Bernard, and by Luther. Bat there are 
moments of still higher interest, of still n^e solemn 
feeling, when deliverance is brought about not by any 
human energy, but by causes beyond our owti control. 
Such, in Christian history, are the raising of the siege of 
Leyden, and the overthrow^ of the Armada ; and such, 
above all, was the passage of the Red Sea. 

Whatever were the means employed by the Almighty — 
whatever the path which He made for Himself in the 
great waters, it was to Him, and not to themselves, iJikt 
die Israelites were compelled to IoqI: as die source of 
theif escape. "Stand still, salvatipB of 

Jehovah,” was dieir only duty. %jl^ovah had triumphed 
gloriously" was their only song of victory. It was a 
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victor)’ into which no feeling of pride or .self-exaltation 
could enter. It was a fit opening of a history and of 
a character ^hich was to be specially distinguished from 
that of other races by its constant and direct dependence 
on the Supreme Judge and Ruler of the world. Greece and 
Rome could look back with triumph to the glorious days 
when they had repulsed their invaders, and risen on their 
tyrants, or driven out their kings. But the birthday of 
Isra^i^the birthday of the religion, of the liberty, of the 
natiq^' of Israel — was the Passage of the Red Sea ; — 
the likeness in this, as in many other respects, of the yet 
greater events in the beginnings of the Christian Church, 
of which it has* been long considered the anticipation and 
the embleii^. It was the commemoration, not of what 
man has wfbUght for God, but of what God has wrought 
for man. No baser thoughts, no disturbing influences, 
could mar the ovenvhelming sense of thankfulness with 
which, as if after a hard-won battle, the nation found its 
voice in the first Hebrew melody, in the first burst of 
national poetry, which still lives on, through Handel’s 
music, to keep before the mind of all Western Christendom 
the day “ when Israel came out of Egypt, and the house 
of ^acob from a strange land.” 


Jcivish Churchy I ifo. 



THE BATTLE OF JEZREEL, 

'^HE Midianite encampment was on the northern sid^ 

of the valley, between Gilboa and Little Hermon.^ 

The Israelite encampment was on the slojfe.of Jfount 

Gilboa, by the spring of Jezreel, called from^l&iij^ i^dent?^ 

of this time, “the Spring of trembling.’* There had 

been the usual war-cry — “What man is there that is 

fearful and faint-hearted ? Let him go and return unto 

his house, lesW his brethren’s heart faint as well as his 

heart.” It was modified on this occasion by its adaptation 

either to the peculiar war-cry of Maq^seh, or to tbe 

» 

actual scene of the encampment — “ Whosoever is afiaid, 
let him return from Mount Gilead/’ or (accprdipj| to 
another reading) “ from Mount GiQxMd!’ Thls^'had 
-elnoved the cowards from the SThq^llIhe next^step 
vas to remove the rash. At the bn^of the spring, 
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those who rushed headlong down to quench their thirst, 
throwing themselves on the ground, or plunging Iheir 
mouths into the water, were rejected ; those who took up 
tlie water in their hands and lapped it with self-restiaint, 
were chosen. • 

Gideon, thus left alone with his three hundred men, 
now needed an augury for himself. This was granted to 
him. It was niglit, when he and his armour-bearer des- 
ConSal from their secure position above the spring to the 
va^t tony bel(Av. They reached the outskirts of the 
tents amidst the deep silence which had fallen over the 
^ncampment^ where the thousands of Arabs lay wrapt 
in <5(}r^y^ting from their plunder, with their in- 

moored in peaceful repose around 
them. (^e of the sleepers, startled from his slumber, 
was telling his^dream to his fellow. A tliin round cake 
of barley bread, of the most homely bread, from those 
rich cOrn^eldSj those numerous threshing-i)lacep, those 
deep ovens sunk in the ground, which they had been 
plundering, camerolling into the camp, till it reached the 
royal tent in the centre, which fell headlong before it, 
and was turned over and over, till it lay flat upon the 
ground:' Like ^ shadow of Richard, which, centuries 
later, was belie\^'to make the Arab horses start at the 
sight of a bushj^e name only seemed to occur as the 
iiiierpretation (|f;this sign ; “ The sword of Gideon, tlie 

p 
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son of Joash.” The Awful Listener heard the good omen, 
bowed himself to the ground in thankful acknowledgment 
of it, and disappeared up the mountaiji-sidc. The sleepers 
and the dreamers slept on to be waked up by the blast 
of the pastoral honis, and at the .same moment the 
crashing of the three hundred pitchers, and the blaze of 
the three hundred torches, and the shout of Israel, always 
terrible, which broke through the stillness of the midnight 
air from three opposite quarters at once. In a moment 
the camp was rushing hither and thither in dark confiisi(,>n 
w'ith the dissonant ‘‘cries’’ peculiar to the Arab race. 
Every one drew his sword against e\'ery other, and the 
host fled headlong down the descent to the Jordan to 
the spots known as the house of the Acaci^ and the 
maq;in of the Ivleadow of the Dance. ^ 

Their effort was to cross the river ;l,t the fords 
Beth-barah. It was immediately under the mountains c*f 
Ephraim, and to the Ephraimites accordingly messengers 
were sent to interrupt the passage.'^" The great tri])e, 
roused at last, was not slow to move. By the time they 
reached tlie river, the two greaW chiefs had already 
crossed, and the encounter took place with the two 
lesser chiefs, Oreb and Zeeb. They were caught slain 
'<me at a winepress, known afterward^^s the >«^^press 
of Zeeb, or the Wolf ; the other on a rod!, which from him 
took the name of the rock of Oreb, or thft Raven ; round 
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^Avhich, or upo]i which, the chief carnaj^e had taken place, 
— so that the w'hole battle was called in after times, “ the 
slaughter of^Midian at the rock of Oreb.” The Ephraini- 
ites passed tlie Jordan, and overtook Gicleon ar.c^ 
presented to him the severed heads. Their remonstrance 
at not having before been called to take part in the 
struggle, is as characteristic of the growing pride of 
Ephraim, as his answer is of the for])carance and calm- 
ness which j)lac!es liim at the summit of the heroes of 
this age. Tlic gleaning of Eiphraim in the bloody heads 
of those chieftains, he told them, was better than the full 
vintage of slaughter, in the unknown multitudes by the 
little family of Abiezer. 

lie, meantime, was in full chase of his enemies. 

Faint,' ^ pursuing,” is the exj)ressive description of 
the union of ^M^ustion and energy which has given the 
words a placeman the religious feelings of mankind. 
Suceoth and Pemiel, the two .scenes of Jacob’s early life, on 
the track of liis'ettttance from the East, as of the Midian- 
ites’ return towards it, were Gideon’s two halting-places 
— the little settlement' in the Jordan-valley, now grown 
into a flourishing town, with its eighty-seven chiefs, — the 
. lofty watch-tower overlooking the country far and wide. 
At K^or, far in the desert, beyond the usual range of 
the aiomadic tribes, he fell upon the Arabian host. They 
had fled with a confusion which could only be compared 
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to clouds of chaff and weeds flying before the blast of a 
furious hurricane, or the rapid spread of a conflagration 
where the flames leap from tree to tree and* from hill to 
liill in the dry forests of the mountains; and in the midst 
of this were taken the two leaders of the horde, Zeba 
and Zalmunna. Then came the triunijdiant return, and 
the vengeance on the two cities for their inhos])italities. 
The tower of the Divine Vision was ra/,ed, the chief* of 
Succoth were beaten to death with - the thorny branches 
of the neighbouring acacia groves. The two kings of 
^Jidian, in all the state of royal Arabs, were brought 
before the conqueror on their richly caparisoned drome- 
daries. They rejilied with all the s])irit of Arab chiefs 
to Gideon, who for a moment almost gives way to his 
gentler feelings at the sight of such fallen grandeur. But 
the remembrance of his brother’s blood on, Mount Tabor 
steels his heart, and when his boy, Jctlier, slirinks from 
the task of slaughter, he takes their lives witJi his own 
hand, and gathers up the vast spoils, the gorgeous 
dresses and ornaments, with which they and their camels 
were loaded. 

How signal the deliverance was, appears from its many 
memorials ; the name of Gideon*^ kltar, 6r the gpring of 
Hart^jd, of the rock of Oreb^ cif -ti&iS^wmepr^ Zeeb ; 
whilst the Prophets and Psalmist allude again aiiB again 
to details not mentioned in the history — “fhejodof 
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the o})])rcssor* broken as in the day of Midian ” — the 
wild panic of “the confused noise and garments rolled in 
1)1 ood ” — the streams of blood that flowed round “ the 
rock of Oreb ” — the insulting speeches, and the desperate 
rout, as before fire and tempest, of the four chiefs whose 
names passed even into a curse — “ Make thou their 
nobles like Oreb and Zeeb, yea, all their princes like 
Zeba and Zalmunna.” 

But the most immediate proof of the importance of 
this victory was that it occasioned the first direct attem])t 
to establish the kingly office, and render it perpetual in 
the house of Gideon. “Rule thou over us, both thou 
and thy son, and thy son’s son : for thou hast delivered 
us from the hand of Midian." Gideon declines the 
office. But he reigns, notwithstanding, in all but regal 
state. His vast military mantle receives the spoils of the 
whole army. He combines, like David, the sacerdotal 
and the regal power. An image, clothed with a sacred 
ephod, is made of the Midianite spoils, and his house at 
Ophrah becomes a s^ctuary, and he apparently is known 
even to the Phoenicians as a priest. He adopts, like 
David, the unhappy accompaniment of royalty, poly- 
gamy, with its .unhappy consequences. It is evident 
that we haV^reached the clknax of the period. We feel 
“all , the goodness” 4pf Gideon. There is a sweetness 
and tiobl'eness, blended with his courage, such as lifts us 
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into a higher region ; something of tlic j)ast greatness 
Joshua, sometliing of the future grace of David. ]kit lie 
vas, as we should say, l^efore his age. The attcmiit to 
establish a more settled form of government ended in 
disaster and crime. Ke himself remains as a character 
a[iart, faintly understood liy others, imj;erfeclly filfilling In’ii 
own ideas, staggering under a burden to wlih'h he v/as not 
ef|iial. In lu's union of sujierstition and line T'bgion, in 
Ins mysterious loneliness of situation, he rceahs to us one 
of the greatest character.'^ of heathen history, vrith the achh- 
tional interest of the high sacred element. "‘TTis mind rose 


above the state of thing.s and men;” so ve may apply (o 
him w'hat was said of Scipio Afric'anar.— “ his spirit was 
solitaiy and kingly; he was ciamped by h\>ng amongst 
those as his equals, whom he felt fitted to guide as from 
a Ir'gher sphere, and he retired to his native” Ophrah. 
to ‘^breathe freely, since he could not fulfd his natural- 


calliiig to be a hero-king.” 


^ c>iu 





PLAGUKS OF UZZIAIPS REIGN, 

|N the prosperity of the rc'gn of U::ziah there wcie 
some dark spots, ofwhii lithe Historical Books report 
h.ardly anything, hut of which the wiitings of the con 
temporary Propliets are full, and which led the wey to 
tile r:i])iu decline of the next i)eriod. There was the 
ytremcndoiis, ever memorable \dsitation of locusts. It 
/came, like all such visitations, in the season of unusual 
dfougfe^ a drought which passed over the country like 
flames i TS4 locusts came from the north. The 

/brightti^is of^tbevjEastem sky was suddenly darkened as 
clouds on the mountain tops. They moved like 
pgantic j they all seemed to be impelled by 
oae^ min^i^‘ijf‘fPlang under one word of gai^and; 
they flw on . horses and chariots hill to 

hill; h^ver breaking their ranks, they climbed over 
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the walls of cities, into the ^sindows oftion.i s. 1 ' 
])iirp!e vine, the green fig-tree, the grey ol ve, t 
scarlet pomegranate, the golden corn, the wAving pah 
the fragrant citron, vanished before them, and i 
trunks and branches were left bare and while by iIk 
devouring teeth. What had been but a few moinen 


]ieb:>re like the garden of J’alen was tllrne^l ir,lo a desol-o 
wilderness (Joel i. 12, 18). The herds of < tile and 
flocks of sheep so dear to the shejiherds of Judah, tl-.- 
hiisljandmen so dear to King Uzziahwere redaa'ed to - 
vation. The flour and oil for the “ meat offo in^rs ” faik t ! : 
even the Temjde lost its accustomed sacrifices. Ji ^ 
a r.:ilamity so gre.at that it seemed as thougli none coni i 
be greater. It “ had not been in their days, nor in the 
days of their fathers;” “there had never been the like, 
neither would there be any more after it, even to the 


years of many generations.” 

j It ?nust have been in the kingdqm of Judah what the 
of AhUb’a i»eign had in Itie kingdom of 
It uras a day of Dmne judgment, a day of 


dailcness and of gloominess, a day ^ clouds and thick 
darkless* The harsh bUigt of bom 

callddl^ Wembly for an ii. 1). 

Not to be absent zJHpwb it 

yO<Wi^|nen andj|||.ni‘il||ybc^ 
infants at mat braaat, the bndegiima and Ip btide On 
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their hrulal ^7. All were there sueteheJ hi front of the 
altar. The altar itself presented the dreariest of all 
sights, a Inearth without its sacred fire, a tal)le sj)rea(l 
wit]n)!]t its sacred feast. The Priestly caste, instead of 
gathering as usual ii])on its steps and its i)latform, were 
driven, as it were, to the further sjiace; they turned their 
h.uJcs to the (lead altar, and lay jiro-^trate gazing towards 
tlie Iinisihle Presence within the sanctuary. Instead of 
tile hymns and music which, since the time of David, hed 
entered into their jirayers, there was nothing heard but 
the ])jss!oirite sobs, and the loud dissonant howls such 
as only an Ihistern hierarchy could utter. Instead of 
the ma^s of white mantles, which they usually presented, 
they n'ere wrajit in black goat’s hair sackclotli, twisted 
round them not with the brilliant sashes of the priestly 
attire, but with a rough girdle of the same texture which 
they never unbound night or day (Joel i. 13). What 
they wore of co^on dress was rent asunder or 
cast off, birf^'^reasts they waved their blaclc ^ 

drapery towards temple, and shriek^ aloud, Spare 
thy people, 0 . it 

' There calamity which left a d^per 

impressioj^H^L tbe' cont€anporary writers athj carter 
traditibh-rp^l&^fearthquake,” as it wasf 
called,(Al^,i^<). whole Prophetic the 

time ife cc^^ed anticipations or reflections of 
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this memorable event. IMounlains and va8e)^s are cleft 
asunder, and melt as in a fumace (Micah i. 4); the 
earth heaving like the rising waters of the Nile ; the sea 
bursting o\ er the land ; the ground shaking and sliding, 
as, with a succession of shocks, its solid framework reels 
to and fro like a drunkard. Tlie day is overclouded by 
thick darkness, without a glimmering of light. There is the 
roar as of a lion from the caverns of Jerusaiem. There 
is an overthrow like that which overthrew the cities of 
the plain (Zech. xiv. 5, 6). 

It was on some high national solemnity that II//.iah 
— elated, according to the Chronicler, by his successes, 
but certainly in confoniiity with the precedents of 
David and Solomon — entered the Temple, clothed, ac- 
cording to Josephus, in priestly attire, with the inten- 
tion of offering incense on the golden altar within the 
sacred building. Whether it was that, in the chainges 
that had elapsed since the reign of Solomon, the custom 
l^ad dropped, or whether Uzziah entered upon it in a 
haughty and irritating -spirit, or whether the priestly order, 
since their accession, of power tM^gh the influence 
of J^hoiada, claimed more than th8^|)redecess(!)rs had 
former times, it is said High Ipriest 

colleagues, p<^|wely, forbade the 
I, on i&^ ground th|i|^his ^as a privilege 
office (2 Chr^n. xxvi. 16). At this 





mon'icnt, according lo''Josephus, the shock of the earth- 
quake broke iii)on the city. Its more distant effects were 
visible long afterwards. A huge mass of the mountnn 
on the south-east of Jeriisalcin relied down to tlic 
sj)ring of Enrogcl, and blocked up tlte approaches of 
the valley of the Kedron and the royal gardens. Its im- 
mediate effect, if rightly reported, v\as still more striking. 
As has happened in like crJamilics, even in Jciusaleai 
itself, the solid building of the Temple rocked, its roof 
opened, the daikness of its inner reeess was suddenly 
liglited uj) by tlic full blaze cf the sun ; and as the King 
looked up towards it, a leprous disfgurement mounted 
into his face, and rendered noee.-sary that exclu.sion, whieh 
on the ground of his royal descent, had been doubtful. 
He retiied at once from the Temple — never again to 
enter it — and for the remainder of his life, as one of the 
aecur.sed race, remained secluded within the public in- 
firmary. His grave was apart from the public vaults, 
ill the adjacent field. 


yc' 7 (us/i Chunk, if,, p 436. 



INVASION OF SENNACHERIB. 

NEW king was on the throne of Nineveh, whose 
name is the first that can be clearly identified in the 
Hebrew, Assyrian, and Grecian annals — Sennacherib. H is 
grandeur is attested not merely by the details of the cunei- 
form inscriptions, but by the splendour of the palace, 
which, with its magnificent entrances and chambers, occu- 
pies a quarter of Nineveh, and by the allusions to h;s 

fe )nquests in all the fragments of ancient history that con- 
in any memorial of those times. With a pride of style 
peculiar to himself, he claims the titles of ‘^the great, the 
powerful king, the King of the Assyrians, of the nations, 
of the four regions, the diligent rujef, the favourite of the 
great gpds, the J5>bserver of sworn failJ^ ;the' guatdian of 
law, of nionumeti^ theflbbleT hero, ^ the 

'ili(iiig|PffQr thr first of kings, jpun^her of unbe- 
lievers^ ihe lestroy^r of ^cked 
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Such was tlic King who for many years filled the horizon 
of the Jewish world. He entered from the north. His 
cli.iriots were seen winding through the difficult passes of 
1 .ebanon. He climbed to the lofty “ heights,” to the 
highest caravanserai of those venerable mountains. He 
passed along the banks of the streams which he drained 
by his armies, or over wffiich he threw bridges for them lo 
( ross. It Avas his boast that he had penetrated even to 
the very sanctuary of Lebanon, where, on its extreme 
border, was the mysterious “park” or “garden” of the 
stirred cedars. He was renowned far and wide as their 
gi eat destroyer. Inscriptions in his Assyrian palace record 
with prid^.that the wood with which it was adorned came 
from Lebanon. ‘ He was himself regarded as the Cedar of 
cedars (Isa. x, 34). They shrieked aloud, — so it seemed 
to the ear of the wakeful Prophets of the time, — as they 
felt the fire at their roots, and saw the fall of their com- 
rades. They raised a shout of joy when the tidings reached 
them that he was fallen. He descended by the romantic 
gorge of the river of the Wolf. His figure is still to ])€ 
seen there carved on the rock, side by side with the me- 
morials of the two greatest empires of the world before 
and aftar him— the Egyptian Rameses who had preceded 
him by a thot^^d years, and the Emperor Antoninus 
who by a thousat^ ytars .succeeded him. Arvad 

or Sidon he mul|t have e||^arked for, Cilicia, with a view 
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to occupy the Phoenician island of Cypnif^i and there 
took place the first encounter between the Gi^eksand the 
Asiatics, 

The main object of Sennacheril) was not Palptme, but 
Eg}^pt, the only rival vcorthy of his arms. Tc^Jjiave dried 
up the canals of the Nile was the cliin.ix o|Ws i^mbition. 
It was as tlio out})OsL'> of Egy]:t that t):je (Jgiirtfesses of 
southern Pa!c.>tinc stood in the way of hi|^'great, designs. 
Already Sargon, his jireJeccssor, had ^{^ent his geh'erAl 
against the strong Idhliotine city of Ashdod;'tl>en%overneJ 
by an independent king. Sennacherib ndi^ fplf^Wed his 
father's example. immedute object was, I-achish, as 
Sargon's had been Ashdod. But it woulil'hiiy^'' been use- 
less to occupy any Philistine city whilst tIfe;Btro« fortress’ 
of Jerusalem remained in the rear. 

It is this which brings him and his; 
of the Sacred History, All intervening'pbstacles, nortli,!* 
j^and east, and west, had been swept Monarchies 

^|ad perished, of ancient renown, but whdie uaajcs alone 
^swrvived this devastation ; the o!^ jijmiath, ajid 

of Arphad, the kiitg of thevci^^^^pjjap-aim, 
an|(l Ivah. Calno had bec^^^i^^t^tmish, 
and Arphad ; there wak left 

to tell.^-^eir slory. Damascu|«^’^^|e^ of ruins. 
The fortress of Ephraim 'liad '^ad been 

attacked, ajlrete^y weaken^, Tl^d§|piatious of Moab 


Yt'^tjun tjie view 
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hadrotsed Gnc*c moie the PrO|)httic du^t Flu wild 
Arabs of Du^ ib i bed fcarfL ’y of tliL of the future 
1 he caravans of til L Ded iiiIls fl<„d fiom the swoid ind 
bow of thq^ conqueror J Iil ^lory of kcdai f nled before 
him Evei\ in western nation-. SLiinacherib w is 1 noun 

as of d)s Phili^ti A\hK h 1 ad foi a monicnt 
rejoiced her uviFs dii^ei, shiiL^cd in teiror is ^he 
^saw Uie of smoKo a banc mg from the noiLh 

aiid fisojIU for help from her me. e it foe 

Lich s'tage 6t the mireh oi thv. lui) into Judea w is 
forescett)^ J^was fust e> pec ted at \iith (1 hat this 
maeh of Sennacherib wis not arUial but idcil appeirs 
lio n the of his aiquouh by Lie lush ) lher^ 

wa^ the tjl&dwnld defile of Michmash — the Rubieon, is 
It seeined,^ of Ih^^cied tenitor) — the preeipiloiis piss 
on the ed^ «f he would jiau e for a moment wiJi 

<hib vast array of tojilitary bag^^age I hey would p iss ovc r 
and spend therr^fitjllt night at (reba Ihe next morning 
wpuld daWh upoftli terror stricken ntighbouihood I aeh 
orte of those^l^Jaihite fortresses, on tlie top of its ci^$^ 
hill, or down dpep ravine, seems leady to leave its 
looted 8y away,— Ramah, Gibeah, Miehgdlash, 

Geba — aod fllte ^es of Gallim and Laish are reverberated 
by AnathotJij tw vflkage of echoes It is a march 
to Jerusalem, 6venin^will find hiixy^^ob, the 

old sanctuary oH the comer oiWivet, within 
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Sight of the Holy City. “ He shall shake liis hand 
against the mount of the daughter of Zioii, the hill of 
Jerusalem.” 

It was as if the great rivers of Mesopotamia — the sea- 
like rivers, as they seemed to the Israelites- — ^had burst 
their bounds, and were sweeping away nation aft<jjr nation 
in their irresistible advance. From a distanjf^ the SOunS 
of their approach had been as the roaring of.wil(J^bg^$ts, 
as the roaring of the sea. ‘^The mult&ades 
jicople, a rushing of nations, like the mighty-y 

waters.” And now these waves upon passed 

over into Judah, and overflowed “and ^lije'over,” and 
seemed to “ have filled the sacked lan(^J|f to be dashing 
against the very rock of Zion itself. Oii|,bfl^5e mighty 
waters the little kingdom alone stood uncd^^JJsdj^ 
else was in sight. The fenced cities of /udalj^Verd tSen — 
Zion alone remained. The desolation ^ cdufitiy 
had been held up like a bowl, and its^i^witants shaken 

t 

out of it. It was even regarded as of the 

daptivity of Judah. ^ 

Up to this point Hezekiah had been l|nn inpaint^ing 
theib^l^ndence of his country. eVi$|i 

wayl resistance wftSch^^ad iwstime^ on 
|he "c^d l^ger. He paid 

^Kmlilchbehld covered 
\ t^ ct the Temple, he 
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Stripped off to propitiate the invader. Peace was con- 
cluded. Both at Nineveh and Jemsalem we are able to 
read the effects. At Nineveh, if we may trust the in- 
scriptions, Sennacherib spoke as follows : — “ And because 
Hezekiah, Ipng of Judah, would not submit to my yoke, 
I came up gig^ij^st him, and by force of arms, and by the 
might of tny jwwer, I took forty-six of his strong fenced 
ci^e^ and towns whu h were scattered about, 

^ ^^< 3 K^P}fejpJc^dered a countless number. And from 
^ose plao^L.laiptured and carried off as spoil, 200,150 
people, old^^fjj^^oung, male and female together, with 
horses and asses and camels, oxen and sheep, 

a countless nSbiltrodfif. And Hezekiah himself I shut up 
in Jerusaleinjl^mpital city, like a bird in a cage, build- 
ing towers me city to hem him in, and raising banks 

of earth |ihe gates to prevent his escape 

Then upon this H<^Kiah there fell the fear of the power 
of my arms, and|M 5 se&t out to me the chiefs and the elders 
of Jerusalem, witHtj^ity talents of gold, and eight hundred 
talents of silver, and divers treasures, and rich and immense 

booty. All the^e things were brought tp me at 

Niitf^h, tiie seat o£i4ay government, Hezekiah hat^ 
sent them ijy way^ Wbute^ ^nd as^ a tok^ of hilyul)- 
mission to my pAWer,*' * * ^ ^ 

In Jerusalem therd^if^ t 

The invading army passed in imlkil Stalls of 
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the city. It was composed c hiefly of two aii^tflSajry forces-^ 
one, the Syrians of Damascus, distinguished^ of old by 
their shields ; the other — a name here first mentioned in 
the Sacred History — Elam or Persia, with the archers for^ 
Avhich it was famous tliroughout the ancient world. The 
chariots and horses, in which both Syria and Assyria ex- 
( elled, filled the ravines underneath the walls. The horse- 
men rode up to the gates. Their scarlet dresses and 

scarlet shields bla/ed in the sun (Isa. ix* S*) Tli<i<jH?t‘il 

/ 

of the city was, as it were, torn away. The glorious fronts 
of Solomon’s cedar palace, and the rents in tht walls of 
Zion, were seen by the foreigners. 

But instead of regarding this as a day of humiliation, 
‘‘ a day of trouble, and treading down^ gAd perplc\it\ 
(Isa. xxii. 5,) the whole city was astir with joy at this 
deliverance through their unworthy submission, ^'he^ 
people crowded to the flat tops of the houses, in idle 
curiosity, to see the troop.s pass by ; 'instead of “weeping 
and mourning, and cutting off the sackcloth,” 

there was joy and gladness, slaying of oxen and killing 
of sheep, eating flesh and drinking wine. Whatever evil 
rtlijjht be in store, they were satisfied to live for a day. 
^us eat and drink, for to-mortOT^ we die.” Isaiah 
and looked om with grief. “ Look 

I ^ Latour not to com- 

mSlsf ^ the^t^hy, an ^iwful voice 
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$panded m IriCears, that tins was an iniquity which could 
tievler be 6>i^Ven on this side of the grave . 

As soon ai the immediate danger was remo\ed, Heze- 
kiah took cottsfegc, and again raised the standard of indc- 
pendcnci^ k Ap embassy had arrived from the powerful 
Egyptian king Tirhakah, m his distant land of Ethiopia, 
with promises pf assistance The Philistines ho occupied 
the frontier between Judah and Egypt, had been subdued 
by ^l^HMfekiah, apparently with a view to this \ery alliance 
0n*Jlke hope of gaining the chariots and horses, which 
constituted the mam forces of Egypt, the king and people 
buoyed themselves up All across the perilous desert 
gifts ^vere serif on troops of asses and camels to propitiate 
the gieat ally/^^ ^ 

But It was an alliance fraught with danger to the 
Jewish commonwealth. The policy of the Egyptian kings 
would haa e been to use the war like little state as an 
outpost to sustain the first shock of the enemy before he 
entered the Delta. Thpir “ strength \^as to sit still ” and 
saenfiee their weaker neighbour. The tall reed of the 
Nile-bulrush would only pierce the hand of him who 
leaned on it Isaiah began tbe epurse of protests againsrt 
the alliance, which was taken up by all the subSeqM^ 

prophets. Hez^kiah #lMp<Jn<kd^ to the call 

tamed effort— which gaye h|fn 
second founder or rfl)5torer at 



l--her 




stopped the two springs of Siloam, and Averted th^ 
waters of the Kedron, which, unlike its prese36(Jt dry stg^te, 
and unusually even for that time, had been flooding its 
banks, and in this way the besiegers, as hd hoped, would 
be cut off from all water on the barren hills around/ He 
also fortified the walls, and rebuilt the towers, which had 
probably not been repaired on the north side, since the as- 
sault of Joash king of Israel, and completed the armoury 
and outworks of the castle or fortress of MiUo He as^fCm- 
bled the people in the great square or open place before the 
city gate, and there, with his officers, nobles, and guards. 


addressed the people, in a spirit which, combined w ith 
his active preparations, reminds us of thl* like combina 
tion in the well-known speech of CrOmwell *^And the 
people rested on the words of Hezekiah king of JuSali^”^ 
Well might any nation repose on one to Whom ^en now 
the world may turn, as a signal example of what is meant 
by Faith, as distinct from Fanaticism. ^ 

The intelligence of these preparatioiy rei»cl/e(r Senna- 

wji 

chenb as he was encamped before Baojnsh, seated m 
state, as we see him in the monundSlts^ on his sculptured 


throne, his bow and arrows in hi| ifotod, his phariots and 
h<;wn^ of regal pomp behind him ; r^ bending 

^ficlothed and bi^||pdb(^ from the captured 
difv* is^ po^ti^ife^e sent a large detach- 

ment by the or ^^Gener^ 


Jficlothed and bi 
Jepi,h4diflbytl 
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of the host. •They took up their position on the north 
of' the city, on a spot long afterwards knowTi as the 
camp of the Assyrians.” The general, accompanied by 
two high personages, known like himself through their 
offici&l titles, “ the Head of the Cupbearers,” and “ Head 
of the Euniiclis,” approached the walls, and came to the 


same spot where, many years before, Isaiah had met 
Almz. He^iiekiah feared to appear. In his place came 
Elj^im, now chief minister, Shebna now in the office 
of secretary, and Joah the royal historian. The Chief 
Cupbearer was the spokesman. He spoke in Hebrew 
Tlie Jewish entreated him to speak in his own 

Aramaic. his purpose was directly to address the 
spe^tors, as they* sate on the houses along the cit) 
wall, ‘and his speech breathes the spiiit which jiervades 
ill* pie tepreis^tations of Assyrian power. That grave 
majestic physiognomy, that secure reliance on the pro- 
tfecting genius under whose wings tlie king stands on his 
throne or i^his ‘hha^iot, finds its exact counterpart in the 
lofty irony, tl^|8 Uffleadble sternness, the calm appeal to a 
superhuman wlsdW%id grandeur, the confidence, as in 
a Divine Mission away the religions of all the 

surroun^Sig <5bun||ie8, which we read in the deftance of 
the Rab-Shakeh and gr ^ ^ing h| m plfi ^ 

The defiance was iBcfl^vea^y the W.tiead 


silence. ^The thret ministefti tore tbgir garments in 
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horror, and appeared m that state bcfoie the King. He, 
too, gave way to the same uncontrolled burst of grief. 
He and the> both dressed themsel\ es in sackcloth, and 
the King took refuge m the Temple The ministers went 
to seek comfort from Isauih The insulting embassy 
returned to Sennacherib The army was moved from 
I^achish, and lay m front of the foilic^s of I ibnah A 
lettei coudied m terms like those aheady used by jirs 
envoys, was sent d rect ftom the King of Ass}iia to the 
King of Judah What would be their fite it they were 
taken, they might know from the fate of K^chuh, which 
we still see on the sciilptuied monuments, where the 
inhabitants are lying before the King stripped in order 
to be flayed alive Hezekiah took the letter an^jj)ene- 
trating, as it would seem, into the most Holy Place, laid 
it before the Divine Presence enthroned above the 
cherubs, and called upon Him whose name it insulted, to 
look down and see with His own eyes the outrage that wis 


offered to Him From that dark recess no direct ansiver 
was vouchsafed. The rnswer came throijgh the mouth 
of Isaiah. From the fir it moment thit) Sennacherib’s 
army had appeared, he had held ihe tone language of 


unbroken hope and confidence, clothed;^ variety 
of ima^lfe^. ^1^ one timje it wasjflie amidst 

the ragia^tfoiw. At anlfthen the^lion of Judah, 
roanng fieroSblrffor hia prey, undito^y^d by the multi 
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tude of rusti® shepherds gathered round to frighten him 
xxxi. 4}. At another, it is the everlasting wings of 
#ie Divine 'protection, like those of a parent bird brood- 
ing over' her young against the great Birdsnester of 
the wgrid, whose hand is in every nest, gathering every 
egg that is left, till no pinion should be left to flutter, 
no beak left to chiq; (Jsa. x. 14). Or, again, it is the 
njighty cedar of Lebanon, with its canopy of feathering 
branches, which yet shall be hewn down with a crash 
that shall make the nations shake at the sound of his 
flill ; whilst the tender branch and green shoot shall 
sjjring up out^of the dry and withered stump of the tree 
of Jesse, whid^ shall take root downward and bear fruit 
upwar^ Or, again, it is the contest between the Virgin 
, Queen,' the impregnable daughter of Zion, sitting on her 
. mountain kistness, shaking her head in noble scorn, and 
the savage monster, .the winged bull, which had come 
up against her, led captive, with a ring in his nostrils, ^ 
^d a bridle in his lips, to turn him back by the way 
by which he came (Isa. xxxvii, 29). At times he speaks 
plainly and without^ a figure. /‘Where is the scribe? 
where the is he that counted the towers ? 

Behold, 'in he is, and in the evening he is 

not. Jle cmil^to this city, nor shoot an ^rrow 

there, nor col^feefore % witl^Sfeiel^/not esa^^p a bank 
against it.” 
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It was a day of awful suspense. In proportion to 
the strength of Isaiah’s confidence and of Hezekiah’s 
devotion, would have been the ruin of the Jewish Church 
and faith, if they had been disaj)pointed of their hope. 
It was a day of suspense also for the two great armies 
which were drawing near to their encounter on the con- 
fines of Palestine. Like Anianus in the siege of Orleans, 
Hezekiah must have looked southward and WjP||jlrard 
with ever keener and keener eagerness. For already 
there was a rumour that Tirhakah, the King of Egyi)t, >\as 
on his way to the rescue. Already Sennacherib had 
heard the rumour, and it was this which precii)itated his 
endeavour to intimidate Jerusafem into submission. 

The evening closed in on what seemed to the 
devoted city. The morning dawned, and with the^'teom- 
ing came the tidings from the camp at Libnah, that 
they were delivered. “ Una nox interfuit inter maximum 
exercitum et nullum,” “ It came to pass that night, that 
the angel of Jehovah went forth, and smote in the camp 
of the Assyrians a hundred and fom?$pore and five thou- 


sand ” (2 Kings xix, 35). 

By whatever mode accompK$^«d^wh6lfcet by plague 
or tempest; or on whatever scemft^ irbetbiri seems 
implied bv^the JfTOh accougt|j;t irVlqrthe 

Egyptian ft^ount/Wt^el^ d<i 9 lhe<lance itself 

was completeim^d final. The Assi^i^ king at once re- 
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tum^, 4nd, .according 'to the Jewish tradition, wreaked 
his vengeance on the Israelite exiles whom he found in 
Mesopotawa. He was the last of the great Ass)n:ian 
conquerors. No Assyrian host again ever crossed the 
Jordan. Within a few years from that time the Assyrian 
power suddenly vanished from the earth. 

The effect of the event must have been immense, in 
pro«||^n to the strain of expectation and apprehension 
that nad preceded it. Isaiah had staked upon his pro- 
phetic word the existence of his country, his own and his 
people’s faith in God. So literally had that word been 
fulfilled that he was himself, in after times, regarded as 
the instnimentf of the deliverance. (Pxclus. xlviii. 20, 

‘‘ Delivered them by the ministry of Esay.”) There is no 
dirert’^oqDression of his trii^nph at the' moment, but it is 
possible that we have his, hymn of thanksgiving when he 
afterw'ards heard of the world-renotvned murder which 
struck down the mighty King in the tefaple of Nineveh. ' 
The earth again breathes freely. The sacred cedar-grove 
feels itself once secure, "f lie world of shades, the 
feepulchre of king^%repares to receive its new inmate. 

“Art thou also Att thou become as one 

How IS^nivlieayen, O Luolfer, son of the morning I 

HoV^art ' thojf cut dc^j^|j|||the dicUt/ weaken the 

nations 

Is this the man that made the? ^imh tb trembj^jf^iat did shake 
kingdoms ? 
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That made the earth as a wilderness, and destroyed the cities 
thereof? 

All the kings of the nations, all of them rest in glor^, each one in 
his house ; 

But thou art cast out from thy grave like an abominable branch.” 


If there is any doubt as to the Prophet’s utterance, 
there is none as to the burst of national thanksgiving 
as incorporated in the Book of Psalms, when, at the ch>se 
of that night, “ God’s help ajipcared as the mi^ng 
broke.” The rock of Zion had remained immovable, 
deriving only life and freshness from the deluge of the 
mighty river w’hich had swept the surrounding kingdoms 
into the sea. T'he Prophetic pledge of the name of 
Immanuel was redeemed. Again and again the Psalmist 
repeats, “God is our refuge;” “God is in the midst of her;” 
“ The Lord of hosts is with us.” “ The God of Jacob, 
the God of Jacob, is our refuge “In Salem is His leafy 
covert, and His rocky den in Zion.” The weapons of the 
great army, such as we see them in the Assyrian monu- 
ments— the mighty bow and its lightning arrows, the 
serried shields — were shattered to pieces. The long 
array of dead horses, the , chariots now useless left to be 
burnt, the spoils carried off frotn the dead, aJJ rise to 
view in the recollection of that n^Kt The prou^l^ave 
slept their ^sleep, and the migJ^^OWiers fling out their 
hands in vaii have fallen frottv^eir grasp. 

The neigh charger, the rat%, of the chariot, are 
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alike husheci in the sleep of death. The wild uproar is 
o\'er, the whole world is silent, and in that awful stillness 
the Israelites descend from the heights of Jerusalem, like 
their ancestors to the shores of the Red Sea, to see the 
desolation that had been brought on the earth. As then, 
tliey carried away the spoils as trophies. The towers of 
Jerusalem were brilliant with the shields of the dead. 
Th^'^fame of the fall of Sennacherib’s host struck the 
surrounding nations with terror far and wide. It was 
like the knell of the great potentates of the world ; and 
in their fall the (lod of Israel seemed to rise to a higher 
and yet higher exaltation. 

The importance of the deliverance was not confined 
to the country, or the times of Hezekiah. From the 
surrounding tribes tribute . poured in as to an awful 
Avenger. One such monument long remained in Egyjjt. 
Tirhakah, with his advancing* t^ny from the south, no 
less than Hezekiah on the Watch-towers of Jerusalem, 
heard the tidings with joy; and, three centuries after- 
wards, the Psalmist’s exulting ciy, that an Invisible power 
had broken the arrows of the how, the shield, the sword, 
and the battle,” was rep.^at^ in other language, but with 
the jj^e meaning, vby Egyptian priests, who told to 
GreSaii travellers Sennacherib’s army had been 
attacked sjhy mice, which dev<^p^^^^^ the quivers, the 
arrows, the tows, the handles of the shij^. 
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In connection with the Jewish history, the fall of Sen- 
nacherib has at once a more special and a more extensive 
significance. It is the confirmation of Isaialt’s doctrine 
of the remnant, the pledge of success to the few against 
the many. Be strong and courageous, be not afraid or 
dismayed of the King of Assyria, nor for all the multitude 
that is with him : for there be more with us than with him : 
with him is an arm of flesh, but with us is the Lord God, 
to help us and to fight our battles.” Nor did the echoes 
of the catastrophe cease with its own time. The Mac- 
cabees were sustained by the recollection of it in their 
struggles against Antiochus. It is not without reason 
that in the churches of Moscow the exultation over the 
fall of Sennacherib is still read on the anniversary of the 
retreat of the French from Russia; or that Arnold, in 
his Lectures on Modern History, in the impressive pas- 
sage in which he dwells on that great catastrophe, de- 
clared that for “the memorable night of frost in which 
20,000 horses perished, and the strength of the French 
army was utterly broken,” he “knew of no language so 
well fitted to describe it as the words in whic 3 i Isaiah 
described the advance and destruction of the 
Sennacherib.” The grandeur of tiie delivqitee 
sed into the likeness of al! sudden ^ ^ 

Jewith ii. p. 469. 
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SACRED SCENES. 




APPROACH TO PALESTINE. 

JT was at *Akaba that one of our Arabs, stretching out 
his hands in prayer, after a few moments of silence, 
exclaimed, pointing over the palm trees, “ There is the 
new moon,” — the new moon which gave me a thrill no 
new moon had ever awakened before, for, if all prospered, 
its fulness would be that' of the Paschal moon at Jeru- 
salem. At ’Akaba, too, we first came within the dominions 
of David and Solomon. now wc W6re already on 

the confines of the tribe an4 |bext day we 

crossed Ifehe difficult high to be 

that thto«|^^ which the Israelii were tepidsed by the 
Amori ^l ^ iffi^rtunat^ a hung over the 

mountain^S^Sdom, s0)wt them no more again. 

Ifr was on Palm Sunday descended on the other 

side, and from this time the approach to Palestine fairly 
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began. How the name of Aaron rang with* a new sound 
in the first and second lessons of that evening after the 

sight of Mount Hor ! 

The Approach to Palestine — nothing cai^ be more 
gradual. There is no special point at which jfou can say 
the Desert is ended and the Land of Proi3|W"is begun. 
Yet there is an interest in that solemn and peaceful 
melting away of one into the other which I cannot 
describe. It was like the striking passage in Thalaba, 
describing the descent of the mountains, with the suc- 
cessive beginnings of vegetation and warmth. The first 
change was perhaps what one weaiM least expect — the 
disappearance of trees. The last palms were those we 
left at ’Ain el-Weibeh. Palm Sunday was the day 
which shut us out, I believe, with very few exceptions, 
from those beautiful creatioiijg^ 'the Nile and the 
Desert springs. The next day we saw the last of our 
well-known Acacia — that consecrate^ and venerable tree 
of the Burning Bush and of the Tabernacle ; and then, 
for first time in the whole journey, wt^j^had to 
take our mid-day meal without sl^e. But ineawWle 
eyery other sign of life was On *^|esc^ 

from the Pass of Safeh, one r 

shrubs, urhidr hacl more ok whole 

’Arabah, were more thlchlf'|^<jdei]; the iMhrt day 
they gave a gray covering to the whole hill sidt^ and 
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the little tufts^ of grass threw in a general tint of green 
before unknown. Then the red anenomes of Petra 
reappeared, .and then here and there patches of com. 
As we advanced, this thin covering became deeper and 
fuller f and daisies and hyacinths were mixed with the 
biood-drops of the anenomes. (It is these which are 
called the Blood-drops of Christ ”). — Signs of ancient 
habitations appeared in the mins of forts, and remains on 
the hill sides; wells, too, deeply built with marble casings 
round their mouths, worn by the ropes of ages. East 
and west, under a long line of hills which bounded it to 
the north, ran a wide plain in which verdure, though not 
universal, was still predominant. Up this line of hills 
our next day’s course took us, and still the marks of 
ruins increased on the hill tops, and long courses of 
venerable rock or stone, the boundaries, or roads, or 
both, of ancient inhabitants ; and the anenomes ran like 
fire through the mountain glens ; and deep glades of com, 
green and delicious to the eye, spread right and left 
before us. 

Most striking anywhere would have been this pro- 
tracted approach to land after that wide desert sea — 
these^seeds and plants, and planks, as it were, drifting to 
meet us. ^ But how doubly striking when one felt in one’s 
inmost soul, that this was the entrai&e into the Holy 
Land. — “Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed 

R 
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garments from Bozra ?” Everything told that we were 
approaching the sacred frontier. In that solitary ride — 
for all desert rides are more or less solitatyr^lhrough 
this peaceful passing away of death into there 

was indeed no profanation of the first dayi..of'f^as|^ 
Week. That wide plain of which I spoke, its n^s 
and wells, was the wilderness of Beersheba?^th wells 
such as those for which Abraham and Isaac struggled ; 
at which, it may be, they had watered their flocks. That 
long line of hills was the beginning of “ the hill country 
of Judaea,” and when we began to ascend it, the first 
answer to our inquiries after the route told that it was 
“ Carmel,” not the more famous mountain of that name, 
but that on which Nabal fed his flocks ; and close below 
its long ranges was the hill and ruin of “Ziph close 
above, the hill of “ Maon.” That is to say, we were now 
in the heart of the wild counOy Where David wandered 
from Saul like those very ‘‘ partridges in the mountains,” 
which we saw abounding in all directions . 

From these heights, by gradual ascent and descent we 
went on. With Ziph the more <|esolate region ended. 


The valleys now began, at least almost liter- 

ally to ^Maugh and sing.” Greenetilgigreenft 
grow — the shrubs, too, shotii) llSt stupid growth. 

At last, on the summits of fu^er hills, lines of spreading 
trees appeared against the sky. Then came ploughed 
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fields and oxQn. Lastly, a deep recess opened in the 
hills — towers and minarets appeared through the gap, 
which gradoally unfolded into the city of “the Friend of 
; is its Arabic name : far up on the right ran 
^^30^ ^tieautiful upland valley, all partitioned into 
fields, green fig-trees and cherry-trees, and 
the vineyat<6 — famous through all ages : and far off, gray 
and beautiful as those of Tivoli, swept down the western 
slope the olive groves of Hebron. Most startling of all 
was the hum through the air — hitherto “ that silent air ” 
which 1 described during our first encampment, but which 
had grown familiar as tlie sounds of London to those 
who live constantly within their range — the hum, at first, 
of isolated human voices and the lowing of cattle, rising 
up from these various orchards and corn-fields, and then 
a sound, which to our ears, seemed like that of a mighty 
multitude, but which was only the united murmur of tlie 
population of the little town which we now entered at its 
southern end. They had come out to look at some 
troops going off to capture a refractory chief, and they 
still remained sitting qn the mounds — old men, women 
and children, in tfctsiri various dresses, which, after the 
monotonous .bro^^ji^ of the Bedouins, looked gay and 
bright — sittifg, mm their hands shading their faces from 
the rays of t&e afternoon sun, to see the long passage of 
the caravan, guarded on each side by the officers of the 
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Quarantine. High above us on the eastem height of the 
town — which lies nestled, Italian-like, on the slope of a 
ravine — ^rose the long black walls and two stately minarets 
of that illustrious mosque, one of the four saH|Ctuaries 
of the Mahometan world, sacred in the eyes of all tkfe 

world besides, which covers the Cave of Machpelah, 

i - 

the last resting-place of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
We passed on by one of those two ancient reservoirs, 
where King David hanged the murderers of his rival, up 
a slope of grass, broken only by tombs and flocks of 
sheep, to the high gates of the Quarantine, which closed 
upon us, and where we are now imprisoned for the next 
three days, but with that glorious view of Hebron before 
us night and day. 


Stnai and Palestine, p 98 



JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

T ERUSALEM is one of the few places where the first 
impression is not the best. No doubt the first sight, 
the first moment, when from the ridge of hills which 
divide the valley of Rephaim from the valley of Bethlehem, 
one sees the white line crowning the horizon, and knows 
that it is Jerusalem — is a moment never to be forgotten. 
But there is nothing in the view itself to excite your feel- 
ings. Nor is there even when the Mount of Olives heaves 
in sight, nor when the horses’ roofs ring on the stones 

of the streets of Jerusalem.” 

In one respect no one need quarrel with this first aspect 
pf Jerusalem. So far as localities have any concern with 
religion, it is well to feel that Christianity, even in its first 
o^fein, was nurtured in no romantic scenery ; that the 
discourses in the walks to and from Bethany, and in earlier 
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I 

limes the Psalms and Prophecies of Djuvid and Isaiah, 
were not as in Greece the offspring of oracular cliffs and 
grottoes, but the simple outpouring of souls which thought 
of nothing but God and man. It is not, however, incon- 
sistent with this view to add, that though not romantic — 
though at first sight bare and prosaic in the extreme — there 
does at last grow up about Jerusalem a beauty as poctual 
as that which hangs o\er Athens and Rome. First, it is 
in the highest degree venerable. Modern houses it is 
true there aic, the interiors of the streets are modem; 
the old city itself (and I felt a constant satisfaction in the 
thought) lies buried twenty, thirty, forty feet below these 
wretched shops and receptacles for Anglo-Oncntal con- 
veniences. But still, as you look at it from any com- 
manding point, within or without the walls, you are strut k 
by the gray ruinous masses of which it is made up ; it is 
the ruin, in fact, of the old Jerusalem on which you 
look — the stones, the columns — tJie very soil on which 
you tread is the accumulation of nearly three thousand 
years. And as with the city, so it is with the yiew of the 
counliy round it There is, I have said, no beauty of 
form outline, but there is nothing to disturb the thought 
of the hoary age of those' anci^ hills : and the intere^ 
of the past, even to tihe hardesjjt mind, will in spite%f 
themselves invest then^ with of their own. . .k , 

But besides this imaginative interest there are real fea- 
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tiires which would, even taken singly, be enough to re- 
deem the dullest of prospects. In the first place there 
is the view of the Moab mountains. I always knew that 
I should see them from Olivet, but I was not prepared for 
their constant mingling with the views of Jerusalem itself. 
From almost every point, there was visible that long purple 
wall, rising out of its unfathomable depths, to us even 
more interesting than to the old Jebusites or Israelites. 
They knew the tribes who lived there ; they had once 
dwelt there themselves. But to the inhabitants of modern 
J enisalcm, of whom comparatively few have ever visited 
the other side of the Jordan, it is the end of the world ; 
and to them, to us, these mountains have almost the effect 
. 9f a distant view of the sea ; the hues constantly changing, 
this or that precipitous rock coming out clear in the morn- 
ing or evening shade — there, the form of what may pos- 
sibly be Pisgah, dimly shadowed out by surrounding 
valleys — here the point of Kerak* the capital of Moab, 
and fortress of tl|^ Crusaders — and then at times all wrapt 
in deep haze, the mountains overhanging the valley of the 
shadow of death, and all the more striking from their 
contrast with the gray or green colours of the hills and 
streets aJnd walls through which you catch the glimpse of 
^h^ra. Next, there are the ravines of the city. This is 
ils great charm, the of Hinnom and Jehosha- 

phat op^p^mg between ydwand the city; and again the 
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two lesser ravines, intersecting the city itself.. And, thirdly, 
it must be remembered that there is one approsuJi whu h 
IS really grand, namely, from Jericho and Betliany. It is 
the approach by which the army of Pomj)ey advanced, 
— the first European army that ever confronted it, — and it 
IS the approach of the Triumphal Entry of the Gospels. 

Probably the first impression of every one coming from 
the north, the west, and the south, may be siftnmed up in the 
simple expression used by one of the moflem tra\ ellers,— 

I am strangely affected, but greatly disappointed.” Bui 
no human being could be disapptwnted who first saw 
Jerusalem from the cast. The beauty consists in this, 
that you then burst at once on the two great ravines which 
cut the city off from the surrounding table-land, and that 
then only you have a complete view of the Mosque of 
Omar. The other buildings of Jerusalem which emerge 
from the mass of gray ruin and white stones are few, ,and 
for the most part unattractive. What, however, these fail 
to effect, is in one instant effected by a glance at the 
Mosque of Omar. From whatever point that graceful 
dome with its beautiftfl precinct emerges to view, it at 
once dignifies the Whole city. when from Olivet, or 
from the govemoPs house, youM^^the platform bn which^ 
it stands, it is a scene hardly ^ wUuxpassed. ^domts 
graceful as that of course on a flifr 

smaller scale, rising l^m im ^^borately circular 
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edifice — ^this edifice raised on a square marble platform 
rising on the highest ridge of a green slope which descends 
from it north, south, and east to the walls surrounding the 
whole enclosure — platform and enclosure diversified by 
lesser domes and fountains, by cypresses, and olives, and 
planes, and palms — the whole as secluded and quiet as the 
interior of some college or cathedral garden, only en- 
livened by the%hite figures of veiled women stealing like 
ghosts up and dbwn the green slope, or by the turbaned 
Jteads bowed low in the various niches for prayer — 
this is the Mosque of Omar : the Haram es-Sherif, “ the 
noble sanctuary,” the second most sacred spot in the 
Mahometan world, — ^that is, the next after Mecca; the 
se&nd most beautiful Mosque, — that is, the next after 
Cordpva* .... 

If 


Sinai aful Palestine^ p 166 



THE MOUNT OF OLIVET AND ITS 
MEMORIES. 


J ET us briefly go through the points which occur in 
the Sacred History, of the last days of Christ* 
during which alone He appears for any continuou£pef!od 
in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. From wc 

must begin. A wild mountain-hamlet, screened by an 
intervening ridge from the view of the top of Olivet, is 
perched on a broken plateau of rock, the last collection 
of human habitations before the desert-hills which reachO 
to Jericho. High in the distance are the Persean Moun-' 
tains; the foreground is the deep descent to the Jordan 
valley. On the further side of abyss Marthfi and 

Mary knew that Christ was abiding, jrl^n tliey stnt tfilir^ 
messenger; up that long ksceat'Jfe cajnfl?lJ||i€n ^utside 
the village Martha and and the Jews 

stood round weeping. 
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Up that 3 ame ascent He came, also, at the be- 
ginning. of the week of His Passion. One night He 
halted in the village, as of old; the \dllage and the 
Desert were then all alive, as they still are once every 
year at the Greek Easter, with the crowd of Paschal 
jiilgrims movnng to and fro between Bethany and Jeru- 
salem. In the morning, He set forth on His journey. 
I'hree jiathways lead, and probably always led, from 

^ tBetliany to Jenisalem Two vast streams of people 

^ on that day. The one poured out from the city, 
and as they came through the gardens whose clusters of 
,palra rose on the souAern corner of Olivet, they cut 
ifcldwrf the long braivdh^, as was their wont at the Feast 
of^ Tdb^acles, and moved upwards towards Bethany, 
witl^Oud shouts of welcome. From Bethany streamed 
forth the crowds who had assembled there on the pre- 
vious night, and who^came testifying to the great event 
at the sepulchre of Lazarus. The road soon Joses sight 
^/of Bethany. It is now a, rough, but still broad and well- 
dcfih’ed^mountain-^ack, winding over rock and loose 
sionesj a steep declivity below t^ the left ; the sloping 
shoulder of Olivet ri^t ; fig-trees below and 

^ afiove, Tiere and there Rowing out of the rocky soil. 
Along tbe^^ad tho neWtitude threw down the branches 
which tISey cut 0 . or spread out a rude 

mattings formed of the Plte branches they had already 
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cut as they came out The larger portion — those per- ^ 
haps, who escorted Him from Bethany — unwrapped their 
loose cloaks from their shoulders, and stretched them 

along the rough path, to form a momentary carj^et as 

* 

He approached. The two streams met midway. Half 
of the vast mass, turning round, preceded ; the other half 
followed. Gradually the long procession swept up and 
over the ridge, where first begins “the ascent of the 
Mount of Olives” towards Jerusalem. At this point the 
first view is caught of the .south-eastern comer of the 
city. It was at this precise point, “ as He drew near, at 
the descent of the Mount of Olives ” — may it not have 
been from the sight thus opening upon them ? — thaf the 
shout of triumph burst from the multitude : “ Hosanna 
to the Son of David! Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Blessed is the kingdom that cometh 
of our father Hosanna . . . peace . . . glory in ^he 

^ highest.”* There was a pause as the shout ran through 
the long defile ; and as the Pharisees who stood by in 
the crowd complained, He pointed ^ ^he “stones” which, 
flitrewn beneath their feet, wouldimmediately “cry out If 
^^thest were to hold their peace.” ^ 

Again the procession adv^c^dv^v. The desdi^ilds • 

* 

* 1 have ventured, concentrate the r rprr 9 , 

Jofanxii. i 3 « on precise poim m. 37# 

multitude befad;^'|irilii^ with a loud voicc^ « 
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slight declj^vity, and the glimpse of the city is again 
withdrawn behind the intervening ridge of Olivet. A 
few moments, and the path mounts again ; it climbs a 
rugged ascent, it reaches a ledge of smooth rock, and 
in an instant the whole city bursts into view. As 
now the dome of the mosque El-Aksa rises like a 
ghost from the earth before the traveller stands on 
the ledge, so then must have risen the Temple-tower ; 
as now the vast enclosure of the Mussulman sanc- 
' tuary, so then must have spread the Temple courts; 
as now the gray town on its broken hills, so then the 
magnificent city,>vith its back-ground — long since vanished 
away-^f gardens and suburbs on the western plateau 
behind. Immediately below was the Valley of the 
Kedron, here seen in its greatest depth as it joins the 
Valley of Hinnom, and thus giving full effect to the great 
yjeculiarity of Jerusalem seen only on its eastern side — 
its situation as of a city rising out of a deep abyss. It 
is hardly possible to doubt that this rise and turn of the 
road, this rocky Je^e, was the exact point where the 
multitude paused again, atad He, “when He beheld the 
city, wept over, it.” Nowhere else on the Mount of 
Olives tg there a view %e this. 

It is worth wtnle to., dwell on the spots else- 

where |ointed5^i^%Jr tradition or probability on the 
rest of W mountain. It is enough to know that to the 
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gardens and olive-yards which then, as np\^]^but 

bably with greater richness of foliage, and greatdr secjuiil 
of walls and watch-towers, — covered the -slopes of 
the hill, He resorted, as His countrymen must always 
have resorted, for retirement and rerreshment from 
the crowded streets of the city. On one (rf the 
rocky banks of the mountain, immediately *^o\er 
against the Temple,” He sate, and saw the sun go 
down over the city, and foretold its final doom. 
Bethany, on the further side, was the home to which he 
retired ; any of the fig-trees which spring out of the rocky 
soil on either side of the road, miglit be the one which 
bore no fruit. On the v/ild uplands which immediately 
overhang the village, He' finally withdrew from the eyes 
of His disciples, in a seclusion w^hich, perhaps, could no- 
where else be found so near the stir of a mighty city. 
At this point the last interview took place. ‘‘He [ed 
them out as far as Bethany,” and “ they returned,” prob- 
ably by the direct road, “over the summit of Mount 
Olivet” 




Bible Dictionary, 
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geological structure of Palestine, as of Greece, is 
almost entirely limestone. This rocky character 
of the whole country has not been without its historical 
results. Not only does the thirsty character of the whole 
East give a peculiar expression to any places where water 
may^ be had, but the rocky soil preserves their identity, 
and the Wells of Palestine serve as the links by which 
each successive age is bound to the other, in a manner 
which -at first sight would be thought almost incredible. 
The name by which they 'are called of itself indicate 
their permanent character. The ‘^well” of thie Hebrew 
,and the is carefully distinguished from the “spring." 
The “sprfiig” .the bright open source — the “eye” of 
the landscai«/ sdch bubbles up amongst the crags of 
Sinai, or rushe% for^ Jb. a copious stream from En-gedi, 
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or from Jericho. But the “ well ” is the deep hole bor^i 
far under the rocky surface by the art of man — the earlie^ 
traces of that art which these regions exhibit^ By these 
orifices at the foot of the hills, surrounded by their broad 
margin of smooth stone or marble, a rough mass of stone 
covering the top, have always been gathered whatever 
signs of animation or civilization the neighbourhood 
afforded. They were the scenes of the earliest conten- 
tions of the shepherd-patriarchs with the inhabitants of 
the land ; the places of meeting with the women who 
came down to draw water from their rocky dejiths ; — of 
Eliezer with Rebekah, of Jacob with Rachel, of Moses 


with Zipporah, of Christ with the woman of Samaria. 
They were the natural halting-places of great caravans, or 
wayfaring men, as when Moses gathered together the 
people to the well of Moab, which the princes dug with 
their sceptred staves (Niim. xxi. i6), and therefore the 
resort of the plunderers of the Desert — of “ the noise of 
archers in the places of drawing water.” What they 
were ages ago in each of these respects they are still. 


K ls may still be seen leading their flocks of 
lats to their ; the women still come 

tchers and talk to tihdSse w^ho “ sit by the 
aveller still looks fD#ard,.to it as his resj-* 
the night, if it be in k pf safety ; or, 
if it be in the neighbourhood of^^^wS^er Bedouins, is 
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hurried on by l]is dragoman or his escort witlioiit halting 
a' moment; and thus, by their means, not only is the 
image of the ancient life of the country preserved, but 
the scenes of sacred events are identified, which under 
any other circumstances would have perished. The 
wells of Beersheba in the wide frontier-valley of Pales- 
tine are indisputable witnesses of the life of Abraham. 
The well of Jacob, at Shechem, is a monument of the 
earliest and of the latest events of sacred history, of the 
caution of the prudent patriarch, no less than of the 

freedom of the Gospel there proclaimed by Christ 

Next to the wells of Syria, the most authentic memorials 
of past times are the Sepulchres, and partly for the same 


reason. 

The tombs of ancient Greece and Rome lined the 
public roads wifli funeral pillars or towers. Grassy 
graves and marble monuments fill the churchyards ami 
churches of Christian Europe. But the sepulchres of 
^Palestine were, like the habitations of its earliest inhabi- 


tants, hewn out of tlie living limestone rock, and there- 
fore indestructible as the rock itself. In- thi§;l 
they resembled, though on a smaller stale, 
ypper EgJ^Jt ; ?ind as .^ere the traveller of ' 

teenth centu^ is confr^ted with the names and 
of men who livied^i^ousan(3S»Aof years ago, so also, in the 
excavations of 1^6 v|jll^ which surround or approach 
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Shiloh, Shechcm, Bethel, and Jenisalen^, he knows that 
he sees what wefe the last resting-places of the genera- 
tions contemporary with Joshua, Samuel, and David. 
.... The rocky cave on Mount Hor must be at least 
the spot believed by Josephus to mark the grave 
of Aaron. The tomb of Joseph must be near one of 
the two monuments pointed out as such in the open- 
ing of the vale of Shechem. The sepulchre which is 
called the tomb of Rachel exactly agrees with the spot 
described as ‘‘a little way” from Bethlehem. The 
tomb of David, which was known with certainty at 
the time of the Christian era, may perhaps still be found 
under the mosque which bears his on the modem 

Zion. Above all, the cave of Machpelah is concealed, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, by the mosque at Hebron. 
But, with these exceptions, we must rest satisfied rather 


with the general than the particular interest of the 
tombs of Palestine. The proof of identity in each spe- 
cial instance depends almost entirely on locality. 
Instead of the acres of inscriptions which cover the tpmbs 
IrOf Egypt, not a single letter which can with certainty 


referred to am ancient period has been found in any 
' imcient sepulchre of Palestine, tradidotf is, in dys 
of monuments, found to b||m|«^l^^tyacious. 

It may be well to cause of this 

uncertainty of Jewish, as con|ra|ted;|||th o^ha^ty 
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of Egyptian, and, we might add, of European tradition 
on the subject of tombs. « However strongly the reverence 
for sacred gfaves may have been developed in the Jews of 
later times, the ancient Israelites never seem to have en- 
tertained the same feeling of regard for the resting-places 
or the remains of their illustrious dead, as was carried to so 
high a pitch in the earliest Pagan and in the later Christian 
world. Let me bury my dead out of my sight,” — “No 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day,” express, 
if not the general feeling of the Jewish nation, at least 
the general of the Old Testament. Every one 

knows the md^ signal instance in which this indifference 
was manifested. Somewhere, doubtless, near the walls 
of the' old Jerusalem, or buried under its ruins, is the 
“ new sepulchre hewn in the rock,” where “ the body of 
Jesus was laid,” but the precise spot, never indicated by 
the Evangelists^ was probably unknown to the next 
g^eration, and will, in all likelihood, remain a matter of 
doubt always. Modem pilgrims are troubled at the sup- 
position that such a locality should have been lost. The 
la^elites and the early Christians would have been 
^wiprised if it 1^ been preserved. 

♦ But the*tombs w only one class of a general pecu- 
liarity, structure of Palestine. 

Like all the hills of Palestine 

aobund in cav^. JIow great a part the caverns of 

s 2 
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Greece played in the history and mythology of that 
country is well known. In onejrespect, indeed, those of 
Palestine were never likely to have been ‘of the same 
importance, because, not being stalactitic, they could not 
so forcibly suggest to the Canaanite wanderers the images 
of sylvan deities, which the Grecian shepherds naturally 
found in the grottoes of Parnassus and Hymettus. But 
from other points of view we never lose sight of them. 
In these innumerable rents, and cavities, and holes, we 
see the origin of the sepulchres, which still, partly 
natural, and partly artificial, perforate the rocky walls of 
the Judaean valleys; the long line of tombs, of which I 
have just spoken, beginning wdth the cave of Machpelah 
and ending with the grave of Lazarus — which was ‘‘a 
cave, and a stone lay upon it,” — and “ the sepulchre 
hewn in the rock, wherein never man before was laid.” 
We see in them the shelter of the people of the land, in 
the terrible visitations of old, as when ‘‘ Lot went up out of 
Zoar, and dwelt in the mountain .... for he feared to 
dwell in Zoar, and dwelt in a cave,” or as when in the 


days of Uzziah, king of Judah, they fled before the earth- 
quake to the ‘ ravine ’ of the mountains to the rocly^ fis- * 
sures, safer, even though themselves rent by like convul- 


sions, than the habitations of rock,” 

so wrote Isaiah, probably in tKgpipectarion^^^^^ recollect- 


tion of this very catastrophe, ** an^rfiide ^ee in the dust. 
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for fear of the ^ Lord, and for the glory of His majesty, 
when He ariseth to shake terribly the earth.” We see 
in thern, also, th^ hiding-places which served sometimes 
foi the defence pf robbers and insurgents, sometimes for 
the refuge of those* “ of whom the world was not worthy 
the prototype of the catacombs of the early Christians, of 
the caverns of the Vaudois and the Covenanters. The 
cave of the five kings at Makkedah; the “caves and 
dens and strongholds” and “rocks” and “pits” and 
“holes,’’ in which the Israelites took shelter from the 
Midianites in the time of Gideon, from the Philistines in 
the time of Saul; the cleft of the cliff Etam, into which 
Samson went down to escape the vengeance of his 
enemies ; the caves of David at Adullam, and at Maon, 
and of Saul at En-gedi ; the cave in which Obadiah hid 
the prophets of the Lord; the caves of the robber- 
hordes above the plain of Gennesareth ; the sepulchral 
caves of the Gadarene demoniacs ; the ca-ve of Jotapata, 
where Josephus and his countiy^en concealed themselves 
in their laist struggle, — continue from first t^i last what 
has truly been called the “cave-life,” of the Israelite 
nation. The stream of their national existe^e, like the 
jctual strfiams of the Grecian rivers, from time to time 
disappears frpra the light of day, ana runs under ground 
in th«se subterraneous Xj^^esses, to burst forth again 
when the appointed ,|Bqjpe||^ arrives ; a striking type, as 
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it is a remarkable instance, of the preservation of the 
spiritual life of the Chosen People, “burning, but not 
consumed,” “ chastened, but not killed^ 

From the moment that the religion of Palestfee fell 
into the hands of Europeans, it is hardly too much to S*y 
that, as far as sacred traditions are concerned, it became 
a “religion of caves” — of those very c^es which in 
earlier times had been unhallowed by any tfeligious influ- 
ence whatever. Wherever a sacred asfioc^on had to 
be fixed, a cave was immediately selected as its 

home. First in antiquity is the grotto of l^thlehem 
ahead) in the second century regarded hy popular belief 
as the scene of the Nativity. Next comes the gtotto on 
Mount Olivet, selected as the scene of our Lord’s last 
conversations before the Ascension, These two caves, 
as Eusebius emphatically asserts, were the first seats of 
the worship established by the Empress Helen^ to 
which was shortly afterw^^^ds added a third, the sacred 
^cave of the Sepulchre. To these were rapidly added the 
cave of the Invention of the Cross, the cave of the 
Annundatioti/ at Nazareth, tho cave of the Agony at 
Gethsemane, the cave of the BaptiMr in the “ Wild&tiess 
of St John,” the cave of the shcj^erda of Bethlehem., 
And then again, partly perh^H|p|| p^y the 

effect of this cona^^tion of^Oth^, began'' the ^ves 
of hermits. There was St , Pelagia on 



Mount Ob vet, 'the cave of St. Jerome, St Paula, and St 
Eustochium at Bethlehem, the cave of St Saba in the 
ravines of the Kedron, the remarkable cells hewn or 
found in th^ precipices of the Quarantania or Mount of 

the Temptation above Jencho 

I have dw^t at length on the history of the caves, 
because it ^"^^the only instance of a close connection 
between the history or the religion of Palestine, and any 
of its special natural features. It is not of the 

nature itf Imcstone rocks to assume fantastic forms ; yet 
some few legends there are suggested by the fonn of the 
rocks, — the of tlie foot-mark on Mount Olivet , 

the supposed entombment of Adam’s skull, in Golgotha , 
the petrifaction of the ass at Bethany; the sinuous mark 
of the Virgin’s girdle by Gethsemane; and the impression 
of Elijah’s fotm on the rocky bank by the road side, 
neai the convent of Mar Elias, between Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem. ♦ ' 

It is worth while to enumeraed^ these instances, trifling 
as they are, in order to illustrate the slightness of foun- 
dation which the natural features of Palestine afford, 
for the mythology almost inevitably springing out of so 
• long a series of remarkable events. And this is in fact 
the final contS&isi^SlpWl^ is to be drawn from the 
chaipcfer, or rather want^f character, presented by the 
general scenery. feeling be disappointment, 
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yet the second may well be thankfulness. ■ There is little 
in these hills and valleys on which the imagination can 
fasten. Whilst the great seats of Greek and Roman 
religion, at Delphi and Lebadea, by the Iq^Jtes of Alba 
and of Aricia, strike even the indifferent traveller as 
deeply impressive ; Shiloh and Bethel on the other 
hand, so long the sanctuaries and oracles of God, almost 
escape the notice even of the zealous antiquarian in the 
maze of undistinguished hills which encompasses them. 
The first view of Olivet impresses us chiefly by its bare 
matter-of-fact aiipearance ; the first approach to die hills 
of Judea reminds the English traveller not of the most 
but of the least striking portions of the mountains of his 
own country. Yet all this renders the Holy Land the 
fitting cradle of a religion which expressed itself not 
through the voices of rustling forests, or the clefts of 
mysterious precipices, but through the souls and hearts of 
men; which vim i^^^stined to have no home on earth, 
of all in its 0]^ birth-place ; which has attained its 
fiiir din^ensions only in proportion as it has travelled 
further from its original source, p the daily life and 
homes of 'i&frons as far remov^ from Palestine, in 
thought and feeling, as tiiey are in climafe and latitude ;• 
which alone of all religions, daims to be^ founded not 
on fancy or feeling/i(ut oajiFalt and Truth. ** . 

' and PaUiiiney p, 147. 
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VARIED CHARACTER OF THE SCENERY 
OF PALESTINE. 

JT is said by Volney, and apparently with justice, that 
there is no district on the face of the earth which 
contains so many and such sudden transitions as Palestine. 
Such a country furnished at once the natural theatre of a 
history and a literature which were destined to spread 
into nations accustomed to the most various climates and 
imagery. There must of course, under any circumstances, 
be much in the history of any nation, eastern or western, 
northern or southern, which, to other quarters of the 
world, will be more or less unintelligible. Still it is easy 
to conceive that whatever difficulty is presented to Eu- 
, ropean fir American minds by the sacred writings, might 
have been greatly aggravated had the Bible cpme into 
existence in a'’ country more limited in its outward 
imagery than is the with Palestpe. If the Valley 
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of the Nile or the Arabian Desert had witnessed the 
whole of the sacred history, we cannot but feel how 
widely it would have been separated from the ordinary 
thoughts of a European; how small a portion of our 
feelings and imaginations would have been represented 
by it. The truths might have been the same, but the 
forms in which they are clothed would have affected only 
a few here and there, leaving the great mass untouched. 
But as it is, we have the life of a Bedouin tribe, of an 
agricultural people, of sea-faring cities ; the extremes of 
barbarism and of civilization ; the aspects of plain and of 
mountain; of a tropical, of an eastern, 'land- almost of a 
northern climate. In Egypt there is a continual contact 
of desert and cultivated land ; in Greece there is a 
constant intermixture of the views of sea and land ; in 
the ascent and descent of the great mountains of South 
^America there is an . interchange of the torrid and the 
^arctic zones ; an Engliijnd there is anoUtemation of wild 
bills ^d valleys, with rich fields and plains. But in 

S estine all these ;';^^:opjlOTed. The Patriarchs could 
e gradually eje^aijge) Ae’^^omadic life, ‘first for the 
toraJ, and then for the agri0|ljjii'al ; passing Insensibly 


their vay doons. l^^-goa^coiild still be sent Ifom 



againl 


to the other as the melts imperteptibly 

tels^of /]^^stine. and Esau could 

bad^intO' i&e waste which ky at 
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the temple-cgurts into the uninhabited wilderness. John, 
and a greater than John, could return in a day’s journey 
from the busiest haunts of men into the solitudes beyond 
the Jordan. The various tribes could find their several 
occupations of shepherds, of warriors, of traffickers, ac- 
cording as they were settled on the margin of the Desert, 
in the mountain fastnesses, or on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. The sacred poetry which was to be the delight 
and support of the human mind and the human soul in 
all regions of the world, embraced within its range the 
natural features of almost every country. 

The venerable poet of our own mountain regions 
[Wordsworth] used to dwell with genuine emotion on 
the pleasure he* felt in the reflection that tlie Psalmists 
and Prophets dwelt in a mountainous country, and enjoyed 
its beauty as truly as himself. The devotions of our great 
maritime empire find a natural expression in the numerous 
allusions, which no inland situation could have permitted, 
to the roar of the Mediterranean Sea, breaking over the 
rocks of Acre and Tyre,—” the floods lift up their voice^ 
the floods lift up their waves ”-r-.the ” great and wide se^**’ 
whose blue waters could be seen from the top of almoft 
every mountain, ” wherein are things creeping innjiber- 
able.** ”There go ’’ the Phoenician ” ships*’ with |i^jdil||mite 
sails,^and ” there |s tJiat'^LevijMiian,** the mottSt^i^f the 
deep, which both Jewish andflStecim''fancy was wont to 
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l)lace in the inland ocean, that was to them fill, and more 
than all, that the Atlantic is to us. Thither '' they went 
down ” from their mountains, and “ did their business in 
ships,’' in the “ great waters,” and saw the “ wonders ” Of 
the “ deep;” and along those shores were th^^‘ havens,” 
few and far between, where they would i)e ” when “ the 
storm became calm, and the waves thereof were still.” 
Hermon, with his snowy summit always in sight, furnished 
the images, which else could hardly have been familiar, 
— “snow and vapours,” “snow like wool,” “hoar-frost 
like ashes,” — “ice like morsels.” And then again, the 
upland hills and level plains experienced all the usual 
alternations of the seasons — the “rain descending on the 
mown grass,” the “ early and the latter^^iam,” the moun- 
tains “ watered from His cl^mberv the earth satisfied 
with the fruit of His works/' — ^whjiSi, though not the same 
as the ordinary returns of a European climate, were yet 
far more like it than could be found-in Egypt, Arabia, or 
Assyria. < ’ 


instances of the variety of Jewish experience in 
e, as contrasted with that of any other coupt^, 
multiplied. But has been to' 

Tor the history or the poetiy pf agnation 
^ destiny, and to hidugjp 



the which 

sudden contrasts W^e 




as] 


litearid death, 
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sea^nd land, ^verdure; and desert, storm and calm, heat 

and cold; which, so far as any natural means could 

* 

assist^ cultivated what has been well called the “ variety 
W unity,” |o characteristic of the sacred books of Israel ; 
so unlike ^^ose of India, of Persia, of Egypt, of Arabia. 




Sxnat and Palestine, ijfj 



LEBANON AND ITS CEDARS. 


double range of the Lebanon and the Anti- 
Lebanon close the Land of Promise on the north, 
as the peninsula of Sinai on the south; but with this 
difference, that one part or other of these ranges, though 
beyond the boundaries of Palestine, is almost always 

within view. The thunder-^tm, which the Psalmist 

■ 

tracks in its course throughout his country, begins by 
making the solid frame of Lebanon and Sirion to leap 
JRsjr fear, like the buffaloes of their ojSm forests, and ends 
^by shaking the distant wilderness of the lofty cliffs of 
From die moment ffiat tfae traveller reaches 
the l4l^ ^ Sh^hem in the int^Kor^ nay, ev€n from « 
thcji^S^ of tlie Jordan-valley %■ >t>ead Sca^ the 
snowy heights of Hermoxj The ancient 

naines^of this douh|e ranjt<|ait alt^si{pq(|ficant of t}>is ^si' 
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tion. It was V Sion,” “the upraised;” or “ Hemion,” 
“the lofty peak;” or “Shenir,” and “Sirion,” the 
glittering “breastplate” of ice; or, again, “ Lebanon,” the 
“ Mount Blanc” of Palestine ; “ the White Mountain” of 
ancient times ; the mountain of the “ Old White-headed 
Man,” or the “ Mountain of Ice,” in modem times. So 
long as its snowy tops were seen, there was never want- 
ing to the Hebrew poetry the image of unearthly gran- 
deur, which nothing else but perpetual snow can give ; 
especially as Seen in the summer, when “ the firmament 
around it seems to be on fire.” And not grandeur only, 
but fertility and beauty were held up, as it were, on its 
heights, a/i mbctel for the less fortunate regions which 
looked up to it The “dews” of the mists that rose from 
the watery ravines, or of the clouds that rested on the 
summit of Hermon were perpetual witnesses of freshness 
and poolness,-^the sources, as it seemed, of all the 
moisture, which was to the land of Palestine what the 
fragrant oil was to fhe garments of the high priest ; what 
the refreshing influenee of brotherly love was to the , 
whole community. Still more was this luxuriant life of 
v^etation rooted in the valleys and on the slop^ of 
L^ebanon, *the westenj<i6nge, which in this resfxBC^far 
exceeds its eastern rival* “His fruit shall shake Hke 
Lebanon.” This is the ^&if^ption which only applies to 
the thin threads of ve^ure, or the occasional spots of 
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cultivation, in the desert heights of Hennon ; but it is 
literally true of the slopes and terraces of Lebanon, as they 
overhang the Bay of Beirut, or of Tripoli. In the long- 
ings of the Hebrew lawgiver, the one distinct image 
which blended with the general hope of seeing ** the good 
land beyond Jordan ” was of “ the ‘good ’ mountain, even 
Lebanon.” 

Two great valleys part the Anti-Lebanon from the 
Lebanon. The southernmost and smallest of the two is 
the Wady-et-Teim, the vale of the Hasbany or Hasbeya 
river — the geographical, though not the historical, source 
of the Jordan. The whole valley has its sacred associa- 
tions, but it derives them not from Classical or Hebrew 
times, but from the singular sect which there first estab- 
lished itself in strength. It was the refuge, in the 
eleventh century, of Derazy, the founder of the Druzes. 
At Hasbeya is their original sanctuary, and from thf hills 
and villages along this valley have radiated their settle* 
meats through the whole ©f the two ranges. 

The northern valley is one of wider extent and wider 
fame. ‘‘ Ccele-Syria ” or "the Basin of Syria,” was the 
name given by the Greeks or Romans to the vast green 
plain which divides the range Lebanon and Anti* 
Lebanon^ the former reaching its hipest point in the 
snowy crest to the north, ^hind which lie the Cedars ; 
the latter m the still more mow crest of Hfunon ; the 
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culmination of* the range iDeing thus in the one at the 
northern, in the other at the southern extremity, of the 
valley which they bound. The view of this great valley 
is chiefly remarkable as being exactly to the eye what it 
is on maps — the “hollow” between the two mountain 
ranges of “ Syria,” or, according to the ancient Hebrew de- 
nomination, which has subsisted almost unchanged from 
the time of Amos to the present day, the broad “ Cleft,” 
BeMah or Buka* a, A screen, through which the Leontes 
breaks out, closes the south end of the plain. There is 
a similar screen at the north end, but too remote to be 
visible, ^^the entering-in of Hamath,” so often mentioned 
as the extreme limit in this direction of the widest pos- 
sible dominion of the Israelite Empire. 

From the plain of Coele-Sjiia, we mount the range of 
Lebanon. Its physical features have been already de- 
scribe^i. Its connection with the western portions of the 
Holy Land must have been as close as thpse of Hermon 
with the eastern portions. From its southern extremity 
the views over Palestine must have been those which the 
Assyrian conquerors ^njoyi^ ns they first looked fi-om 

“ the tower of Lebanon ” upon their prey. 

• « 

'Such another vie^ is obtained from the south-eastern 
extremity of the^same range — ^Ihe rit^e of Da^, close 
to the WAdy-et-Teim. litoon and Hermon are visible 
at once ; and the valley of^tiie Jordan is spread out in 
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both its upper stages : — that of the Hasbany river — that of 
the Merom lake — ending in the still distant glimpse of 
the waters of the Sea of Galilee. It is one of the best 
geographical prospects in Syria. 

The historical monuments of Lebanon are much less 
numerous than those of Anti-Lebanon. The temple of 
Astarte at Afka is the only one of importance. From 
its romantic defile the river of Adonis “ ran puq^le to the 
sea,” with blood of Thammuz yearly wounded ; ” that 
is, with the stains of the red earth which gave birth to the 
legend. The Nahr-el-Kelb — ^the ‘‘Dog” or “Wolf” river 
so called from the fabled dog, whose bark at the approach 
of strangers could be heard as far as Cyprus — is marked 
by the confluence of the inscriptions of the four empires 
of Egypt, Assyria Greece, and Rome; — so remarkable both 
in themselves and in their history. It is instructive to note 
their gradual resuscitation from the neglect of cenjuries. 
Maundrell sees them for a moment, and conjectures them 
to be “perhaps ihe representatibhs of some persons buried 
hereabouts, whose sepulchres may probably also be dis- 
covered by the diligent observcaf.” Ppcpcke sees in them 
only “some small figures of cut out in 

di^erent compartnit^ti,-Jmt very defacecl by time.” 
The' Sisipan inscri^on -was topied. 

N^i9f^|^].£igyptian absorbed the^^i^rotion df. sdSolais. 

came ibo less distinctly to light 
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The Greek inscription is ifeo small to deserve notice, were 
it not for its connection with the others. It is on the 
Egy|)tian arid Ass)Tian sculptures, abounding as they do 
along the face of the rocky wall, that the attention of the 
Biblical student is chiefly fixed. 

There, side by side, we encounter the figures of the 
earliest and latest oppressors of Israel, — Rameses and 
Sennacherib. Rameses must have passed l?y that road at 
a time when the sacred history had hardly penetrated 
into these parts. His memorials can scarcely seem more 
ancient to us than they did to the earliest Grecian 
travellers. When we trace the w^ell-known Egyptian 
figures — the king and the God as usual giving and receiving 
offerings, — it is with the same feeling as that with which 
Herodotus must have climbed up thie same pathw^ay 
more than two thousand years ago. “In the part of 
Syria, called Palestine,” to use his own words, “ I myself 
sa^ the monuments of Sesostris stilj standing.” 

But the visit of Sennacherib here recorded, is a direct 
reflection bf liis scornful speech as reported by the pro- 
phet Isaiah; apd to us, a striking histo^al scene 
ir this portion of S^a. the multitude of my chariots 
•am / come to the height of die mcjuntains, and to the 
sides of. Lebc^li^'^pd I will cut 'd'own the hdght of his 
cedars ,s£hd‘W ^uty aPh» cypresses; andiiitifeiibTOd 
into the height of his bolder, and th^forei^l^.lfis park. 
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I have digged and drunk wat^ ; I have jnade a bridge.” 
** The multitude of his chariots,” such as they are seen 
on the Assyrian monuments of the furthef East, must 
have wound their difficult way through those romantic 
gorges, up to the very “ height of the mountain ranges,” 
and along “ the extreme edges of Lebanon,” along the 
valley of the streams which he drained off by his armies, 
or over which he threw bridges for them to pass. 

But there was one spot more sacred than all, to which 
the conqueror boasts that he had penetrated. He had gone 
into ** the extremest height of Lebanon, the forest of its 
park j” and there he had cut down with relentless inso- 
lence “the height of its cedars, the beauty of its fir- 
trees.” 

In these words it is scarcely possible not to recognise 
the sacred recess of the present ced^ of Lebanon. They 
have been so often described, that ^y detailed account 
would hw be supeiflyous. But ^ few words may be 
allowed for a scene so interesting, and in which pro- 
bably some new impression is received by every 
traveller who approaches them; In 1853 I had been 
prevented from visiting them by the snow ; and the efime 
obsts^le in 1862 again rendered itn^ssible the usual 
crest of themountain fr<^ ]|fta|bek, dt even 
over ^^fiMV^estern shoulder from Af^ Fbr this reason 
we place frord^ripoli. As the Wddy-et- 
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Tcim, the valley of the Masbany, is the sacred country 
of the Druzes, so tlie valleys and hills between Tripoli or 
Ehden, converging towards the deep glen of the “ Holy 
River,” the Kadisha — probably so called from its nume- 
rous monasteries — is the Kesrouan, the sacred country of 
the Maronites — the fierce Christian sect with which the 
Druzes are at deadly war. On the edge of the river is 
Kanobin (Cdenobion), the residence of the patriarch. On 
the heights above it is their chief village, Ehden. It is 
from this vill^e, with its many churches, and its beautiful 
viaducts surrounding the castle of its daring chief, Sheykh 
Josepih, that the ascent is made to the cedars. A wide 
view open%ipf the long terraces of the moraims (as they 
are technically called) of ancient glaciers descending into 
the valley*^ Here a slip of cultivated land reaches up into 
the verge of their ^desolate fields. Behind this is a 
semicircle of die sapwy range of the summit of Lebanon. 
Just in the centre^gf the view, ^ the dip between the 
moraines and the snow-clad hills behind, is a single dark 
massive clump — the sole spot of vegt^tion that marks 
the mountain wilderness. ^This is the Cedar Grove. It 
di^ppears as we ascend the^ intervening range; and does 
, not agahi present itself till we ar$ close upon it Then 
the exactness of. Sennacherih*fe description comes out 
It is literally on the vety ‘‘edge of the heig^,^ I^ba- 
lion’^ — a “ park or “ garden ” of the Ql^^Pfrden of 
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(lod,” as truly as the ^^jardin" or ‘^garden,” well known 
to Swiss travellers in the bosom of the moraines of Mont 
Blanc. It stands as if on an island eminence, broken 
into seven lengths, of which six are arranged round the 
seventh, a square mount in the midst, on which stands 
the rude Maronite chapel. The variation 'W tint and 
outline thus makes the whole group a kind, of epitome 
of forest scenery. The outskirts of the fimiri^Ce are 
(dothed until the younger trees, whose light feathery 
branches veil the more venerable patriarchs in the inte- 
rior of the grove. This younger growth, which has en- 
tirely sprung up within the last two centuries, amounts 
now to more than three hundred. 

The older trees, which are so different in appearance 
as to seem to belong to a different rare, are'Yiow about 
twelve in number. Their forms are such as must always 

have impressed the imagination of the inhabitants. I’heir 

♦ 

^massive branches, clothed with a scaly texture, almost 
^ke the skin of living animals, and contorted with all the 
multiform irregularities of age, may well have suggested 
these ideas of regal, almost divine, strength and stolidity, 
whichjj^ sacred writers ascribe to them. They stan^at 
tbii.ap^, so to say, of the vegetable world. “ Prom the , 
ceito Itee &i^t is in Lebanon” downwards, is the know- 
ledgf ^C^J|plotton. the cedar of Lebanon " up- 

wards iipi^ljjptguctioD of the trees from the buiiiing 
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bramble of Jptham. The intermarriage of the inferior 
plants with the cedar is the most inconceivable presump- 
tion of all. The shivering of their rock-like stems by 
the thunderbolt is like the shaking of the solid moun- 
tain itself.. In ancient days the grove must have been 
much mo3^ extensive — or rather, perhaps, the great trees 
Aen‘ iJyer^jead the whole. Now they are huddled 
together m'^iwo or three of the central vales ; and the 
peculiar grs^e of the long sweeping branches feathering 
down to the gijound, of the cedar, as transplanted into 
Europe, is there unknown. In one or two instances, the 
boughs of these aged trees are held up by a younger 
one ; others^* again, of which the trunks are decayed, 
are actually supported in the gigantic arms of their elder 
brethren, ’^ut in earlier times the breadth and extent 
of the trees seem to be^ as much noticed as their height 
and^ solidity. The cedar is the model of the “spreading 
abroad” — the constant growth — of the righteous man;^ 
his boughs are “ multiplied," and “ become long," “fair," 
“thick,” “ overshadowing " in “length,” and in “multi- 
tude," So vigorous and vast was this life of the cedar 
^flrqyes, that it seemed as if all the snows aad^^^^a^ters 
• of Lebanon were gathered up into them. Thqt Are ^ 
“filled;” their “rest is by quiet waters;” *^th«j 
make them great; the deep set them up ™ 
rills *from the ^surrounding heights Iffls upper 
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flats, and form one stream, which wind^ amongst the 
moraines on its way to the lower flat, whence it is preci- 
pitated into the gorge of the Kadisha. The cedars grow 
on that portion of the moraine which immediately borders ^ 
this stream, and nowhere else. 

And the spot thus becomes a centre of life to the wil- 
derness in the midst of which it stands. Nature was 
never silent in the forest ; the cicalc here were extraor- 
dinarily loud ; and the trees were full of little birds of the 
brightest green-and-gold plumage, with a short clear note.” 
This is the very scene suggested to Ezekiel, who rej^urts 
that under the cedar “all the fow^ls of file air nestle, and 
all the beasts of the earth bring forth their prey,” and still 
more in the Psalm which gathers the whole of animal 
life round the cedars. “The birds making their nests” — 

“ the storks in the fir trees ” — the “ marmot ” or shopknn 
in the surrounding cliffs ; the chamois on the hills the 
roaring of the lions in the stillness of the night; whilst 
the distant view is filled up on the one side by the sea, 
with its monsters, its vast animal life, and its ships, and 
on the other by the “garment of light in the sky,” the 
“ douds,” and the “ wind ” on the mountain ; the spripcri^ 
of the Kadisha, and the other mshing strearns of the* 
LebrniM; the cornfields and the on the nearer 

tile service of man : to make glad and to 
strengdlmm^lg^ man.” And if their appearanc e 
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and aspect thys connect them with the poefry of the Bible, 
Aeir history is also bound up with its history. We know 
not who first attacked the forests of Lebanon; but already, 
in the time of David, they were invaded for the building 
of the palaces at Jerusalem. Many were the trees dragged 
down by the steep ascent — no doubt to the harbour of 
Tripoli— to be embarked on rafts for Joppa, for the wood- 
work of Solomon’s Temple ; and for the vast palace which, 
from its rustic carv ing in cedar-wood, seems to be almost 
a transplantation of the sacred grove to Jerusalem — the 
house of the forest of Lebanon ; ” whilst in the gardens, 
the costly cedaiH^ transplanted from Lebanon seemed to 
have taken the place of the native sycamore. For statues, 
for houses, for masts of ships, the huge branches were 
carried off to Tyre and Sidon. But the great destroyer, 
long remembered, was Sennacherib. He is described as 
making it his speciafboast diat he had penetrated to the 
secret garden or park, and cut them down ; and on his 
approach, probably, the prophetic wail is lifted up — *‘Open 
thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fir may devour thy cedars : 
Howl, fir tree, for the cedar is fallen.” And, in like man- 
yjf, on his fall, the triumphant cry is raised in the Lower 
# World-^** See, the fir-trees rejoice at thee and the cedars 
of Lebanon, sayin^jp-Since thou art laid down, n6 fidler is 
come up against us.” 

Since that time they have become ^d|arer. Other 
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groups, indeed, are said to exist in differetit parts of the 
mountains; but they have been reported only by two travel-' 
lers. By the time of Justinian the supply of 'cedar-wood 
was almost, and by the time of our Edward IV. entirely, 
exhausted for the purposes of building. And now, for at 
least two centuries, they have become invested, by the 
veneration of pilgrims, and by the increased admiration 
of nature, with a sanctity almost approaching to that with 
which they were revered as special miracles of Divine 
power by the Hebrew Psalmists. The old Hebrew name 
of ercts has never deserted them, and is even perpetuated 
in the puny imitation of them in the Western larch. The 
Maronites long guarded them, under penalties of excom- 
munication ; and honour them as *‘the Twelve Apostles," 
— “the Friends of Solomon.” The sanctuary, which was a 
rude altar, and is now a nide wooden chapel, they greatly 
frequent on the festival which the Oriental Church treats 
as the Feast of all “ High Mountains," the Feast of the 
Transfiguration.” 


Smai tmd PaUiiint^ p 403. 



THEBES AND ITS COLOSSAL STATUES. 

yi^LONE of the cities of Eg3T)t, the situation of Thebes 
is as beautiful by nature as by art The monotony 
of the two mountain ranges, Libyan and Arabian, for the 
first time assumes a new and varied character. They 
each retire from the river, forming a circle round the 
wide green plain ; the western rising into a bolder 
and more massive barrier, and enclosing the plain at 
its northern extremity as by a natural bulwark; the 
eastern, further withdrawn, but acting the same part to 
the view of Thebes as the Argolic mountains to the 
of Athens, or the Alban hills to Rome — a varied 
f and bolder *€hain, rising and falling in almost Grecian 
> outline^ though in the conical form, which marks 
the hills of t Nubia further south, and which, perhaps, 
so^ested the Pyramids^^ Within tfie circle of these two 
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ranges, thus peculiarly its own, stretches the green plain 
on each side the river to an unusual extent ; and on each 
side of the river, in this respect unlike M^phis, but 
like the great city of the further East on the Euphrates, — 
like the cities of northern Europe on their lesser streams, 
— spread the city of Thebes, with the Nile for its mighty 
thoroughfare. “ Art thou better than No*Amon ” — that 
was situated by the “rivers of the Nile ” — that had the 
waters round about it, — whose rampart was the sea-like 
stream,” and whose wall was “ the sea-like stream ? ” 

“Thebes” proper, “Taba,” the capital — No-Amon (the 
Hebrew name of Thebes) the sanqtuary of Ammon — 
stood on the eastern plain. This sanctuary, as founded 
by Osirtasen in the time of Joseph, as restored by the 
successor of Alexander the Great, still exists, a small 
granite edifice, with the vestiges of the earliest temple 
round it This is the centre of the vast collectioiv of 
|)glace8 or temples which, from the little villi(|e hard by, 
IS trailed Kamac. 

Imagine a long vista of courts, and gateways, and 
halls — and gateways, and courts, and colonnades, and 
halls ; )iere aad there an obelisk shooting up out of ^ 
ruimi^^^ im^^^ting the opening view of the forest of 
coluisM. Imiagine yourself mounted ^ the top^of.me 
of these or gateways, and lookkig over the plain 
atound^ i'^^it^^ mins, some rolled down in^ 
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avalanches of stones, others perfect and painted, as 
when they were first built, is approached on every side 
by avenues* of gateways, as grand as that on which you 
afe yourself standing. East and west, and north and 

'■fA" 

South, these vast approaches are found, — some are shat- 
tered, but in every approach some remain ; and in some 
can be traced, besides, the further avenues, still in part 
remaining, by hundreds together, avenues of ram-headed 
sphinxes. 

Every Egyptian temple has, or ought to have, one 
of these great gateways formed of two sloping towers, 
with the high peq)endicular front between. But what 
makes them remarkable at Thebes is their number, and 
their multiplied concentra^n on the one point of Kamac. 
This no doubt is the origin of Homer’s expression 
The City of the Hundred Gates and in ancient times, 
even from a, distance, they must have been beautiful. 
For, instea<|pf the brown mass of sandstone which they 
now present, the great sculptures of the Gods and con- 
quering kings which they unifontU/ present were painted 
within and without ; and in the deep groove^ which 
_q pp still be seen, twofold or fourfold, on each side the 
• portal, with enormous holes for the transverse beams of 
support, wei^ placed immense red flagstalfs, wi^|^ Jsis- 
lieadM standards, red and blue stumers fix>m 

them. Close befoire almost vast 
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array, were the colossal figures, usually in granite, of the 
great Rameses, sometimes in white or red marble, of 
Amenophis and of Thothmes, whose fragments still re- 
main. And close by these were pairs of towering obelis^ 
(for in EgyiJt they always stood in pairs), wliich can gefflfr' 
rally be traced by pedestals on either side, or by the soli- 
tary twin, mourning for its brodier, either lying broken 
beside it, or far away in some northern region at Rome, 
at Paris, or at Petersburg. 

I have spoken of the view from the top of the great 
gateway which Overlooks the whole array of avenues. I 
must speak also of that which from the other end com- 
mands the whole series of ruins, each succeeding the 


other in unbroken succession. It is a something of 
the kind of that up the Forum from tb^'^Colosseurtt of 
the Capitol. You stand in front of # stately gateway, 
built by the Ptolenues. Immediately in the foreground 
are two Oshide pillars — their placid faces fixed upon you 
^strange and striking contrast to the craslf of temple 
and lower behind. That crash, however, great as it is, 
Hke that of the fall of Rome, left mere empty 
spa^^ where oi^y imagination * ^ ^l)ply what ^ 


wanted"*! 


;,,Mtfo-rdiere is not an inch of this Egyptian o 
0 to can it, which is not ctoviiiKlM with^ ftag- 

‘ ” k ' jh . 

j|||t bui|(]^;)gs, of 4be |»st. No Caflma u 
as it odjbe was. You £&ve 
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only to set up ^gain the fallen obelisks which lie at your 
feet j to conceive the columns as they are still seen in 
l)arts, overspreading the whole ; to reproduce all the 
s^tues, like those which still remain in their august 
ni^es ; to gaze on the painted walls and pillars of the 
immense hall, which even now can never be seen without 
a thrill of awe, — and you have ancient Thebes before you. 

And what a series of history it is ! In that long defile 
of ruins every age has borne its part, from Osirtasen I. 
to the latest Ptolemy, from the time of Joseph to the 
diristian era; through the whole period of Jewish history, 
and of the ancient world, the splendour of the earth kept 


(jouring into that space for two thousand years 

Two ideas reign tiirough the various sculp- 

ture First, thfeedeavour to reproduce, as far as possi- 
ble, the life of that the mummy of the dead King, 

whether in his long sleep, or on his ^^akening, might still 
be encompassed by the old familiar 
all its peculiarities, was to be perpe^t^^v||^ the deptJ/s 
of the grave; and t^ly they hayj^;succ^d6d. This 
makes this valley of Tc|inihs fike the . galleries 
M ugj^ura. N ot the collections of 
more knowledge of Greek or 
of Eg)^tiait.^ ,^^e kiteh^, the dinners, the 
dapeing, 'tWT’tr^fes, & ^ 
hands* of the paintei^SirftiM^pnihe^^ J 
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The other idea is that of conducting the King to the 
world of death. 

The fuither you advance into the tomb,. the deeper 
you become involved in endless processions of jack^- 
headed gods, and monstrous forms of genii, good aid 
evil j and the Goddess of Justice, with her single ostrich 
feather ; and barges, carrying mummies, raised aloft over 
the sacred cake, and mummies themselves ; and, more 
than all, everlasting convolutions of serpents in every 
possible form and attitude ; human-legged, human-headed, 
crowned, entwining mummies, — enwreathing or embraced 
by processions^ — extending down whole galleries, so that 
meeting the head of the serpent at the top of a staircase, 
you have to descend to its very end before you reach }iis 
tail. At last you arrive at the close of all — the vaulted 
hall, in the centre of Which lies the. immense granite 
sarcophagus, which ought to contain the body of the 
King. Here the processions above, below and around — 
white and black, and red and blue, legs and arms and 
wings spreading in enormous forms over the ceiling; and 
below lies the coffin itself 

It seems certain that all this gom^tis decoratio&,was, on 
the badal of the King, unmediatdy dosed, and ItiiBEuit ta 
be dowd ibt ever ; so that what we now w^was intended 
nevetr sem by anv'nto^eyilf exoept d|>se,of 

the KihHkMliHMbii he slumbers.* Kot 
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only was the entrance closed, but in some cases — chiefly 
in that of the great sepulchre ofOsirei — the passages were 
cut in the most devious directions, the approaches to 


th^ so walled up as to give the appearance of a termi- 
nation long before you arrived at the actual chamber, lest 
by any chance the body of the King might be disturbed. 
And yet in spite of all these precautions, when these 
gigantic fortresses have been broken through, in no 

instance has the mummy been discovered 

No written account has given me an adequate im- 
pression of the^%fect, past and present, of the colossal 
figures of the Kings. What spires are to a modem city, 
— what the towers of a cathedral are to its nave and 
chpir, — that the statues of the Pharaohs were to the 
streets and temples of Thebes. The ground is strewed 
with their fragmeats ; tliere were avenues of them tower- 
ing high above plain and Three of gigantic 

size still remain. One was the%raiiite statue of Rameses 
himself, who sat on the right side of the entrance to his 
palace. By soiiie extraordinary catastrophe, the statue 
has been thrown down, an<J the Arabs have scooped 
their i|l^stones out of his face, but you can still see 
gvhat ^as, — the largefst statue . m the world. Far and 


wide that enq^ous h^d mi^t have been seen, ^es, 
mputh, yoiJJBist hajpe'feeeh his 

vast hands resting 
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Nothing which now exists in the world can give any 
notion of what the effect must have been when he was 
erect. Nero towering above the Colosseum may have 
been something like it; but he was of bronze, and 
Raineses was of solid granite. Nero was standing 
\Nithout any object; Rameses was resting in awful 
majesty after the ron([iiest of the whole of the then 
knowm world. No one who entered that buikling, 

* whether it were temple or palace, could have thought of 
anything else but that sti'jiendous being who thus had 
raised himself up above the w’hole world of gods and men. 

And \vhen from the statue you descend to the palace, 
the same impression is kept uji. It is the earliest in- 
stance of the enshrinement in Art of the historical 
glories of a Nation. But eveiy^wdicre the same colossal 
proportions are preserved. Every^vherc tlie King is con- 
quering, ruling, worshipping, w^orshipped. The Palace is 
^ the Temple. The King is Priest. He and his horses are 
ten times the size of the rest of the army. Alike in 
^3ttle and in worship, he is of the same stature as the 
themselves 

It carries one back to the , days “when there were^ 
giants on the earth.” It shows how the King/ in thaU 
first monarchy, was the visible God upoit earth. The 
only thing Hke it that has sinc^b^ is^he deifica- 
tion of Mo j^e^onotheism could 
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for a moment Jiave been compatible with such an intense 
exultation of the conquering King. ‘‘ I am Pharaoh ; ” 
“ By the life of Pharaoh f “ Say unto Pharaoh, Whom art 
thou like in thy greatness?” — all these expressions seem 
to acquire new life from the sight of this monster statue. 

And now let us pass to the two others. They are the 
only statues remaining of an avenue of eighteen similar, 
or nearly similar, statues, some of whose remnants lie in 
the field behind them which led to the palace of 
Amenojihis TIL, every one of the statues being Amen- 
ophis himself, thus giving in multiplication what Raineses 
gained in solitary elevation. He lived some reigns 
earlier than Raineses, and the statues are of ruder work- 
manship and coarser stone. To me they were much 
more striking close at hand when their human forms 
were distincily visible, than at a distance, when they 
lool^ed only like two towers or land-marks. 

The sun wa.s setting; the African range glowed red 
behind them ; the green plain was dyed with a deeper 
green beneath them ; and the shades of evening veiled- 
the vast rents and fissures in their aged frames. 
a I iQpked back at them in the sunset, and they rose up 
•in front of the backgroilind of dre mountain, they seemed, 
indeed, as if they were part of it — as if they belonged to 
some natural creation rs^er than any work of art. 
And yet, as I have said, when any^^pfte in their neigh- 
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bourhood, the human character i.s never lo^t. Their faces 
are dreadfully mutilated ; indeed, the largest has no^ce 
at all, but is from the waist upwards a mass of stonts or 
rocks piled together in the form of a human head and 
body. Still, especially in that dim light, and from their 
lofty thrones, they seem to have faces, only of hideous 
and grinning ugliness. 

And now, who was it that strewed the plain with their 
countless fragments ? Who had power to throw down 
the Colossus of Raineses ? Who broke the statue of 
Amenophis from the middle upwards ? F^om tlie time 

(P ' 

of the Roman travellers who have canr^d their names 
in verses innumerable on the foot of Amenophis, there 
_ has been but one answer, — Cambyses. He was, in the 
traditions of that time, the Cromwell of Egypt. It is 
possible that Rameses, it is probable that Amenophis 
Tvere shattered by earthquakes. But the recollection of 
Cambyses ehews the feeling he had left while here, as the 
great Iconoclast What an effort thjs implies of fanatic^ 
Iw^icligious teal 1 What an impression ,ft gives of that 
hatred of idols, which is described in the Bible, 
to excess against these Majestic IQngs;« 
“Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth.” Well might the* 
idols of Babylon tremble before Cyrus, if such was the 
fate of the Egyptian Pharaohs before Cambyses. 

SMai and |i|ftroducti(in, p. xxxviii. 



THE GREEK EASTER, 

'^HEKE IS one aspect in which it is interesting for us 
to regard the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It is 
not mereljf the centre of the worship of Christendom, it is 
also in an especial planner the Cathedral Church of Pales- 
tine and of the £as^; and in it the local religion, which 
attaches to all the Holy Places, reaches its highest pitch, 
and, as is natural, receives its colour from the Eastern 
and barbarous najfions, who necessarily contribute the 
chief elements to what may be called its natural cmi- 

i . 

gregation. It may be whU, therefore, to give a 
tiop of the Greek Easter, which will also sum 
•general implosions of the whole building, in whose his- 
tory it forms so remarkable a feature. The time is the 
morning of Easter Eve, which, by a strange anticipation, 
here, as in Spain, eclipses Easter Sunday. The place is 
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the great Rotunda of the nave ; the model of all the 
circular churches of Europe, especially that of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Above is the great dome with its rents and 
patches waiting to be repaired, and the sky seen through 
the opening in the centre, which here, as in the Pan- 
theon, admits the light and air of day. Immediately 
beneath are the galleries, in one of u hich on the northern 
side— that of the Latin convent — arc apsembled the 
Frank spectators. Below' is the Chapel of tKfr SeptiWhrc 
— a shapeless edifice of brown marble; on its shabliy 
roof, a meagre cuj^ola, taw'dry vases witl| taJWty flowers, 
and a forest of slender tapers ; whilst^ a Blue curtain w 
drawn acro-.s its top to intercept the .rain"^^ admitted 
through the dome. It is divided into two^ chajiels — 
that on, the west containing the Sepulchre, — that on 
the east containing ‘‘the Stone erf tbe^*Angel'’ Of 
these, the eastaii chapel is occupied the Greeks and 
Armenians. On its north side is lk|l||^nd' hole from 
which the Holy Fire js to issue for the GreQk.s, A corre- 
9|^dmg aperture is to the south side for the Armenians, 
western extremity of the Sepulchre, but attached 
outside, is the wooden chap^jfhe 
only.pai^pl^e Church allotted to the poor Copts ; and • 
further west, but parted from the Sepulchre itself, is the 

still poorer cha{^ of the still poorer Syrians 

The Chapel of^e Sepulchre rises from the dense mass 

. \ 
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of pilgrims, who sit or stand wedged round it; \\hilst 
roi^nxi them, and between another ecjually dense mass, 
which goes' round the walls of the church itself, a lane is 
formed by two lines, or rather two circles of 'I'urkish 
soldiers stationed to keep order. For the spectacle \^ hie h 
IS about to take ])lace nothing can be better suited than 
the form of the Rotunda, giving galleries above for the 
spectators, aiid an oj/cn spat e below for the i)ilgrims and 
4hetf ftstivaf.'*^' For the first two hours everything is tran- 
quil. Nothing indicates what is coming, e\(‘ept that the 
two or who ha\e got ( lose to the aperture 

their^rids fticed in it with a djneh never relaxtd. 
Ills ab6ut noon that this circular lane is suddenK broken 
through .bjk a twigled group rushing \ iolently round 
till they are cau^t by one of the Turkish soldiers. It 
seems ^ be'tiie *bel\ef of the Arab Greeks that unless 
they^run round Sepulchre a certain number of times 
the fire Will n<|it4(^0tne. Possibly, also, there is some 
strange reminiscence of the funeial^ames and races 
r«)und the tomb of an ancient chief. Accordingly, thfc 
night before, and from this time forward for two houi^a 
suc^jgjl^ion of gambols Ukes place, which an *E^lishiniin 
•t'ari only compare to a mixture of prisonfi^,$Wase, foot- 
ball, and leap-frog, round and round the Holy Sepulchre. 
First, he sees these tangled massesl of twenty, thirty, 
fifty *men, starting in a run, catching^ji^d of each other, 
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lifting one of themselves on their shoulders, sometimes 
on their heads, and nishing on with him till he leaps off, 
and some one else succeeds ; some of thenf dressed in 
sheep-skins, some almost naked ; one usually preceding ' 
the rest as a fugleman, clapping his hands, to which 
they respond in like manner, adding also wild howls, of 

c.? ' + 

which the chief burden is — ‘‘This is the tomb of Jesus 
Christ — God save the Sultan’* — “ Jesu^,|;hn^^^^ rer 
deemed us.” What begins in the lessor grotip4]l 
grows in magnitude and extent, till at last the whole of 
the circle between the troops is continuously occupied 
by a race, a whirl, a torrent of these i*dld figures, like the 
Witches’ Sabbath in “ Faust,*” wheeling round the Sepul- 
chre. Gradually the frenzy subsides or is ch^ftcked ; the 
course is cleared, and out of the Greek Church, on the 
east of the Rotunda, a long procession with embroidered 
banners, supplying in their ritual the want of im^es, 
begins to defile round the Sepulchre. 

From this moment the excitement, which has before 


J&n confined to the runners and dancers, becomes 
Hedged in by the soldiers, the two huge 
^|P$es of pilgrims still remain in their places, all joiping, 
however, in a wild succession of yells, through which* 
are caught from time to time sjiwngely, almost affect- 


ingly, mingled, the chants of the procession — the solemn 
chants of the Church of Basil knd Chrysostom, mingled 
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with the yells, of savages. Thrice the procession paces 
round ; at the third time the two lines of Turkish soldiers 
join and fall in behind. One great movement sways the 
"tl^iultitude from side to side ; the crisis of the day is now 
ai)proaching. The presence of the Turks is believed to 
prevent th(^ ^^scent of the fire, and at this point it is 
that they driven, or consent to be driven, out of the 
|Aup!^. Jlj’ ^ Jmpment, the confusion, as of a battle and 
perv^es the church. In every direction the 
raging mob bursts in upon the troops, who pour out of 
the church at the soutli-east comer — the procession is 
broken through, the banners stagger and waver. They 
staggi^r and waver, and fall "amidst the flight of priests, 
bishops, and standard-bearers hither and thither before 
the tremendous nish. In one small but compact band 
the Bishop of Pefra, {who is on this occasion the Bishop 
of ‘^the F&eJ” the representative of the Patriarch) is 
hurried to the Chapel of the Sepulchre, and the door is 
closed behind him. The whole church is now one 
heaving sea of heads resounding with an uproar whi^^ 
can be compared to nothing less than that of the 
r* hall^of London at a nomination for the City, 

•vacant space alone is left ; a narrow lane from the aper- 
ture on the north side of the chapel to the hall of the 
church. By the aperture itself stands a priest to catch 
the fire ; on each side of the lane, so far as the eye can 
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reach, hundreds of bare arms are stretched out like the 
branches of a leafless forest — like the branches of a forest 
quivering in some violent tempest. 

In earlier and bolder times the expectation of the’ 
Divine presence was at this juncture raised to a still 
higher pitch by the appearance of a dove hovering 
above the cupola of the chapel — to indicate, so Maun- 
drell was told, the visible descent of the Holy Ghost. 
This extraordinary act, whether of extravagant symbolism 
or of daring profaneness, has now been discontinued ; but 
the belief still continues — and it is only from the kno\\- 
ledge of that belief that the full horror of die scene, the 
intense excitement of the next few moments, can be 
adequately conceived. Silent — awfully silent — in the 

midst of this frantic uproar, stands the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre. If any one could at such a moment be 
convinced of its genuineness, or could expect a dij^lay 
W miraculous power, assuredly it would be that its very 
stones would'cry out against the wild fanaticism without, 
wd unhappy weakness within, by which it is at that hour 
At last the foment comes. A bright dame 
wood appears inside the hole — the Jight, 
educated "Greek knows and acknowledges,* 
kindled by the bishop within — ^the every pilgrim 

believes, of the desce^jof i God Hmi^lf upon the holy 
Tomb. Any distinct ^tute or incident is lost in the 




universal whirl of excitement which envelops the church, 
as slowly, gradually, the fire spreads from hand to hand, 
from taper t© taper, through that vast multitude — till at last 
%e whole edifice from gallery to gallery, and through the 
area below, is one w'ide blaze of thousands of burning 
candles. It is now that, according to some accounts, the 
Bishop or Patriarch is carried out of the chapel in triumph 
on the shoulders of the people, in a fainting state, “ to 
give the impression that he is overcome by the glory of 
the Almighty, from whose immediate presence he is be- 
lieved to come.” It is now that a mounted horseman, 
stationed at the gates of the church, gallops off with a 
lighted taper to communicate the sacred fire to the lamps 
of the Cireek Church in the convent at Bethlehem. It 
is now that the gri^t rush to escape from the rolling smoke 
and suffocating heat, and to carry the lighted tapers 
into the streets and houses of Jerusalem, through the one 
entranc e to the Church, leads at times to the violent pres- 
sure which in 1834 cost the lives of hundfreds. Fora 


short time the pilgrims run to and frOr-ntbbing their faces 
and breasts against the fire to, .attest its supposed 
lessness. But the wild enthusiasm t^jrminates 
ihat the lire is communicated; and perhaps not the’hib' 
extraordinary part of the spectacle is the rapid and total 
subsidence oT a frenqr so intense. The furious agitation 
of tlfe morning is strangely contrasted with the "profound 
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repose of the evening, when the church is once again filled, 

c 

— through the area of the rotunda, the Chapels of Copt and 
Syrian, the subterranean Church of Helena, the great 
nave of Constantine’s Basilica, the stairs and platform of 
Calvary itself, w'ith the many chambers above, — every part, 
except the one chapel of the Latin Church, filled and 
overlaid by one mass of pilgrims, wrapt in deep sleep and 
waiting for the midnight service. 

Such is the Greek Easter, the greatest moral argument 
against the identity of the spot which it professes to 
honour, stripped indeed of some of its most revolting 
features, yet still, considering the place, the time, and 
the intention of the professed Miracle, jiirobably tlie most 
offensive imposture to be found in the world. 

It is doubtless a miserable though that for such an 
end as this, Constantine 'and Helena planned and builded 
— that for such a worship as this, Godfrey and Tancred, 
Richard and St Xouis, fought and died. Yet in ju*stice 
to the Greek clergy it must be remembered that this is 
but the most extreme ai^d the most Instructive case of 
etety Church must* suffer which has to bear with 
tbd' wedthes^ and fanaticistii of its members, Avhether 
brought about by its own corruption or by long'and in-« 
veterate ignorance. And however rejpuIsiyiS4a our minds 
may be t^lgies of ^e Arab we. ought rather 

perhaps to wonder that these wild creatures should be 
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Christians at all, than that being such they should take 
this mode of expressing their devotion at this great anni- 
versary. The very violence of the paroxysm proves its 
temporary character. On ever}^ other occasion their 
conduct is sober and decorous, even to dulness, as 
though — according to the happy expression of one of the 
most observant of Eastern travellers — they “ were not 
working out, but trarisaciing the great business of sal- 
vation.” 


Stnai and Palestine, p 464. 
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'the relations of civil and 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

jfSr 

'^O a great extent Civil and Ecclesiastical History are 
inseparably /they cannot be tom asunder without 
infinite loss tO both, ' It is indeed true that in common 
parlance, Kcclesiastical History is often confined within 
limits so restricted as to render such a distinction only 
too easy. Of the numetous tbeplogical terms of which 
the original sensc^ h^^een defaced, marred, and clipped 
by the base curr^^ oiT the world, few have suffered sc^ , 
much, in few has “ thV^old become so dim^ the most ' 
fine gold so changed,” as in the word “ eccjiesiastical.” 
The substantive from which it is derived has fallen far 
below its* ancient Apostolical meaning, but the adjective 
“eccl^;5iastical'’.b^ fallen lower ^till It has come to 
signify, not the religious, not th6? moral, not ey^ the 
sociafor political interests of the Christian comniunity, 
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but often the very opposite of these — merely acci- 
dental, outward, ceremonial machinery. We call a con- 
test for the retention or the abolition oT vestments 
“ ecclesiastical,” not a contest for the retention or the 
abolition of the slave-trade. We include in “ Ecclesias- 
tical History ” the life of the most insignificant bishop or 
the most wicked of Popes, not the life of the wisest of 
philosophers or the most Christian of kings. But such a 
limitation is as untenable in fact as it is untrue in theory. 
The veiy stones of the spiritual temple cry out against 
such a profanation of the rock whence they were hewn. 
If the Christian religion be a matter, .not of mint, anise, 
or cummin, but of justice, mercy, and truth ; if the 
Christian Church be not a priestly baste or a monastic 
order, or a little sect, or a handful of opinions, but 
‘‘the whole congregation of faithful men, dispersed 
throughout the world ; ” if the very word which of old 
represented the chosen “people ” 1^) is now to be 
ipund in the “ laity ; ” if the Biblical usage of the phrase 
“Ecclesia” literally justifies Tertullian’s definition, Ubi 
tres sunt laid, ibi est ecdesia ; then the range of the history 
of the Church is as wide as the range of the /world 
which it was designed to penetfite, as the whole body 
which its name includes. 

By a violent effort, no doubt, thb two spheres can be 
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Student of eac^ may avoid looking the other in the face ; 
under special circumstances, the ultimate relation between 
the course 6f Christian society and the course of human 
affairs may be forgotten or set aside. Josephus the 
priest may pass over in absolute silence the new sect 
which arises in Galilee to disturb the Jewish hierarchy. 
Tacitus the philosopher may give nothing more than a 
^ momentary glance at the miserable superstition of the 
fanatics who called themselves Christians. Napoleon 
the conqueror, when asked on the coast of Syria to visit 
the holy city, may make his haughty reply, — Jerusalem 
does not enter into the line of my operations.” But this 
is not the natural nor the usual course of the greatest ex- 
amples both in ancielht and modem times. Observe the 
description of the Jewish Church by the sacred historians. 
Consider the immense difference for all future ages, if 
the lives of Joshua, David, Solomon, and Elijah had been 
omitted, as unwojfthy of insertion, because they did not 
belong to the priestly tribe ; if the Pentateuch had been 
confined to the Book of Leviticus ; if the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles had limited themselves to the sayings and 
, doingj of Zadok and Ab^thar, or even of Nathan and 
Gad. BTemember also tfte early chroniclers of Europe ; 
almost all of them at once the sole historians of their age, 
yet, even by purpose^ tod profession, historians only of 
the (Church, Take but one instance, the^enerable Bede. 
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His ^‘Ecclesiastical History of England” Ijegins, no^^with 
the arrival of Augustine, but with the great dawn of Bri- 
tish civilization at the landing of Caesar; and, for the 
period over which it extends, it is the sufficient and almost 
the only authority for the fortunes of the Anglo-Saxon 
commonwealth. 

In later times, since history has become a distinct 
science, the same testimony is still borne by the highest 
works of genius and research in this wide field. Gibbon's 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ” is, in great 
part, however reluctantly or unconsciously, the history of 
“ the rise and progress of the Christian Church.” His 
true conception of the grandeur of his subject extorted 
from him that just concession which his own natural 
prejudice would have refused ; and it was remarked not 
many years ago, by Dr. Newman, that up to that time 
England had produced no other Ecclesiastical History 
worthy of the name. This reproach has since been re- 
moved by the great work of Dean Milraan ; but it is the 
distinguishing excelleiice of that very history that it em- 
braces within its vast circumference the whole story of 
mediaevaf Europe. Even in earlier period when , 
the world the Church were of neceswty disfinct and 
antagonisti^^ltold rightly perceived) ^d tdl subsequent 
labours in t^^bld tend to result, that each 

will be best uiil^rstood, when blended in the cornmon 
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history of the Empire which exercised so powerful an 
influence over the development of the Christian societ\ 
within its bosom, whilst by that society it was itself un* 
dermined and superseded. And tfie two chief historians 
of France and England in recent times — Guizot in his 
Lectures on French Civilization, Macaulay in his English 
History — have both strongly brought out, as necessary 
parts of their dissertations or narratives, the religious 
influences which by inferior writers of one class have 
been neglected, or by those of another class been rent 
from their natural context. 

How to adjust the relations of the two spheres to 
each other is almost as indefinite a task in history as 
it is in practice and in philosophy. In no age are they 
precisely the same. Sometimes, as in the period of the 
Roman Empire, the influence of one on the other is 
more by contagion, by atmosphere, even by contrast, than 
by direct intercourse. Sometimes the main interest of 
religious history hangs on an institution, like Episcopacy ; 
on a war, like the Crusades ; on a person, like Luther. 
In some periods, as in the middle ages, the combination 
of the secular and reli^ous elements will be ilfected by 
♦the political or the intellectual in^ueuce of the clergy. 
The lives fh^ "Archbishops of Cant^|py and the lives 
of the Prime ai/ lor five hundred 

yeafrs almost indivisible, 'file course ;;of European re- 
volution for nearly a thousand yegjfboves round the 
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throne of the Papacy. Or again, the rise of a new power 
or character will, even in these very ages, suddenly transfer 
the spiritual guidance of men to some high-minded ruler 
oi gifted writer, ^ho is for the time the true arbiter or 
interpreter of the interests and the feelings of Christendom. 
In the close of the thirteenth century, it is not a priest or 
a Pope, but a king and an opponent of Popes, who 
stands fon\^ard as the acknowledged representative of the 
Chri.stian Church in Europe; S. Louis in France, not 
(xregory IX. at Rome. In the fourteenth century it is not 
a schoolman or a bishop that we summon before us as the 
best exponent of mediaeval Christianity; it is not the 
“seraphic*’ or the “angelic doctor,” but the divine poet 
Dante, who reveals to us the feelings and thoughts of 
the whole age respecting this world and the next. And 
if we pass to our own country, he must be a blind guide 
M^ho would take us through the English Reformation 

without seeing on every stage of it the impress of the iron 

♦ 

will and broad aims of Henry VIII.; or who would 
portray the English Church without recognising the com- 
prehensive policy of Elizabeth. Or yet again, of all our 
brilliant English divines of the seventeenth century, there 
is not one who can be fairly said to have exercised aS much • 
influence ovejl? the popular theology of this nation, as has 
been undoulitiedl^ exercised by a half*heretic, half-piiritan 
layman, the of “ Paradise Lost” * 

i|»|yMlbe|^dicate with sufficient precision the 
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devious yet oJ:)vious path which, without losing sight of 
the wide horizon on the one hand, or without undue con- 
traction of'his view on the other, the student of Eccle- 
siastical History may safely follow. If we imagine our- 
selves overlooking the broad expanse into which the 
stream bursts forth from the mountains of its early stages, 
our purpose henceforth will be, not so much to describe 
the products of the forest, or the buildings of the city 
which have grown up on the banks of the river, but to 
track the river itself through its various channels, under 
its overhanging thickets, through the populous streets and 
gardens to which it gives life ; to see what are its main, 
wliat its tributary i^eams ; what the nature of its waters ; 
how far impregnated with new qualities, how far coloured, 
by the various soils, vegetations, uses, through which they 
pass ; to trace their secret flow, as they go softly through 
the re^ons which theJ^, fertilise ; not finding them where 
they do not exist, not d|pying their power where they do 
exist ; to welcome their sound in courses however tor- 
tuous ; to acknowledge' their value, however stained, in 
their downward and onward passage. Difficult as it may 
often be to find the stream, yet when it is found it will 
guide us* to the pure pastures of this world’s wilderness, 
and lead us beside the still waters. 


Eastern Chunk. Introduction, p. xxxii. 
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jgY the mere necessity of exploring any» one subject 
to the bottom we must at tupes touch original 
authorities. But original records are not confined merely 
to contemporaneous histories, nor even to' contem- 
poraneous literature, sermons, poems, laws, decrees. 
Study the actual statues and poifiaits tof the men, the 
sculptures and pictures of the e^ts : if they do not give 
t us the precise image of the persofts and things themselves, 
they'^give us at least the image left on those who came 
nearest to them. Study their monuments, their grave- 
stones, their epitaphs, on the spots where they lie. Study, 
if poss^lle, the scenes of the events, their asphet, thek 
geography ; the tradition which has 
survived OT?ftistoiy, the legend which has survived the 
tradition ; the mountain, the stream, the shameless 
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Stone, which^has survived even history and tradition 
and legend. 

Take t\^o examples instead of a hundred. There 
are few more interesting episodes in modem Eccle- 
siastical History than that of the Scottish Covenanters. 
But the school in which that episode must be studied 
is Scotland itself The caves, and moors, and moss- 
hags of the Western Lowlands ; the tales, which 

linger still, of ^ the black charger of Cla\erhouse, of the 

\ 

strftnge encounters witli the Evil one, of the cry of the 
plbver jind peeW|t round the encampments on the hill- 
side, are mstnictive than many books. The rude 
grave-stones whjch mark the spots where those were laid 
who bore testimony to ‘‘the covenanted work of reforma- 
tion, and kmgly government of His house,” bring 

before us ih the faaost lively, because in the most con- 
densed, authentic, ot^pal form, the excited feeling of the 
time, and the most peculiar traits of the religion of the 
Scottish jieople. Their independence, their ferv’our, their 
fierceness may have belonged to the age. But hardly 
out of Scotland could be found their stubborn endur- 
ance^ their thirst for vengeante, their investment of the 
'Narrowest questions of discipline and ceretnony with 
the sacredness of universal principles. Wc^aJihOst iancy 
that we see the survivors of the dead spelling and scooping 
out*their savage rhymes on the simple monuments, each 

' \ 
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catching from each the epithets, the tex^^, the names, 
almost Homeric in the simplicity and the sameness with 
which they are repeated on those lonely tombstones, from 
shore to shore, of the Scottish kingdom. • 

Or turn to a similar instance of kindred but wider in- 
terest. What insight into the familiar feelings and thoughts 
of the primitive ages of the Church can be compared to 
that afforded by the Roman catacombs ! Hardly noticed 
by Gibbon or Mosheim, they yet give us a likeness of 
the life of those early times beyond that derived from 
any of the written authorities on wjiich Gibbon and 
Mosheim repose. Their very structure is significant; their 
vast extent, their labyrinthine darkness^ their stifling atmos- 
phere, are a standing proof both of the rapid spread of 
the Christian conversions, and of the active fury of the 
heathen persecutions. The subjects of the sculptures and 
paintings place before us the exact ideas with which the 
first Christians were familiar; they remind us, by what they 
do not contain, of the ideas with which the first Christians 
were not fainiliar. We see with our own eyes the parables, 
and the miracles, and the stories from the Old Testament, 
which sustained the courage of the early martyrs, and the 
innocent festivities of the early feasts of Christi^ love.* 
The batl||rous style of the sculptures, the bad spelling, 
the coarse engraving of the epitaphs, impress upon us 
more cleanly than any sermon the truth that God chose 
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the weak, and base, and despised things of the world, to 
bring to nought the things ivhich are mighty. He who is 
thoroughly steeped in the imagery of the catacombs will 
be nearer to the thoughts of the Early Church than he who 
has learned by heart the most elaborate treatise, even of 

Tertullian or Origen 

The Prayer-book as it stands is a long gallery of Eccle- 
siastical History, which, to be understood and enjoyed 
thoroughly, absolutely compels a knowledge of the greatest 
events and names of all periods of the Christian Church. To 
Ambrose we owe our Te Deum ; Charlemagne breaks the 
silence of our Ordination prayers by the Fern Creator 
Spiritus, The Persecutions have given us one creed, and 
the Empire another. The name of the first great Patriarch 
of the Byzantine Church closes our daily service ; the 
Litany is the bequest of the first great Patriarch of the 
Latin Church, amidst the terrors of the Roman pesti- 
lence. Our collects are the joint productions of the 
Fathers, the Popes, and the Reformers. Our Commu- 
nion Service bears the traces of every fluctuation of the 
Reformation, through the two extremes of the reign of 
Edwajrd to the conciliating policy of Elizabeth, and the 
reactionary zeal of the Restoration. • 

Though the course of Ecclesiastical History be dark, 
there is always a bright side to be in Ec- 

clesiastical Biography. Study the lives,, study the 
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thoughts, and hymns, and prayets, stuc^ the death- 
beds of good men. They are the salt, not only of the 
world, but of the Church. In them we see, close at 
hand, what on the public stage of history we see through 
every kind of distorted medium and deceptive refraction. 
In them we can trace the history if not of the Catholic 
Church,” at least of the Communion of Saints.’* The 
Acta Sanctonnn were literally, as a great French his- 
torian has observed, the only light, moral and intellectual, 
of the centuries, from the seventh to the ninth, which 
may without exaggeration, be called the Dark ages. 

Their glories,” it has been well said, ‘‘shine far 
beyond the limits of their daily walk in life; their 
odours are wafted across the boundaries of unfriendly 
societies ; their spiritual seed is borne away, and takes 
root and bears manifold in fields far distant from the 
gardens of the Lord w^here they were plaQ ted.” ... It is 

SI. A 

well known that, amidst the trials which beset Henry Mar- 
tyn the Missionary, on his voyage to India, the study in 
which he found his chief |ileasure and profit was in the 
kindly notices of ancient saihts which form the redeeming 
points .of Milner’s “ Histoiy of the Church.” “ I love,” 
(so he, writes in his diaiy) “ to converse, as it wefe, with* 
those hqiy bishops and martyrs, with whom I hope, 

through ^end a happy etesbity The 

example Christian Saints in the early ages has bfeen 
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a source of sweet reflection to me The holy love 

and devout meditations of Augustine and Ambrose I delight 
to think of. t . . No uninspired sentence ever affected me 
so much as that of the historian, that to believe, to suffer, 
and to love, was the primitive faith.” What he so felt 
and expressed may be, and has been, felt by many others. 
Such bfographies are the common, perhaps the only 
common, literature alike of rich and poor. Hearts, to 
whom even the Bible speaks in vain, have by such works 
been roused to a sense of duty and holiness. However 
cold the response of mankind has been to other portions 
of ecclesiastical story, this has always commanded a 

reverential, even an excessive attention 

The actual effects^ the manifold applications, in history, 
of the words of Sd^ture, give them a new instruction, 
and afford a new proof of their endless vigour and vitality. 
Look through any famous passage of the Old, or yet more 
of the New Testament; there is hardly one that has not 
borne fmit in the (inversion of some great saint, or in 
the turn it has given to some^^t event At a single 
precept of the Gospels^ Antony went his way and sold 
all that he had ; at a single warning of the Epistles, 
Augustiite’s hard heart was melted beneath the fig-tree 
at Milan; a single chapter of Isaiah made a penitent 
believer of the profligate Rochester. A word'lt??^ St 
Petef has become the stronghold of the Papfl^^ a w<wrd 
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from St. Paul has become the stronghold of Luther^ 
The Psalter alone, by its manifold applications and^uses 
in after times, is a vast palimpsest, written over and over 
again, illuminated, illustrated, by every conceivable in- ^ 
cident and emotion of men and of nations; battles, 
wanderings, dangers, escapes, death-beds, obsequies, of 
many ages and countries, rise, or may rise, to our view, 
as we read it 


Lectures oh EccUsiastical History^ p 56. 



THE EARLY YEARS OF THE BLACK 
PRINCE. 

all like to know where a famous man has been 
educate ; and in the case of Edward the Black 
Vrince we know the place, and also see the reason 
why it was chos^ Any of you who have been at 
Oxford will remember the long line of buildings which 
overlook the beautifid curve of High Street, the build- 
ings of ‘‘Queen’s College,” the College of the Queen. At 
the time of which I speak, that college was the greatest 
— ^two others only in any regular collegiate form existed 
in Oxford. It had but just been founded by the chap- 
lain Queen Philippa, and took its name from ^r. 
There was that, according to tradition, the 
of Wale%^4ier son, as in the next generation, Henry v., 
was brought up. If we look at the events which fol- 
lowe<? he could hardly have been twelve years old when 


Y 
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he went. But there were then no schopls in England, 
and their place was almost entirely supplied by the uni- 
versities. Queen’s College istnuch altered tn every way 
since the little Prince went there ; but th^y still keep an 
engraving of the vaulted room, which he is said to have 
occupied ; and though most of the old customs which 
prevailed in the college, and which made it a very pecu- 
liar place even then, have long since disappeared, some 
which are mentioned by the founder, and which therefore 
must have been in use when the Prince was there, still 
continue. You may still hear the students summoned to 
dinner, as he was, by the sound of a trumpet, and, in the 
hall, you may still see, as he saw, the Fellows sitting all 
on one side of the table, with the Head of the college in 
the centre, in imitation of the I/ast Supper,” as it is 
commonly represented in pictures. The very names of 
the head and the twelve fellows (the number first 
appointed by the founder, in likeness of our Lord and the 
Apostles), who were presiding oter the college when 
the Prince was there, are known to , us. He must have 
seen what has long since vanished away, the thirteen 
beggars, deaf, dumb, maimed, or blind, daily bror^ht into 
the hall, to receive their dole of bread, beer, pdttage, and 
fish* , He must have seen the poor scholars, in- 

stitute4^^||!^ ^0 example ^ the Seventy disciples, and 
leami^jt from their two chaplains to chant the service. He 
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must have heard the mill within or hard by the college- 
walls, grinding the Fellows’ bread. He must have seen the 
porter of the* cpllege going round the rooms betimes in the 
morning to shave the beards, and wash the heads, of the 
Fdllow's. In these and many other curious particulars, 
we can tell exactly what the customs and appearance of 
the College were when the Prince w'as there. It is more 
difficult to answer another question, w'hich we always 
wish to know about famous men — Who were his com- 
panions ? An old tradition (unfortunately beset with 
doubts) points to one youth, at that time in Oxford, and 
at Queen’s College, whom we shall all recognise as an 
old acquaintance — John Wycliffe, the first English Re- 
former, and the first translator of the Bible into English. 
He would have been a poor boy, in a threadbare coat, 
and devoted to study, and the Prince probably never 
exchanged looks or words with him. But it is almost 
certain that he must have seen him, and it is interesting 
to remember that once, at least, in their lives, the great 
soldier of the age had crossed the path of the great 
Reformer. Each thought and cared little for the other ; 
their characters, and pursuits, and sympathies, were as 
different as were their stations in life ; let us be thankful 
if we have learned to understand them both, and ^ee what 
was good in each, far better than they did theii>sclves. 

We tow pass to the next events of his life ; thos^ which 
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have really made him almost as famous in .war, as Wycliffe 
has been in peace — the two great battles of Cressy and 
of Poitiers. I will not now go into the orjgvn of the war, 
of which these two battles formed the turning-points. It 
is enough for us to remember that it was undertaken by 
I^dward III. to gain the crown of France, through a 
pretended claim — for it was no more than a i)retended 
claim — through his mother. And now, first, for Cressy. 

It was Saturday, the 28th of August 1346, 

and it was at four in the afternoon that the battle 
commenced. The French army advanced from the 
south-east, after a hard day’s march to overtake the 
retiring enemy. Every one, from the King down to 
the peasants on the road, went ciy’ing “Kill, kill!” 
and were in a state of the greatest excitement, draw- 
ing their swords, and thinking they were sure of their 
prey. What the French King chiefly relied upon (be- 
sides "his great numbers) was the troop of fifteen thou- 
sand cross-bowmen from Genpa. These were made 
to stand in front: when, just as the engagement was 
about to take place, ontf of those extraordinary incidents 
occurred, which often tum^e fate of battles,, as they 
do . of human life in A tremendous stdrm 

gathered from the west^ laiid and rain, 

and l]^ 9 ^jf 3 i^the field of i|The sl^y was darkened, 
add the hi^or was increased ?|ly the hoarse cries dT crows 
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and ravens, whjch fluttered before the storm, and struck 
terror into the hearts of the Italian bowmen, who 
were unaccustomed to these northern tempests. And 
when at last the sky had cleared, and they prepared 
their cross-bows to shoot, the strings had been so wet 
by the rain that they could not draw them, by this time 
the evening sun streamed out in full splendour over the 
black cloudb of the western sky — right in their face.s ; 
and at the same moment the English archers, w^ho had 
kept their bow’s in cases during the storm, and so had 
tlieir strings dr)*’, let fly their arrows so fast and thick, 
that those who were present could only compare it to 
snow or sleet. Through and tlirough the heads, and 
neck.s, and hands of the Genoese bowmen, the arrows 
pierced. L'nable to stand it, they turned and fled; and 
from that moment the panic and confusion was so great, 
that the dav was lost 

But though the stoipi, and the sun, and the archers 
had their jiart, we must not forget the Prince. He 
was, we must remember, only sixteen, and yet he com- 
manded the whole English army. It is said that 
the reason of this was, that the King of France had 
been solvent on destroying the English forces, that he 
had hoisted the Sacred Banner of France — the great 
scarlet flag, embroidwed^ wiA golden lilies^ ,calt^^ the 
Oriflamme— as a sign ^ttot no quarter would be ; 
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and that when King Edward saw this, and jaw the hazard 
to which he should expose not only the army, but the 
whole kingdom, if he weie to fall in battlfe, he deter- 
mined to leave it to his son Certain it is»that, for what- 
ever reason, he remained on a little hill, on the out- 
skirts of the field, and the } oung Pnnce, who had been 
knighted a month before, went forward with his com 
panions in arms, into the \ery thick of the fray, and 
when his father saw that the victory was virtiialU gained, 
he forbore to interfere. “ Let the child win his spirs,*' 
he said, in words which have since become a jiroverb, 
“ and let the day he his,"' The Pnnce wf^ in very great 
danger at one moment; he was wdntidea and thfown 
to the ground, and only saved by Richard de Beaumont, 
who carried the banner of Wales, throwing the 
Jbanner over the boy as he lay on the ground, and stand- 
ing upon It tin he had driven back the assailants 
The assailants were driven badland facj through the 
long summer evening, and deep uyto the summer wght, 
Ltfee battle raged. It not dark, that the 

and his companions halted pursuit ; and 

Jlres and torches wiftH Ijl^pp/that the King 
they were. And then the 

t^Hnmterview betweep the father ihe 

whoielmhy, by 




God give you ^good fersevci ancc ^ you are my true son — 
n^/it royally have you acquitted yourself this day, and 
WO) thy are* you of a crown f — and the young Pnnee, 
after the reverential manner of those times, “bowed to 
the ground, and gave all the honour to the King his father ” 
Ihe next day the King walked oxer the held of carnage 
with the Prince, and said, “ \\ hat think you of a battle ^ 
IS it an agreeable game 

The general result of the battle w^as the deliverance of 
the English army from a most imminent danger, and 
subsequently tlie conquest of Calais, which the King im- 
mediately and w'on, and which remained m the 

possession oF tJic ^Iijglish from that day to the reign of 
Queen Mary. FrOtu that time the Prince became the 
darling of the English, and the tenor of the French , and, 
whether from this terror, or from the black armour which 


lie woie on that day^ and which contrasted with the 
faimebs of 1^ comptogon, he was called by them “ Le 
Prnace Noir," — the^jffiick Prince,' jmd from them the 
name has passe^t6 'uS ; so tlMk| alf his other soundint^t 
titles by which' fee , old poems call him — “Prined^tM 
Wales^ Duke of Aquitaine,” — are dost in fee onc^fiJrag 
rable'ri&me which he won for hhwelf in his 
at / 

And'tiisw we pass 

the^eld of Poitiers.* Asw we must a^t, what'|i|i4^ 
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him there, and why the battle was fought ? ^ He was this 
time alone; his father, though the war had rolled on 
since the battle of Cre»sy, was in England* But, in 
other respects, the beginning of the fight was very like 
that of Crcssy. (iascony belonged to him by right, 
and from this he made a descent into the neighbour- 
ing provinces, and was on his return home, ^vhen the 
King of France — ^John, the son of Philip — pursued him 
as his father had pursued Edward III., and o\ertook him 
suddenly on the high upland fields, which extend for 
many miles south of the city of Poitiers. It is the third 
great battle which has been fought in that neighbourhood, 
— the first w’as that in which Clovis defeated the Goths, 
and established the faith in the creed of Athanasius 
throughout Europe — the second w^as that in w^hich Charles 
, Martel drove back the Saracens, and sa\'ed Europe from 
Mahometanism — the third was this, the most brilliant of 

t 

English victories over the French. The spot, which is 
about six miles south of Poitiers, is still known by the 
^ame of the Battle-field. Its features are very slightly 
puirked — ^two ridges of rising ground, parted by a gentle 
hollpw ; behind the highest of these two ridges is a large 
tract of copse and underwood, and leading up to It from 
the hollow is a somewhat steep lane, there shut in by 
woodrf)!^ i^s on sid^ It ^ on this ridge tlAt 
Hit bad up ^ ^$it|pnt and it was solel^hy 
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the good use he made of this position that the victory 
was won. The French army was arranged on the other 
side of the ’hollow in three great divisions, of which the 
King’s w'as the hindmost It was on Monday, September 
19th 1356, at 9 A.M., that the battle began. All the 
Sunday had been taken up by fruitless endeavours of 
Cardinal Talle)a-and to save the bloodshed, by bringing 
the King and Prince to terms ; a fact to be notioed for 
two reasons, first because it shows the sincere and 
Christian d«gire which animated the clergy of those 
times, in the midst of all their faults, to promote 
peace and goodwill amongst the savage men with whom 
they lived ; and ^s^ondly because the refusal of the 
French King and Pfince to be persuaded shows, on this 
occasion, the co^dence of victory which had possessed 
them. 

The Prince offered to give up all the ca^lles and pri- 
soners he had taken, and to swear not to fight in 
France again for seven years. But the King would hear of 
nothing -but his absolute surrender of himself and liii^ 
army on the spot. The Cardinal laboured till the very las^- 
moment, and then* rode back to Poitiers, having equally 
©ffendeti both parties. The story of the battle, if wtif 
remember the position of the armies, is told in a moment. 
The Prince remain6|i firm in bi^ ^sition^th^Prench 
cl^ged with tiieir usual cluvakoi^/iqcdOur— chai]^ up 
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the lane ; the English archers, whom the Prince had sta- 
tioned behind the hedges at each side, let fly their showers 
of arrows, as at Cressy; in an instant th^ lane was 
choked with the dead ; and the first check pf such head- 
strong confidence was fatal. I'he Prince in his turn 
charged j a general panic seized the whole French army; 
the first and second dmsion fled in the wildest confusion , 
the third alone ^^here King John stood made a gallant 
resistance ; the King was taken prisoner, and by noon the 
whole was over. Up to the gates of the*toi^ of Poitiers, 
the French army fled and fell, and thrit ^ead.^bodies 
were buried by heaps within a convent which still re- 
mains in the city. It was a AvoijjJerful day. It Was 
8000 to 60,000 ; die Prince who had gained the battle 
was still only twenty-six, that is, a yw younger than 
Napoleon at the beginning of l^rcalipaigns, and the 
battle was distinguished from all by the number, 

not of the slain but of the priaoAci^^ne Englistman 
often taking four or five Frenchqi^. ^ 

Perhaps, however, the best kndWn part of the wliole is 
the scene where the King first Prince in the eye- 


ing, which cannot be better 
Froissart. 


than by oM 


“ day of the battle at night, the J^ce gave a 
to iCthg, and to most of 


of 

ki^at were prisoners. The Prince cauifed 
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the King and his son to sit at one table, and other lords, 
knights, and squires at the others; and the Prince al^vays 
Served the King very humbly, and would not sit at the 
King’s table, although he requested him — he said he was 
not qualified to sit at the table with so great a prince as 
the King was. Then he said to the King, ‘ Sir, for God’s 
sake make no bad cheer; though your will was not 
accomplished this day. For, sir, the King, my father, will 
certainly bestow on you as much honour and friendship 
as he can, will agree with you so reasonably that you 
shall ^vcr aftw be friends ; and, Sir, I think you ought to 
rejoice, though thcbattle be not as you will, for you have 
this day gained the high honour of prowess, and have 
surpassed all <^ers on your side in valour. Sir, I say 
not this in raillei^fipir ^all our party, who saw every man’s 
deeds, agree in tlii^ give you the palm and chaplet.* 
Therewith the^W^chmcn whispered among them- 
selves that the spoken nobly, and that most 

probably he woul TO a great hero, if God preserved 
his life, to persevere in ^uch good fortune.” 

\Histdrtcal Memorials 0/ CautoHmry^ p 13a. 



THE TOMB OF THE BLACK FRINGE. 

US turn to the tomb of Edward the Black 
Prince and sec how it sums up his whole life. Its 
bright colours have long since faded, but enough still re- 
mains to show us what it was as it after the sacred 
remains had been placed within It There he lies : no 
other memorial of him exists in the world so authentic. 
There he lies, as he had directed, in full armour, his head 
resting on his helmet, his feet with the likeness of “ the 
spurs he won ” at Cressy, his hands joined as in that last 
prayer which he had offered up on his death-bed. There 
you can see his fine face with &e Plantagenet features, 
the flat cheeks, and the well-chtudled nose, to be^ trace* 
perhapt in the effigy of his father in Tj^estminster Abbey, 
and in Giouce«t6r tlithedral. On his 

armour, the marks pf bright gilding 
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with which tbe figure was covered from head to foot, so 
as to make it look like an image of pure gold. High 
above are’ suspended the brazen gauntlets, the helmet, 
with what was once its gilded leopard-crest, and the 
wooden shield, the velvet coat also, embroidered with 
the arms of France and England, now tattered and colour- 
less, but then blazing with blue and scarlet. There, too, 
still hangs the empty scabbard of the sw’ord, wielded per- 
chance at his three great battles, and wiiich Oliver Crom- 
well, it is said, carried away. On the canopy over the 
tomb there is the faded representation — ^i:)ainted after the 
strange fashion of those times — of the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity, according to the peculiar devotion which he had 
entertained. In the pillars you can see the hooks to which 
w’as fastened the w tapestry, with its crimson border 
and curious embroKlery, which he directed in his will 
should be hung round his tomb and the shrine of Becket. 
Round about the tomb, too, you wall see the ostrich 
feathers, which, according to the old, but I am afraid 
^ doubtful, tradition, we are told he won at Cressy from the 
blind King of Bohemia, who perished in the thick of the 
fight ; and interwoven them, the famous motto, with 
• whieW he used to sigh* his name, “ Houmout,’' “ Ich 
diene.” If, as likely, they are German words, 

they exactly express have seen^^ dWfen in his 

/life, the .union of ** Hoclt'muth,” tlikt S spirit, wdth 
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Ich dien,” I serve. They bring before, us the very 
scene itself after the battle of Poitiers, where, after 
having vanquished the whole of the French 'tiation, he 
stood behind the captive king, and served him like an 
attendant. 

And, lastly, carved about the tomb, is the lon^ insi^p- 
tion, composed by himself before his death; in Norman 
French, still the language of the court, as he 

begged, clearly and plainly, that all might it Its 
puq^ort is to contrast his former splendour, and vigour, 
and beauty, with the wasted body whicl\is tow all that is 
left. What was a natural thought all times was 
specially characteristic of this period, as wc see from the 
. further exemplification of it in Chichele’s tomb, a hundred 
years later, where the living man an^ the dead skeleton 
are contrasted with each other in actual representation. 
But in this case it would be singularly affecting, if we can 
suppose it to have been written during the four years’ 
seclusion, when he lay wasting away from his lingering 
illness, his high fortunes overclouded, and death full in 
prospect. 

When we stand by the grave of a remarkable man^ it is 
always m interesting and instrucrive question to •ask— ^ 
especiallTjflqr the grave of such a man, ag||E!||^'auch a 
place — is tber^^fiy|ioh we trust is* t)tiried with 
him in his tow ? what good is there, which nuq|4till live 
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after him ? What is it, that, taking him from first to last, 
his life and his death teach us. 

First, then, the tlioiight which we most naturally con- 
nect with the name of the Black Prince, is the wars of the 
EngH$h and French — the victories of England over France. 
Out of ttiosc wars much noble feeling sprung, — feelings of 
chivalry and courtesy and respect to our enemies, and 
(perhaps a^^^joubtful boon) of unshaken confidence in out- 
selv^, feelings are amongst our most precious 

^ inheritances, ahd all honour be to him who first in'>pired 
them into the hwts of his countrymen, never to be again 
extinct* But it matter of still greater thankfulness to 
remember, as we look at the wopi-out armour of the Black 
Prince, that those wars of English conquest are buried 
with him, never iojbe revived. Other wars may arise 
in the unknomi future still before us — but such wars as 
he and his father waged, we shall, we may thankfully hope, 
see no more again for ever. We shall never again see 
King of England, or a Prince of Wales, taking advantage 
of a legal quibble to conquer a great neighbouring country’, 
and laying waste with fire and sword a civilised kingdom, 
from jnere self-aggrandisement. We have seen how, on 
•the evS of the battle of Poitier?, one good man with a 
patience and charity truly h^oi^^did strive by all that 
Christian wisdom and forbeiv44l|(|[,«bould ui]g^'to stop that 
unhallowed warfare. It is a satisfaction to think that his 
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wisli is accomplished ; that what he labq^rcd to effect 
almost as a hopeless project, has now well-nigh become 
the law of the civilised world. It is true, that the wars of 
Edward III. and the Black Prince were ¥enewed again 
on a more frightful scale in the next century, renewed at 
the instigation of an Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
strove thus to avert the stonn which seemed to him to be 
threatening the Church : but these were the last, and the 
tomb and college of Chichele are themselves listing monu* 
ments of the deep remorse for his sin, which smote his ‘ 
declining years. With bim finished the last trace of those 
bloody wars : may nothing ever arise, in our time or our 
children’s, to break the bond of peace between England 
and France, which is the bond of the peace of the 
world. r 

Secondly, he brings before us all that is most charac- 
teristic of the ages of chivalry. Vou have heard of his 
courtesy, his reverence to age and authority, his generosity 
to his fallen enemy. But I must in justice remind you, 
that the evil as well as the good of chivalry was sei^fi 
in him, and that this evil, like tfiat which I spoke of 
just now, is also, I trust, buried with him. One single 
instance will show what I mean. In those diSastroul. ■ 
years which ushered in the close of his,,|(j^^a rebellion 
arose in hWEreuch province of Gascony, ^ovoki^lby 
his wasteful Expenditure. One of the chief towns whe^e 
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the insurgenlrfj held out, Avas Limoges. I'he Prince, 
though then labouring under his fatal illness, besieged 
and took it ; and as soon as it was taken, he gave orders 
that his soldiers should massacre every one that they 
found ; whilst he himself, too ill to walk or ride, was 
carried through the streets in a litter, looking on at the 
carnage. Men, women, and children, threw themselves 
on their knees, as he passed on through the devoted city, 
Crj’ing ** Mercy, mercy but he went on relentlessly, 
and the massacre went on, till struck by the gallantly^ 
of three French knights, whom he saw fighting in one of 
the squares against fearful odds, he ordered it to cease. 
Now, for this dreadful scene there were doubtless many 
excuses — the irritation of illness, the affection for his 
fatlier, whose dignity he thought outraged by so deter- 
mined a resistance, an4 the indignation against the in- 
gratitiuje of a city dtf which he had bestowed many 
favours. But wdiat is especially to be observed, is not 
so much the cruelty of tjje individual man as the great- 
imperfection of that kind of virtue which could' allow 
of such cruelty. Dreadtful as this scene seems to us, to 
men of^^that time it seems quite natural. The poet who 

say concerning it, than 

“ All the townsmen were taken or slain 
By the noble Prince of price ; 


recorded* it, ^d nothing more to 
that 


z 
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Whereat great joy had all around, , 

Those who were his friends ; 

And his enemies were , 

Sorely grieved, and repented 

That they had begun the war against*him.” 

This Strange contradiction arose from one single cause. 
The Black Prince, and those who looked up to him as 
their pattern, chivalrous, kind, and generous as they were 
to their equals, and to their immediate dependents, had 
no sense of what was due to the poor, to the middle, and 
the humbler classes generally. He could be touched by 
the sight of a captive king, or at the gallantry of the three 
French gentlemen ; but he had no ears to hear, no eyes 
to see, the cries and groans of the fathers, and mothers, 
and children, of the poorer citizens, who were not bound 
to him by the laws of honour and of knighthood. It is 
for us to remember, as we stand by his grave, thaU whilst 
he has left us the legacy of those noble and beautiful 
feelings, which are the charm and best ornaments of life, 
though not its most necessary virtues,, it is our further 
privilege and duty to extend those feelings towards the 
classes on which he never cast a thought ; U> have 
towards M cfasses of society,^ and to make 
towards oth^/and towg^ds ourselvefe,>TO 
respect, and k^idness, whidi- were theft 

peculiar to one class only. ' • 
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1 1 is a well-l^nown saying in .Shakspeare, that — 

“ The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their iDones.” — 

But it is often, happily, just the reverse, and so it was 
with the Black Prince. 

He was the first great English captain, who showed what 
English soldiers were, and what they could do against 
Frenchmen, and against all the world. He was the first 
English Prince who showed what it was to be a true 
gentleman. He was the first, but he was not the last. 
We have seen how, when he died, Englishmen thought 
that all their hopes had died with him. But we know 
that i^,was not so ; we know that the life of a great nation 
is not bound up with the life of a single man ; we know 
that the valour and the courtesy and the chivalry of 
England, are not buried in the grave of the Plantagenet 
Prince. , It needs only a glance round the country, to see 
that the high character of an English gentleman, of which 
the Black Prince was the noble pattern, is still to be found 
^'everywhere ; and has since his time been spreading itself 
more and more through classes, which in his time seemed 

incapably of reaching it And not to soldiers only, 

buf^to allwho are engaged in the long warfare of life, is 
his^condlct an example. To unite in our lives the two 
qti^lities eJtptessed in his , motto, ‘‘ Hoch iqjjfUth ” and 
“Ich^ien,” ‘‘high spirit,” and “reverent service” is to 
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bf, indeed, not only a true gentleman and^a true soldier, 
but a true Christian also. To show to all who differ from 
ns, not only in war but in peace, that delicate forbearance, 
that fear of hurting another’s feelings, that happy art of 
saying the right thing to the right person, which he showed 
to the captive king, would indeed add a grace and a charm 
to the whole course of this troublesome world, such as 
none can afford to lose, whether high or low. Happy 
are they who, having this gift by birth or station, use it 
for its highest purposes ; still more happy are they, who 
having it not by birth or station, have accjuired it, as it 
may be acquired, by Christian gentleness and Christian 
charity. ' . 

And lastly, to act in all the various difficulties of 
our ayevy day life, with that coolness, and calmness, and 
faith in a higher power than his own, which he showed 
when the appalling danger of his situation burst upon 
him at Poitiers, would smooth a hundred difficulties,^ ' 
and ensure a hundred Victories. We often think 


'have no power in ourselves, no advantages' of positic^y/^ 
to help ns against our many temptations, to overc^tri^!’ 
the many obstacles we encounter. Let oih: staj^^d 

by the Black Prince’s tomb, and back 
thoughtAo the distant fields of 


the wild 



iinderwood,5^ all that' he hstd, humanly spea^ 
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on his side ; byt he turned it to^'llic utmost use of whicli 
it could be made, and won the most glorious of battles. 
So, in like nlanner, our advantages may be slight — hardly 
perceptible to any but ourselves— let us turn them to 
account, and the results will be a hundred-fold ; we ha\ e 
only to adopt the Black Prince’s bold and cheering 
words, when first he saw his enemies, “ God is uiy ho/p, 
I must Jip;ht fhati as best I can p adding that lofty, yet 
resigned and humble prayer, which he uttered when the 
battle was announced to be inevitable, and which has 
since^ecome a proverb, “ God defend the rig/itP 

Memof lais cf C utitcrbury, p 15^ 
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j^IGHT hundred years have passed to-day since the 
dedication of Westminster Abbey was completed ; 
when, like the Jewish Temple, it was purified, and 
adorned, and consecrated, in the place of the ruin and 
desolation which had well nigh swept away the vestiges 
of older times. . 

These are the simple words of the Saxon Chronicle 
- ^ which describe this event : “ At midwinter King Edward 
came to Westminster, and bad the Minster there conse; 
crated, which he had himself built to the honour of God 
and St. Peter, and all God’s Saints.” It was at Cljristmas- 
time, when, as usual in that age, the Court ass^bledtii' 
the adjp^ng Palace of Westminster, that the lon^esii:^ 
dedicatioijl^ to be accomplish^^' "t'he ki^g had tcfen 
for years poilessed with the thought Like l)avi|lj he 
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“could not suffer his eyes to sleep, nor the temples of 
his head to take any rest, until he had found out a place” 
for the great sanctuary which was henceforth to be the 
centre of his kingdom. 

On Christmas-day, according to custom, he appeared 
in state wearing his royal crown ; but on Christmas-night 
his strength, prematurely exhausted, gave way. The 
mortal illness, long expected, set in. He struggled 
through the three next days, and though, when the Fes- 
tival of the Holy Innocents arrived, he was already too 
weak to take any active part in the ceremony, yet he 
aro^ed himself on that day, to sign the charter of the 
foundation j and at his orders the queen, with all the 
magnates of the kingdom, gathered within the walls, now 
venerable from age, then fresh from the workman’s tools, 
to give to them the first consecration — the first which, 


according to the belief of that time, the spot had ever 
received from mortal Imnds, By that effort the enfeebled 
frame and over-strained spirit of the King was worn out. 
On the evening of Innocents’-Day he sank into a deadly 
stupor. The sudden and startling rally took place on 
the eighth day of his illness, on the 5th. of January. The 
#ecolleetions of the teachers of his youth, the dim fore- 


disaster and change, found vent 
ihr a few sttenge, hardly coherent se^t^ces that burst 
frjO^ his lips. Tfeen followed a cahn, daring which. 
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with words, very variously reported, respecting the Qu^en, 
the succession, and the hope that he was passing from 
a land of death to a land of life,” — in the chamber which 
long afterwards bore his name in the Pajace of West- 
minster, — he breathed his last. A horror, it 13 described, 
as of great darkness, filled the whole island. Witjb hiin it 
seemed as if the happiness, the liberty, the §trengtii‘ of 
the English People had vanished away. ^ So^dark were 
the forebodings, so urgent the dangers which appeared to 
press, that on the very next day, while Duke Harold was 
crowned in the old Cathedral of St. Paul’s, the dead 
king was buried within the newly-finished Abbey-^he 
first of the hundreds who have been sinces-j laid there 
round his own honoured grave. 

Let us see exactly what the character of Edward the 
Confessor was. On the one hand, if we look at the 
details of his history, it is hardly pcj|j^ble to imagine 
figure more unlike, more incon^^^%b our own time 
^Kian was this quaint, irresolute, Iting, who alone, 

of all the canonized English saints, undisturbed in 

' his ancient shrine. We know him he is described 


to us by hu contemporaries. We see that grave, gentle 
figure, ol4,^«ven as a child, moving slowly along witj> 
downcasi^^ei We recognize him distance by the 
singuhr of face, con- 

trasted with^fe mlky wlfeness of wavy hair 
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beard. As w^e draw nearer, we- hear those startling peals 
of strange unearthly laughter, which broke through his 
usual silence. We see those thin pale hands, those long 
transparent fi»'\gers, with which, as it was believed at the 
time, and for many generations afterwards, he had the 
power (rfstix)king away the diseases of his subjects. We 
are ' astoiiished, as we look into his outer manner of life, 
at finding st prince whose time is equally divided between 
devotional exercises and the passionate pursuit of hiint- 
ing — when not in Church, spending day after daj^ with 
his hawks, or cheering on his hounds. We find, as we 
perfetrate ipto his inner life, a childishness of thought 
and action^which at times turned into a harsh disregard 
of those to whom 'he' was most nearly bound, and at 
times, into the most fanciful extravagances. His opi- 
nions, his practices, his prevailing motives, are such as 
in our own not only not in England, but in no 

part of Chrisrito||^|(g)e, would be shared by any edu- 
cated teacher or j^^iWucated niler. But, through, and 
across, and in , ^te:'of these imnaeasurable divergences, 
we yet can recdm44 an innocent chiUJ-Hke faith, which 
was the secret cause of the charrn exercised by him over 
^is countrymen then, and which flourish still in our 
altered age, spd has always aSx appointed place in the 
economy of God's ever^ni A^ )^rid. It^ his faith 
&# tbe unseen world, aitiid^^^iimtevet iterance and 
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darkness, that we owe this complex structure. He spoke 
the word, and it was transformed into stone ; and even in 
some of its most peculiar features, the instrtution still 
perpetuates the thought of its first founds, “Through 
faith,” we may well say, “he has stopped the mouth 
of Time, quenched the violence of enemies, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness befen made 
strong.” 



THE MURDER OF BECKET 


Castle of Bur, near Bayeux, was a place already 
famous in history as the scene of the interview 
between William and Henry, when the oath was perfi- 
diously exacted and sworn which led to the Conquest of 
England. Henry was here when all manner of romours 
aboyt Becket’s proceedings reached his ears. He be- 
sought the advice of the three prelates — those of 
York, London, and Salisbury. The Archbishop of 
York answered cautiously, ^‘Ask isounsel from your 
barons and knights ; it is not for us to say what must be; 
done^” A pause ensued; and then it was added — 
• whetKer by Roger or by some one else does not clearly 
appear—*' As long as Thomas lives, you will have neither 
good days, nor peacefi4*,kiitgdom^,nor.q^^^ life.” The 
vford^ goaded the lUngfjinto <^e of those '^aroxysms of 
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fury to which all the earlier Plantagcnet jirinces were 
subject, and which was belie\ed by themselves to arise 
from a mixture of demoniacal blood in their race. 
Henry himself is said at these moments to have become 
like a w ild beast ; his eyes, naturally dove-like and quiet, 
seemed to flash lightning; his hands stnick and tore 
whatever came in their way : on one occasion, he flew’ at 
a Tnessenger w ho brought him bad tidings to tear out his 
eyes ; at another time he is represented as having flung 
down his cap, tom off his clothes, thrown the siH cover- 
let from his bed, and rolled upon it, gnawftig thV s^-aw 
and rushes. Of such a kind was the frenzy he showed 
upon the present occasion. felJow,”*he exclaimed, 

“ that has eaten my bread has lifted up his heel against 
me — a fellow that I loaded with benefits dates insult 
^ the King and the whole royal family, and trainples on the 
iwhole kingdom — a fellow that came to court on a lame 
horse, with a cloak for a saddle, sits without hindrance 
on the throne itself. What sluggard wretches,’* he burst 
forth again and again ; “w’hat cowards have I brought 
in my court, who care nothing for their allegiance to 
TOcir master! not one will deliver me from this low- 
Ixim priest l” and, with these fatal words, he rushdd out " 
of the thoiL ' ' ‘ 

Thefe wo)K|jite8eia|f™ the courljtts four knightf^, 
whose names long l^d in the nanoiy of men, an^ 
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every ingeniyty was exercised' to extract from them an 
evil augury of the deed which has made them famous — 
Reginald 'Fitzursc, *‘son of the Bear,” and of tndy 
** bear-like ” character (so the Canterbury Monks repre- 
sented it) ; Hugh de Moreville, “ of the city of death 
William de Tracy — a brave soldier, it was said, but “ of 
parricidal wickedness Richard le Bret — more fit, they 
say, to have been called the “ Brute.” They are all 
described as on familiar terms with the king himself, and 
sometimes, in pfftcial language, as gentlemen of the bed- 
chayitw* . . /t . These four knights left Bur on the night 
of the Icing’s fury. They then, it w'as thought, proceeded 
by different T<mds to the French coast, and crossed the 
channel on the following day; and all four arrived at 
the same'^^hour at the fortress of Saltwopd Castle, now 
occupied^ , by*' Becket’s chief enemy, Dan Randolph of * 
Broc, who cam^ Out to welcome them. In the darkness 
of the night — ^the long winter night of the 28th of De- 
cember — it was believed that, with candles extinguished, 
and not even seeing each other’s faces, the scheme was 
concerted. Early in the morning of the next day they 
issued orders in the King’s name for a troop of soldiers to ^ 
be letied from the neighbourhood to inarch with thenf to 
Canterb^. They thems^yes mounted their gangers 
and galloped al^ the old Rom^Boad^om ty&iie to 
Canterbury. Th^^roceeded instantly to St. Augustine’s 
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Abbey, outside the walls, and took up their quarters with 

Clarembald, the Abbot 

It was Tuesday the 29th of December. Tuesday, his 
friends remarked, had always been a sign^cai)i^ day in 
Becket’s life. On a Tuesday he was bom and baptized 
— on a Tuesday he had fled from Northampton — on a 
Tuesday he had left England on his exile — on a Tuesday 
he had received warning of his martyrdom in a vision at 
Pontigny — on a Tuesday he had returned from that 
exile — it was now on a Tuesday that the Fatal hour came 
— and (as tlie next generation observed) it was oji a 
Tuesday that his enemy King Henry was buried — on'^a 
Tuesday that the martyr's relics were translated — and 
Tuesday was long afterwards regarded as the week day 
especially consecrated to the saint, with whose fortunes 
it had thus been so strangely inl^oven. Other omens 
were remtirked. A soldier who Was in the plot whispered 

b 

to one of the cellaimen of tb^ Priory that the Archbishop 
would not see the evening of Tuesday. Becket only 
smiled.^ A citizen of Canterbury had told him that there 
were several ^ England who were bent on his death ; to 
wl^ he answered, with tears, that he knew he should' 
nMllf fciied out of church. He himnelf had told ^ 
rS France, that he was convinced he 

not*otWW and in two dl^ ^ y^ would be 

ended* 
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Whether these evil auguries weighed upon his mind, 
or whether his attendants afterwards ascribed to his 
words a mOre serious meaning than they really bore, the 
day opeoec^ wth gloomy forebodings. Before the break 
of dawn, the Archbishop startled the clergy of his bed- 
chamber by asking whether it would be possible for any- 
one to escape to Sandwich before daylight, and on being 
answered in the affirmative, added, Let any one escape 
who wishes.” That morning he attended mass in the 
cathedral ; then passed a long time in the chapter-house, 
confusing to two of the monks, and receiving, as seems 
.iwiiave been his custom, three scourgings. Then came 
the usual banquet in the great hall of the Palace at three 
in the afternoon. He was observed to drink more than 
usual, and his cup-bearer in a whisper reminded him of 
it. “He who has\much blood to shed,” answered 
Becket, “ must drink much.” 

The dinner was now over ; the concluding hymn or 
“ grace ” was finished ; and Becket had retired to his 
' private room, where he sat on his bed, talking with his 
friends; whilst the servants, according to the practice 
which js still preserved in our old collegiate establish- 
ments,* remained in the hall making their meal of 
bimken; lE^t which was left. The floor of the 
strewn with fresh hay and ?ttuw, to £(^omi|»<ia^wffl 
places those who^ could’' feid roo#pA the berife^es ; 
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and the crowd of beggars and poor, wlio daily received 
their food from the Archbishop, had gone into the outer 
>ard, and were lingering before their final dispersion. It * 
s\as at this moment that the four knights 4ismounted m 
the court before the hall, the doors werq all ^ 

and they passed thiough the crowd wi thou disposition. 

I ither to avert suspicion or from deference to the feeling 
of the time, which forbade the entrance o|^ armed meh 
into the peaceful precincts of the they left 

tlicir weapons behind, and their coats of;aiiail ivetc con-' 
ceaied by the usual cloak and gown, the dr^ss of ordinary * 
life. One attendant, Radulf, an archer, followed thea^ 

1 liey were generally known as court^iers ; and the ser- 
\ants invited them to partake of the remains of the feast. 
They declined, and were pressing on, when, at th® loot 
of the staircase leadmg from the hall to the Archbishop’s 
room, they were met by William Fitz-Nigel, the seneschal, 
who had just parted from the PrimAte with a permission 
i^o leave his service, and join the King m France. 
Wb^ 4ie saw the knights, whom he immediately recog- 
■P^d, he ran forward and gave tbeip the usoal kiss ^ 
aod at their request ushered them to theroojp 
Stecket ^te. ** My lord,” he said, hetc are folr^ 
King Henry, wishing to sp^ 

have a 
when •Jlky 
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first found themselves in the piesencc of the Archbishop. 
Three of them — Hugh de More\ille, Reginald Fitzurse, 
jgj.nd Willi&nT de "J'racy — had known him long before in 
the days of his splendour as Chancellor and favourite 
of the king. He was still in the \igoiir of strength, 
♦Hough iii his fifty-third year; his countenance, if we 

't ^ 

' rnay judge of it from the accounts at the close of 
day, still Retained its majestic and striking aspect , 
♦his eyes were Ic^rge and piercing, and always glancing 
to and fro^; 4 ^his tall figure, though really spare and 
thin, Ijad portly look from the number of wrappings 
^A^hkh he wore -heneath his ordinary clothes. Round 
about him sat or l|iy on the floor the clergy of his 
household \ * 

When kni^ts appeared, Becket, without look- 

ing at them, pointedly continued his conversation with 
the monk who sate next him, and on whose shoulder he 
was leaning. They, on their part, entered without a word, 
beyond a greeting exchanged in a whisper to the attend- 
ant; who stood near the door, and then marched straight^ 
to where the Archbishop sate, and placed themselves on^ 
the floor at his feet, amoi^ the clergy who were redinin|^ 
arbund. • Becket now turned round far the first time, $^| 
ga2ei|^ste4l^tly)on each in )Sil|nce, whi(^ he at last*h ^y 

by Mating Tracy 

to locl^n^tely at eaph 

* ^ A'A 
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took the lead, replied, with a scornful expression, God 
help you !” Becket’s face grew ciimson, and he glanced 
round at their countenances, which seemed to gather fire 
from Fitzursc’s speech. P'lt/urse again, broke forth — 
We have a message from the King over the water — tell 
us whether you will hear it in pri\ate or m the hearing of 
all.” “ As you wish,” said the Archbisho]). “ Nay, as 
\ou w’ish,” said Fitzurse. “Nay, as you wish,” said 
Becket. The monks at the Archbishop’s intimation 
withdrew into an adjoining room; but the doorkeeper 
ran up and kept the door ajar, that they might se^ from 
the outside Vhat was going on. Fitzlirse had haRsdjy 
begun his message, when Becket suddenly struck with a 
consciousness of his danger, e^tclaimcd, “ This must not 
be told in secret,” and ordered the doorkeeper to recall 
the monks. For a few seconds the knights were left 
alone with Becket ; and the thought occurred to them, as 
they afterwards confessed, of killing him with the cross- 
staff which lay at his feet — ^the only weapon within their 
preach. The^nionks hurried back, and Fitzurse, apparently 
<;almed by their presence, resumed his statement 0^ 
the complaints of the King. j 

Archbishop, ki his turn, co94>lained of tire inl^ 
received. Finit came the |;rand gijl^lluiees ^ 
pr^ced^g “ They have' my sematsj^ey 

hawt cot «tH(npter-mtt|^^'tiuCth^ have off 
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the casks of wjne that were the King’s own gift.” It was 
now that Hugh de Moreville, the gentlest of tlie four, put 
in a milder tinswer; did you not complain to the 

King of these outrages ! Why do you take upon yourself 
to punish them by your own autliority?” The Archbishoj) 
turned round sharply upon him ; “ Hugh, how proudly you 
lift up your head ! When the rights of the Chinch are 
violated, I shall wait for no man’s permission to avenge 
them, I will give to the King the things that are the 
King’s ; but to God the things that aie God’s. It is my 
businoss, and I alone will see to it” For the first time 
in the interview the Archbishop had assumed an attitude 
of defiance ; the fury of the knights broke at once through 
the bonds which had partially restrained it, and displayed 
itself openly in those impassioned gestures which are now 
confined to the half-civilised nations of the south and east, 
but which seem to have been natural to all classes of 
mediaeval Europe. Their eyes flashed fire ; they sprang 
upon their feet, and r^Wng close up to him, gnashed 
th^ir teeth, twisted their long gloves, and ivildly threw 
,^eir arms above their heads. Fitzurse exclaimed, “ You i 
ttesgrten^us, you threaten us ; are you going to excom- 
nfiif^tfe us all ? ” One of the others added, “As I ' 
^ i^d’s he sball not do thaj ; ; he has excompu- 
many alrdldy ” ^ T|p Aichbishop^alao sprang 
ftom l^Su^uch, in a stat% of stro^ eicit^ent “You 

A A 2 
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tlireaten me,” he said, “in vain; were all«the swords in 
England hanging over my head, 5 ^ou could not terrify me 
from my obedience to (lod, and my Lord the Pope. 
Foot to foot shall you find me in tlie battle of the Lord. 
Once I gave way. 1 returned to my obedience to the 
Pope, and will never more desert it. And besides you 
know what there is between you and me ; ^ wonder the 
more that you should thus threaten the Archbishop in his 
own house.” He alluded to the fealty sworn to him 
while Chancellor by Moreville, Fitzurse, and Tracy, 
which touched the tenderest nerve of thfe feudal charac- 
ter. “ There is nothing,” they rejoined, with an aitge’* 
which they doubtless felt to be just and loyal, “ there is 
nothing between you and us which can be against the 
King.” ^ 

Roused by the sudden burst of passion on fcoth sides, 
Tlj^^y of the servants and clergy, with a few soldiers of 
'household, hastened into the room, and ranged them- 
selves round, the Archbishop. Fitzurse turd^ to the|li 
and said, “You are on the King’s side, and bound to him 
^by your allegiance, stand off.” They remained moticSii- 
less, and Fitzurse called to them a second time, “ Gulhi 
him; provfi^nt him from escaping*” The Archbish?^ 
said, I 9^1 not escape.” On this the knightt'c^tftght 
hold *|uxiua^^ 

had entei^'ed With the rest, and hurried him with, them, 
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saying, “Come* with us.” He called out to Bccket, 
“ You see what they^ are doing with me.” “ I see,” 
replied Becket ; “ this is their hour, and the ])ower of 
darkness.”^ As they stood at the door, they exclaimed, 
“ It is you who threaten,” and in a deep under-tone they 
added some^enace, and enjoined on the servants ol^e- 
dieiice to their orders. With the cjiiickness of hearing 
'for which *%e was remarkable, he caught the words of 
^ their d^ance, and darted after them to the door, entreat- 
ing them to r^jlease Fitz-Nigel; then he implored More- 
??;ville. As mori^ ^urteous than the others, to return and 
' repeat ^ their message j and lastly, in despair and indig- 
nation,' he struck his neCk repeatedly with his hand, and 
said, “ here you will find me.” 

The ki^^ts,.deaf to his solicitations, kept their course, 
seizing as they went another soldier, Railulf Morin, and 
passed through the hall and court, crying, “ To arms ! 
Ap arms !” ^ A few of their companions had already taken 
wtt^» ithe great gateway, to prevent tlie gate being 
j^t ; the rest, at the shout, poured in from the house 
^ere they were .stationed hard by, with the wa^word, 
f‘King’4 menl King’s men !’^ The gat?? was instantly 
^psed, *to -cut off communiq^ti9n with the town ; the 
porter was removed.; The knigb'i^ threw off 
theif and gowns the 

gai^len/ngpeared in their atm^, their 
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Mvords. Two of the Archbishop’s scrv^antB seeing them 
approach, shut and barred the door of the hall, and the 
knights in vain endeavoured to force it open. Some onfc 
led tliem into the orchard behind the kitchen. There wa« 
a staircase leading thence to the ante-chamber, between 
the hall and the Archbishop’s bed-room. The wooden 
steps weie under re^iair, and the carpenterar hSid gone to 
1 lieir dinner, leaving their tools on the stairs. Fitzurse 
seized an axe, and the others hatchets, ^nd thtis armed, 
they mounted the staircase to the ante-chamber, brc&e 
through an oriel window which looked out on jHe gar- 
den, entered the hall from the inside, attacked and 
wounded tlie servants who wer^ guaijjing it, and opened 
the door to the assailants. The Archbishop’s room was 
barred and inaccessible. 

Meanwhile Becket, who resiimed hi$ calmness as soon 
as the knights had retired, resegtted himself on }iis couch, 
and John of Salisbury again urged niOderate Counsels, in 
words which show tliat the estimate of the Archbishop in 
his lifetime justifies the impression of hk vehement and 
unreasonable temper which lias pjpevailed in later times. 

It is wonderful, my Lord, tiiat ytin never take aj;iy one’s 
advii^p;; altfays has been, and always is your custom, to 
do a^say what seems good tb yoursdftalone.” ^ What 
woul||pi^ve me do, fieckejff ’^You 

ought to ^Ouns^Hfith your j^ehek, knotting 
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as you do ithiit these men only seek occasion to kill you.” 
“ I am prepared to die,” said Eecket. “We are sin- 
Tners,” said 'John, “and not yet prepared for death; and 
I ^ee no oile, who wishes to die without cause except 
you.” The Archbishop answered, “Let God’s will be 
done.*^ “ jj^ould to God it might end well,” sighed John 
in despa^i ^j|The dialogue was interrupted by one of the 
moiil^ nislung in to announce that the knights were 
it arming^ : “ Let tjiem arm,” said Becket. But in a few 
' minuteg,, tlie violent assault on the door of the hall, an- 
nounced that danger was close at hand. The monks, with 
that extraordinary >tajaiidity which they always seem to 
have displayed^ instantly fted, leaving only a small body 
of his intimate>^ Ifi^nds or faithful' attendants. They 
urfited in entri^ting'hi^ to take refuge in the cathedral. 
“No!” he said) fear "not; ay itnonks are ' cowards.” 

On this some spSng upon bji^> and'^ endeavoured to 
drag hirh^ there by ito^dn fpree /’ others urged that it was 
now five o’clock, tWet^ye^pefs Were beginning, and that 
his duty called him Ip Afend Jbe sei*vice.< Partly forced, 
partly persuaded by the argument^ .partly feeling that his 
own doom called him thid^r, he rose and moved, but 
•seeing* that his cross-staff a6t, ss usual, borne before 

hiiu,^e stopped and called ifeii ifc *?;■ . . . The whole 
nia«(i^ae a s^gri^tyo, the. ob^dnate^attei|||lof the 
Btiim|te«to preserve m fhmlic ee%emess 
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of his attendants to gain the sanctuary, they urged 
him forward, he coloured and paused, and repeatedly 
asked them what they feared. The instant they had 
passed througli the door which led to th^ cloister, the 
subordinates flew to bar it behind them, which he as 
peremptorily forbade. For a few steps he w^^ed firmly 
on, with the crosd)earcr and the monks before him ; 
halting once, and looking over his right shoulder, 
either to see w^hethcr tlie gate was locked, or else if his 
enemies were pursuing. Then the same ecclesiastic w’ho 
had hastened forward to break open the door, culled out, 
Seize him, and carry him!” Vehemently he resisted, 
but in vain. Some pulled him fiom before, others 
pushed him from behind ; half earned, half drawn, he 
was borne along the northern and eastern cloister, crying 
out, Let me go, do not drag me.” Thrice they were 
delayed, even in that short passage, for thrice he broke 
loose from 'them — twice in the cloister itself, andionce in 
the chapter-house. At last they reached the door at the 
lower north transept of the cathedral, and here was p^- 

t 

sented a new scene. 

The vespers had already begun,' and the monks w^e 
singing the service in the choir, when two boys rushe^Jttp* 
the navjs, sumouncing, more by their terrified 
than b^eir^words, that the ^Id^ wWe buts^ iiitlo 
th^ palace and monastery. Instantly the 



thrown into U^e utmost confusion ; part remained at prayer 
— part'fled into the numerous hiding-places the vast fabric' 
i, affords; and. part went down the steps of the choir into 
, the tr^sept ^^o meet* the little band at the door. “ Come 
in, coine in!” exclaimed one of them; come in, and 
j |jflt die ..together.” The Archbishop continued to 

Stand ciutside, ,and said, “(}o and finish the service. 
So long keep in the entrance, I shall not come 


>\'*.in.” They fell back a few paces, and he stepped within 
* the door,4but, finding the w'hole place thronged with 
people^^e paused on the threshold and asked, AMiat 
is it that these people fear?” . One general answer broke 
forth, ‘^The armed m^ in the cloister.” As he turned 
and saicl^;'^ I shall go but to them,” lie heard the clash of 
anns behind. The knights had just forced their way into 
the cloister, aitd were now (as wpuld appear from their 
being thus seen thro^igh the bpen door) advancing along ; 
its soittliern side. They were in which covered their 
faces up to their eyes, and carried their swords drawn, 
"t^ree had hatchets. Fitzurse, with the axe he had taken 
^^J|om the carpenters, was foremost, shouting as he came, 

’ ^Here, here, king’s men I” ' Irfimediately behind him fol- 
Robert Fitzranulph, with three other knights ; and 
group, with weapon^ brought up the rear. At 
so peaceful 

Ijiof probably l^held since the time wheijl^e 
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monastery had been sacked by the Danes^ the monks 
within, regardless of all remonstrances, shut the tioor of 
the cathedral, and proceeded to barricade if with iron 
bars. A loud knocking was heard from^tlie tet^rified 
crowd without, who, having vainly endeavoured to pre- 
vent the entrance of the knights into the cloister, now . 
rushed before them to take refuge in the church. Becket, 
who had stepped some paces into the cathe(|^, but was . 
resisting the solicitations of those immediately about him 
to move up into the choir for safety, darted baipk, calling' 
aloud as he went, Away, you cowards ! By wtue of 
your obedience I command you not to shut the door — 
the church must not be turned into a castle.” With his * 
own hands he thrust them away from the door, opened^ 
it himself, and catching hold of the excluded monks, 
draped them into the building, exclaiming, “ Come in, 

"^ come in — ^faster, faster!” ^ 

At this moment the ecclesiastics who had hitherto 
clung around him fled in every direction ; some to the 
altars in the numerous side chapels, some to the secrlt 
chambers with which the walls and yoof of the cathedral, 
are filled. Three ;s3o»e remained with him. Two hiding- 
places had been specially pointed out to the Archbishop. * 
One was itbe venerable cry]^ of the <?hurchj^ 
and^ijihapeW ta 


iitt 

as' 
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the other was the chapel of -St. Blaise in the roof. But 
he positively refused. One last resource remained to 
the staunch companions who stood by him. They urged 
him to ascend to the choir, and hurried him, still resisting, 
up one of the two flights of steps which led thither. They 
no doubt considered that the greater sacredness of that 
portion of the church would form their best protection. 

» Becket seems to have given way, as in leaving the palace, 
from the thought flashing across his mind that he would 
die at his post. He would go (such, at least, was the 
impfession left on their minds) to the high altar, and 
perish in the Patriarchal ^ Chair, in which he and all his 
predecessors from time immemorial had been enthroned. 

* But this ivas not to be. 

What has taken Jong to describe must have been 
compressed in action within a few minutes. The 
kniglits, who had bceii checked for ,a moment by i 
sight of the closed door, on s^ing it unexpectedly thrown 
9pen, rushed into the churck' . It vas^.we must remember, 

'*•11 . "j ' / t, 

about five o’clock in a winter , evening ; the shades of 

'tiight were gathering, and ;v^e deepened into a still 
darktjf gloom within the high and Massive walls of the 

* vast cathedral, which was only illuminated here and there 

by iS^l^oiitary/^mps biming before the altars. /Hie 
twiligh^ lengthening ^ortest a fought 

l9cfote,Vas but just sufficient to reveal the outvie of 
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objects. The transept in which the knights^i’oiiiKl tliem- 
sclves is the same as that which — ^though with considerable 
cdianges in its arrangements — is still known by* its ancient 

name of “ The Martyrdom.” At the moment of 

their entrance the central pillar exactly intercepted their 
view of the Archbishop ascending the eastern staircas^v 
Fitzurse, with his drawn sword in one hand, and the 
carpenter’s axe in the other, sprang in first, and turned 
at once to the right of the jiillar. Tlie other three w^t 
round it to the left. In the dim twilight they could just 
discern a group of figures mounting the steps. One of 
the knights called out to them, ‘‘Stay.” Another, “Where 
is Thomas ’Becket, traitor to the king?” No answer was 
returned. Fitzurse rushed forward, and stumlding against 
ODe of the monks, on the lower step, still not able to 
clearly in the darkness, exclaimed, “ WJiere is 
4iiGhl3ishop?” Instantly the answer came, — 
naJd^ here I am, no traitor, but the Archbishop and Priest 
of God ; what do you wish?” — and from the fourth step, 
which he had r^hed in his ascent, with a slight motion 
of his head — noticed apparently as his peculiar manner 
in moments of excitement — Becket descended to the tran- 
sept Attire^ we are told, in hia white rochet, \fith a ^ 
c|0d^1ii9d Iwilwt thrown over hjs shoulder, he .thus sud- 
det^ confio^|sp||^^as^^ Fitiil^e sprang back 
two^li and Becket passing by him took up 
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his station bfcjtween the central pillar and the massive wall 
which still forms the south-west corner of what was then 
tlie chapel of St. Benedict. Here they gathered round 
him, with th^cry, “Absolve the bishops whom yo^ have 
excommunicated.” “ I cannot do other than I have 
iC^ne,” he replied, and turning to Fitzurse, he added — 
“Reginald, you have received many favours at my hands ; 
why do you come into my church armed?” Fitzurse 
jiUnted the axe against his breast, and returned for answer, 
“ You shall die — I will tear out your heart.” Another, 
l)erliaps in kindness, struck him between the shoulders 
with the flat of the sword, exclaiming, “ Fly ; you are a 
dead man.” “I am ready to die,” replied the Primate, 
“ for God and the Church ; but I warn you, I curs^ you 
in the name oi God Almighty, if you do not let my men 
escape.” 

Tlje well-known horror which in that age was felt-^tttan 
ac t of sacrilege, together with the sight of the crowds who 
were rushing in from the town through the nave, turned 
their efforts for the next few moments to carrying him out 
of the church. Fitzurse threw down his axe, and tried to 
drag him out by the ^:ollar of his long cloak, calling, 
•“ Conle with us— you are our prisoner.” “ I will not fly, 
you detestable fellow,” was Becket’s reply, roused to his, 
usual vehemence, and wrenching tl}e cloak ftit of Fitzi^’s 
g#asp. The three knights' struggled viol^lj^ to put him 
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on Tracy’s shoulders. Becket set his bacl^ against the 
pillar, and resisted with all his miglit. In the scuffle 
Becket fastened upon Tiacy, shook him by his coat of 
mail, and exerting his great strength, flung Jnm down on 
the pavement. It was hopeless to cairy on the attempt 
to remove him. And in the final struggle, which now 
began, Fitzurse, as before, took the lead. But, as he 
approached with his drawn s\\ord, the sight of him kindled 
afresh the Aichbishop’s anger, now heated by the fray ; 
the cpint of the Chancellor rose within him, and with a 
coarse epitliet, not calculated to turn away his adversary’s 
wrath, he exclaimed, You profligate wretch, you tic my 
man — you have done me fealty —you ought not to touch 
me.” Fitzurse, glowing all over with rage, retorted, “ I 
owe you no fealty or homage, contrary to my fealty to the 
king,” and, waving the sword over his head, cned “Strike, 
strike,” but merely daslied off his cap. The Archbishop 
jjjfovered hi» eyes with his joined hands, bent his neck, and 
' said,* I comiheijidipy cause, and the cause of the Church 
to to St. Denys the maxtyruf France, to St Alfege, 
an^^ the saints of the Meanwhile Tracy 

sprang forward and struck a mor^<decided blow. Grim, 
one of the Ardibishop’s attendants, Vlip up to this moment ’ 
had Ms arm tound Becket, a doak, 

to blnde|.;#edl^^^ *'Spkre this 

defence^ l^^ord lightell oh the arm of the monk^ 
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and he fled c^sabled to the nearest altar. The spent force 
of the stroke descended on Becket’s head, grazed the 
crown, and finally rested on his left shoulder. The next 
blow, by Tracy or Fitzurse, was only with the flat of the 
sword, and again on the bleeding head, which Becket 
jdrew back as if stunned, and then raised his clasped 
hancfe:4bove it. The blood from the first blow was trickling 
down his face in a thin streak ; he wiped it with his arm, 
and ^hen he^saw the stain, he said, “ Into thy hands, O 
Lord, I, commend my spirit.” At the third blow, which 
was iilso from Tracy, he sank on his knees, — his arms 
falling;*-with his hands still joined as if in prayer. With 
his face turned towards the altar of St. Benedict, he mur- 
mured in a low voices which might just have been caught 
by th^ wounded Grim, who was crouching close by, and 
who alone reports the words, — ‘^For the name of Jesus, 
and jthe defe^ctf? of the Church, I am willing to die.” 
Without moving hand or foot, he fell flat on his face, as 
he spoke, in front of the corner wall of the chapel, apd 
with such dignity that his mantle, which extended from 
head, to foot, was not disarranged.^^ In this postiiTe he 
received from Richard- the Breton a tremendous blow, 
*accon]paiiied with the exclamation (in illusion to a 
quanel*. of .Becket with Prince William), “Take thia^Jsr 
love of ilprloKl Willijii^^ broijier^the The 

with ftich violpnce that tl«^^^p tpi||ppwn 
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of the head — which w^as of unusual si/e^was severed 
from the skull, and the sword snapt in two on the marble^ 
pavement. Then Hugh of Horsea, thrust his Tsword into 
the ghastly wound, and scalteied the brains over the 
pavement ‘‘Let us go — let us go,” he said, in 'con- 
fusion , “the tiaitor is dead, he will rise no more.” 

1 his w as the hnal act. One only of the four kni^ts had 
stiufk no blow Hugh de MorcMlle, throu^out r^|ained 
the gentler disposition foi wdnch he wasL'listingtitehecl, 
and contented himself with holding back ai 1^ jktrance 
of the tianscx)t the crowds who were pouring TOmrou^^ 
tin. nave. ^ ^ 

The murderers rushed out of the church, through ^he 
cloisters, into the palace. Tiacy, m a confessJdlir* made 
long afterwards to the Bishop of Exeter, said that^eii 
spirits, which had before been raised to the h^hest^tch 
of excitement, gave way when the deed w^^peme&i^ted, 
and that they retired with trembling stef s, i^p^ing the 
earth to open and swallow them up. howev^ 

was not their outw aid demeanour, as it Was recollected 
by the monks of the place With a savage burst of 
triumph fliey ran shouting, as if in battle, ttie watchwopd 
i of England— “ The king’s men, th6 king’s ® 
founding as they went a servsjpf of - 

sM the whole, dlfthe |iiada(!ie, 
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gold and silyer vases; the magnificent vestments, and 
^nsils emplo3^ed in the services of the church ; and, 
lastly^ the houses from the stables, on >\hich Becket had 
pridi^ himself to the last, and on which they rode off. 
The amount of plunder was estimated by Fitzstephen 
fit 2090 ^parks. To their great surprise they found two 
.haircm^ among the effects of the Archbishop, and threw 
thfOk^W As the murderers left the cathedral, a 
tremraaois ilfcrm of thunder and ram burst over Can- 
night fell in thick darkness upon the 
rfreadful deed. 

Thji^^crowd^was every instant increased by the multi- 
tudes flockipg in from the town on the tidings of the 
event last, however, the cathedral was cleured and 

the shut; ^md for a time the body lay entirely 

desetro. was not till the night had quite closed in 
that (^pt, ^ chamberlain of the Archbishop, entering 
with a ligKt, l^und the corpse lying on its face, the scalp 
h^ging by of skin : he cut off a piece of his* shirt 

to bind up the frightful gash. The doors of the cathedral 
were again opened, and the monks returned to the spot. 
Then, for the first time, they ventured to give way to 
their grief, and a loud lamentation resounded thro|i^ 
of the night When they turned the 

w^tb jits 

aq4 b«aa^ of ibe f^onnfeMSeQde 
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play on the features — the colour on the checks was 
— and the eyes were closed as if in sleep. The tq|> 
the head, wound round with Osbert’s shirt, wajB batjj^ed 
in blood, but the face was marked only^ by one feint 
streak that crossed the nose from the right temple to 
the left cheek. Underneath the body th6?J^founfl the 
axe which Fitzurse had thrown down, and a small iron 
hammer, brought, apparently, to force open 
<lose by were lying the two fragments^ of Le &et’^ 
broken sword, and the Archbishop’s cap, wh|pb ||ad b^en 
struck off in the beginning of the fray. All th^ Ihey 
fully preserved. The blood, which, withlBWraii|||^ 
scattered over tne pavement, they ccjjled:ed and placed 
in vessels ; and as the enthusiasm of the^o4|||bcreased, 
the bystanders, who already began td^esJji^ hifti 'i 
martyr, cut oflf pieces of their clothes to dip mrhe blood, 
and anointed their eyes with it The and outer 
pelisse, which were rich with saiiguiD|^ stains^ 
giveS to the poor — a proof of the imperfect 
, yet entertained of the value of these’ reficS, wj 

years afterwards would have been literally ijjph 
thdr weight in gold, and which were now sold for |KHBe 
smn. '« * * 

tying up the head^with clean linen»^< 
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transept through the choir, to the high altar, in front 
^S8F liiBich they laid it down. The night was now far 
advance4> but the choir was usually lighted — and pro- 
bably^ therefore, on this great occasion — by a chandelier 
with Wenty-four wax tapers. Vessels were placed under 
p^&tifthc b&iy to catch any drops of blood that might 
fall, attd ^e fnonks sat weeping around. Ihe aged 
||R.obe^i^Sl^on of Merton, the earliest friend and in 
structor of Becket, and one of the three who had re 
mained^^th him to the last, consoled them by a narration 
the*a!tt^R e^ e of the murdered prelate, which hitherto 
JFiaM ^en^OTfl f known to himself, as the confessor of 
^ valet In proof of it he 

t|irust ttnder the garments, and showed the 

mOiik^s }p|||t and haircloth shirt which he wore next to his 
skin. was dit one thing wanted to raise the enthu- 
siasm .of i^rs to the highest pitch* Up to that 

ithent J^'i'i^^ad'^jieen^j^^l^ousy of the elevation of 
y dtoccUor to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. 
:et himself, it was believed, had immediately aftAr 
hitf^nsfecr^on received, from a mysterious ^apparition, 
an sJwful warning against appearing in the cliOir gi 
(^t^drU in Ills secular dress as chancellor* It ijj^w 

appeared that, though not; fornittrly * 

v*M«ally*^(eQ«p>i^ afaste- 

nties. Thd ttansport of on fint^ltg dlit 
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lie had been one of themselves, was beyond all bounds. 
They burst at once into thanksgivings, which resoUnd^d 
through the choir ; fell on their knees ; kissed the hands 
and feet of the corpse, and called him by, the name of 
“ Saint Thomas,” by which, from that time forwS^ he 
was so long known to the European world. At the sound 
of the shout of joy there was a general rush to the choir, 
to see the saint in sackcloth who had hitheito been 
known as the chancellor in purple and fine linen. A 
new enthusiasm was kindled by the spectacle ; Arnold, 
a monk, who was goldsmith to the monastei^ was sent 
back, with others, to the transept to colioiit in a basin 
any vestiges of the blood and brains, ikDw become so 
precious; and benches were placed across the spot to 
prevent its being desecrated by the footsteps of the 
cronjd. This perhaps was the momefit that the great 
ardour of the citizens first began for washmg their Jiands 
and eyes with the blood. One instance of its applica- 
tion gave rise to a practice which became the distinguish- 
characteristic of all the subsequent |)flgrimages to 
me shrine. A citizen of Canterbury dipped a corner 
bC his shirt in the blood, went home, and gave it, 
in water, to his wife, who was paralytic, ahd who 
was said to have been cured* This suggested notion 
of ^ blood withvf{ater,*<^hich, end)e|dy dAited, 
wife kqt in innumeraWe^^s, to ]>€ disttib^tdl to <he 
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jpilgrims; and thus, as the palm was a sign of a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, and a scallop-shell of the pil- 
grimage to ‘ Compostella, so a leaden vial or bottle 
suspeijded ftr'om the neck became the mark of a pil- 
griniage to Canterbury. 

Thus passed the night ; and it is not surprising that 
in the'^ed glare of an aurora borealis, which, after the 
stormy‘ wening, lighted up the midnight sky, the ex- 
cited populace should fancy that they saw the blood 
of the martyr go up to heaven; or that, as the wax- 
ligh|t 'sa^ down in the cathedral, and the first streaks 
M thi grey winter morning broke through the stained 
windows of choir, the monks who sate round the 

corpse should imagine that the right arm of the dead 
man was" slowly raised to the sign of the cross, as if to 
bless his faiths followa^ 


Mem^riah iff Canier^iyt p. 69. 
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THE DEATH OF DR. ARNOLD. 

Saturday morning, June nth, 1842, Dr. Arnold 
was busily employed in examining some of the boys 
in “ Ranke’s History of the Popes,” in preparation for 
which he had sate up late on the previous night, and 
some of the answers which had much pleased him he 
recounted with great interest at breakfast. The chief 
part of the day he was engaged in Ashing the busi-* 
ness of the school, not accepting proffefed assistance 
even in the mechanical details, but going through the 
whole work himself. He went his usual round of the 
school to distribute the prizes to * before their 

final dispersion, and to take who were 

not retumi^<||to^ Ae holidayi^^ ^mofe lesson,*\ 
he had ^d, to^^‘ owifej^pm on'^^evious even^ 
iflg, ** llBiall have with you on Sunday Afternoon, and 
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then I will say to you what I have to say.” That parting 
address to which they were always accustomed to look 
forward with such pleasure, never came. But not to 
be wondered at, if they remarked with peculiar interest, 
that the last subject which he had set them for an ex- 
ercise was “ Domus Ultima;” that the last translation foi 
Latin verses was from the touching lines on the death of 
Sir Philip Sydney, in Spenser’s “ Ruins of Time ;” — that 
the last words with which he closed his last lecture on 
the New Testament were in commenting on the passage 
of St. John : — It doth not yet appear what we shall be ; 
but we know that when He shall appear we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is.’* “ So, too,” he 
said, “ in the Corinthians, ‘ For now we see through a 
glass darkly, but then face to face.’ Yes,” he added, 
with noarked fervency, ** the mere contemplation of Christ 
sh#ll tf]aiXsfonn us into His likeness.” « 

*^14 the ilftemoon he took his ordinary walk and bathe, 
enjoying the rare beauty of ^ day ; while at dinner he 
was in high spirits, talking with his several gu&ts on 
subjects of social or historical interest, ^'and recurring 
with great pleasure to his early geological studio, and 
describing puch interest, his recent visit to ^faseby 
.with position on some table ^ 

land m Sng^sS^PNw streai|t;i 'piling uie into 

the Atlantic»%h the other into the German 
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away, too, ffom any town, — Market Harborough the 
nearest, into which the cavaliers were chased, late in the 
long summer evening, on the fourteenth of June, you 
know.” 

At nine o’clock was a supper, which, on the last even- 
ing of the summer half-year, he gave to the Sixth Form 
boys of his own house ; and they were struck with the 
cheerfulness and liveliness of his manner, talking of the 
end of the half-year, and the pleasure of his return to 
Fox How in the next week, and observing, in allusion to 
the departure of so many boys, How strange tlie Chapel 
will look to-morrow.” 

The school business w^as now completely over. The 
old school-house servant, who had been about the place 
many years, came to receive the final accounts, and de- 
lighted afterwards to tell how his master had kept him a 
quarter of an hour talking to him with more than usual 
kindness and confidence. 


One more act, the last b^ore he retired that night, 
remains to be recorded,^-r-the last entry in his Diaiy, 
which was not fci^own of seen till the next morning, when 
it was discovered by those to whom every word bore a 
weight of meaning, which he who wr^te it h^^but little 

day after to- 
to live to see 
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it — my forty-seventh birthday since my birth. How 
large a portion of my life on earth is already passed. 
And then — what is to follow this life ? How' Visibly my 
outward work seems contracting and softening away into 
the gentler employments of old age. In one sense, how 
nearly can I now say ‘ Vixi.’ And I thank God that, ac 
far as ambition is c'oncemed, it is, I trust, fully mortified ; 
I have no desire other than to step back from my present 
place in the world, and not to rise to a higher. Still 
there arc works which, with God^s permission, I would 
do before the night cometh ; especially that great* work 
[of improving the intellectual management of Rugby], 
if I might be permitted to take part in it. ‘But, above 
all, let me mind my own personal work, — to keep myself 
pure, and zealous, and believing, — labouring to do God’s 
will, yet not anxious that it should be done by me rather 
than by others, if God disapproves of my doing it.” t 
It was between five and six o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing^ timt he awoke with a sharp pain across his chest, 
which he mentioned to his wife, on her asking whether 
he felt well, — adding that he had felt it slightly on the 
preceding day, before and after bathing. He thep again 
composed himself to sleep ; but her watchful care, Always 
anxious, even lo nervousness, at the lea^^dication of 
illness, was at^b^e awakened, and on fijtdin^ from him 

mi 

that the pais increased, and that it seemed 
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his chest toJiis left arm, her akrm was so much roused 
from a remembrance of having heard of this in connexion 
with Angiha Pectoris, and its fatal consequences, that 
in spite of his remonstrances, she rose and called up an 
old servant, whom they usually consulted in cases of 
illness, from her having so long attended the sick bed of 
his siater Susannah. Reassured by her confidence that 
there was no ground for fear, but still anxious, Mrs. 
Arnold returned to his room. She observed him as she 
was dressing herself, lying still, but with his hands 
clasped, his lips moving, and his eyes raised upwards, as 
if engaged in prayer, when all at once he repeated, firmly 
and earnestly, And Jesus said unto him, Thomas, be- 
cause thou hast seen, thou hast believed ; blessed are 
they who have not seen, and yet have believed;” and 
soon afterwards, with a solemnity of manner and depth 
of utterance which spoke more than the words them- 
selves, But if ye be without chastisement, whereof all 
are partakers, then are ye bastards and not sons,” ' ^ 
From time to time he seemed to be in severe suffering; 
and, on the entrance of the old servant before mentioned, 
said, Ah, Elizabeth, if I had been as much accustomed 
• to pain as dear Susannah was, I should bear it better.” 

he uttered no «i^>essions of acute 
i the momenta o^ipijppparative ease, 
and obM^ng that he did not know what it was. But 


To his 
^ pain, dw( 
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the more than usual earnestness which marl^ed his tone 
and manner, especially in repeating the verses from Scrip- 
ture, had again aroused her worst fears ; and she ordered 
messengers to be sent for medical assistance, which he 
at first requested her not to do, from not liking to disturb 
at that early hour the usual medical attendant, who had 
been suffering from indisposition. She then took up the 
Prayer Book, and was looking for a Psalm to read to him, 
when he said quickly, “ The fifty-first,” — which she ac- 
cordingly read by his bed-side, reminding him, at the 
seventh verse, that it was the favourite verse of one of the 
old almswomen, whom he was in the habit of visiting ; 
and at the twelfth verse, ‘‘ O give me the comfort of Thy 
help again, and stablish me with Thy free Spirit — he 
repeated it after her very earnestly. She then read 
the prayer in the “Visitation of the Sick,” beginning 
“ The Almighty Lord, who is a most strong tower,” &c. 
kneeling hersi^’ Ae foot of the bed, and altering it 
into a commomprayer for them both. 

As the clock struck a quarter to seven. Dr. Bucknill 
(the son of the usual medical attendant) entered the 
room. He was then lying on his back, — his countenance 
much us usual, — ^his pulse, though regular, was very (juick, ® 
and there wp cold perspiratioiv on the brow and cheeks^ 
But h& cheerful, — “How is your fedier?” ^ 

askedy on physician’s entrance : “ I am sowy to 
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turb you so ^arly, — I knew that your father was unwell, 
and that you had enough to do/* He described the pain, 
speaking of it as having been very severe, and then said, 
“ What is it?” Whilst the physician was pausing for a 
moment before he replied, the pain returned, and re- 
medies were applied till it passed away ; and Mrs. Arnold, 
seeing by the measures used that the medical man was 
himself alarmed, left the room for a few moments to call 
up her second son, the eldest of the family then at 
Rugby, and impart her anxiety to him ; and during her 
abseijce, her husband again asked what it was, and was 
answered that it was spasm of the heart. He exclaimed, 
in his peculiar manner of recognition, ‘‘ Ha ! ” and then, 
on being asked if he had ever in his life fainted, — “ No, 
never.” If he had ever had difficulty in breathing ? — “No, 
never.’* If he had ever had sharp pain in the chest? 
“ No^ never.” If any of his family had ever had disease 
of the chest? — “Yes, my father ha<^W'’died of it” 
What age was he ? — “ Fifty-three.’* Wafe^it^dderily fatal ? 
— “ Yes, suddenly fatal.” He then asked, “ If disease of 
the heart was a common disease?” — “Not very com- 
mon.” “Where do we find it most ? ” — “ In large towns, I 
•think.Jr “Why?” — (Two or three causes were mentioned.) 
“Is it generally fatal ? ” — “ Yes, I am afraid it is.” 

^ The physician then quitted the house Jbr medicine, 
Iqjiving Mik. Arnold now fully aware from him of her 
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husband’s state. At this moment she was joined by her 
son, who entered the room with no serious apprehension, 
and, on his coming up to the bed, his father, with 
his usual gladness of expression towards him, asked, — 

“ How is your deafness, my boy?” (He had been suf- 
fering from it the night before), — and then, playfully al- 
luding to an old accusation against him, ''You must not 
stay here; you know you do not like a sick room.” He 
then sat down with his mother at the foot of the bed, 
and presently his father said in a low voice, " My son, 
thank God for me ; ” and as his son did not at once 
catch his meaning, he went on saying, — " Thank God, 
Tom, for giving me this pain ; I have suffered so little 
pain in my life, that I feel it is very good for me ; now 
God has given it to me, and I do so thank him for it.” 

again, after a pause, he said, — alluding to a wish 
wh^ his son had often heard him express, that if he ever 
to suffer pain, his faculties might be unaffected by 
it, — "How thankful I am that my head is untouched.” 
Meanwhile hii^ wife, who still had sounding in her ears 
the tone in which he had repeated the passage from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, again turned to the Prayer 
Book, and bi^an to read the Exhortation in which if 
occurs in the^^ Visitation of the Sick.” He listened with 
deep atteht^^iteyit^,venij|i][^tin^ — "Yes,” at the^’ 
end of many of the sehteUtetfC* There should 4>e 
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no greater cpmfort to Christian persons than to be 
made like unto Christ.” — “Yes.” “ By sufifering patiently 
troubles, adversities, and sickness.” — “Yes.” “He en- 
tered not into His glory before He was crucified.” — 

« 

“Yes.” At the words “everlasting life” she stopped, 
and his son said, — “ I wish, dear Papa, we had you 
at Fox How.” He made no answer, but the last 
conscious look, which remained fixed in his wife’s 
memory, was the look of intense tenderness and love 
with which he smiled upon them both at that moment 
The, physician now returned with the medicines, and 
the former remedies were applied : there was a slight 
return of th$ spasms, after which he said, — “ If the pain 
is again as severe as it was before you came, I do not 
know how I can bear it” He then, with his eyes fixed 
upon the physician, who rather felt than saw them upon 
him, so ^ to make it impossible not to answer the exact 
truth, repeated one or two of his former questions about 
the cause of the disease, and ended with asking, “ Is it 
likely to return?” and, on being told that it was, “Is it 
generally suddenly fatal?” — “Generally.” On being 
asked whether he had any pain, he replied that he had 
n©ne, biA from the application of the external remedies ; 
and then, a few moments afterwards, inquired what 
inedicine was to be given ; and on being answered, 
“ Ajj, very well.” The physidan, %ho was dropping the 
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laudanum into a glass, turned round, and saiv him looking 
quite calm, but with his eyes shut. In another minute 
he heard a rattle in the throat, and a convulsive struggle, 
— flew to the bed, caught his head upon his shoulder, and 
called to one of the servants to fetch Mrs. Arnold. She 
had but just left the room before his last conversation 
with the physician, in order to acquaint her son with his 
father’s danger, of which he was still unconscious, when 
she heard herself called from above. She tushed up- 
stairs, told her son to bring the rest of the children, and 
with her own hands applied the remedies that were 
brought, in the hope of reviving animation, though her^ 
self feeling, from the moment that she saw him, that he 
had already passed away. He wa^ indeed no longer 
conscious. The sobs and cries of his children as they 
entered and saw their father’s state, made w impression 
upon him — the eyes were fixed — the coun^^n^e'was 
unmoved : there was a heaving of the chest — deep gasps 
escaped at prolonged intervals, — and just^as the usual 
,j^edical attendant arrived, and as the old school-house 
servant, in an agony of grief, rushed with the others 
into the room, in the hope of seeing his master onde 
more, he breathed his last ^ • 

It mu^ have been shortly before eight a.m. that he 
expired, th^hv^^iUjlj^ly impossible for those whS 
were present adjust tli^ recollections of what parsed 
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With precise* exactness of time or place. So short an J 
sudden had been the seizure, that hardly any one out of 
the household itself had heard of his illness before its fatal 
close. His guest, and former pupil, (who had slept in a 
remote part of the house,) was coming down to breakfast 
as usual, thinking of questions to which a conversation of 
the preceding night had given rise, and which, by the 
great kindness of his manner, he felt doubly encouraged 
to ask 4ini, when he was met on the staircase by the 
annountement of his death- The masters knew nothing 
till t^e moment, when, almost at the same time at the 
different hoarding-houses, the fatal message was delivered, 
in a^l its startling abruptness, ‘‘that Dr. Arnold was dead.” 
^ What that Sunday was in Rugby, it is hard fully to repre- 
sent ; the incredulity — the bewilderment — the agitated 
inquiries for every detail — the blank, more awful than 
sorro\v, |||^ prevailed through the vacant services of that 
long and drekry day — the feeling as if the very place had 
passed away with him who had so emphatically been in 
every sense its head — the sympathy which hardly dared 
to coijitemplate, and which yet could not but fix the 
thoughts and looks of all on the desolate house, where 
<the fatherless family were gathered round the chamber of 
death. 

% 

^ ‘Slive of his children were arrival 

atf ox How. To them th^ btoi^t on Monday 

‘ c c 2 

I* 
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morning, by the same pupil who had been in the house 
at his death, and who long would remember the hour 
when he reached the place, just as the early summer 
dawn — the dawn of that forty-seventh birthday — was 
breaking over that beautiful valley, every shrub and every 
flower in all its freshness and luxuriance speaking of him 
who had so tenderly fostered their growth around the 
destined home of his old age. On the evening of that 
day, which they had been fondly preparing to celebrate 
.with its usual pleasures, they arrived at Rugby in time to 
see their father’s face in death. , 

He was buried on the following Friday, the very day 
week, since, from the same house, two and two in like 
manner, so many of those who now joined in the funeral 
procession to the chapel, had followed him in full health 
and vigour to the public speeches in the school. It was 
attended by his whole family, by those of his friends and 
former pupils who had assembled froirimnous parts 
during the week, and by many of the neighbouring clergy 
and of the inhabitants of the town, both rich and poor. 
The ceremony was performed by Mr. Moultrie, Rector of 
Rugby, from that place which, for fourteen years, had 
been occupied only by him who was gone, and t^whonf 
every part of that Chapel owed its peculiar interest ; and 
his remains deposited in the chancel, immediately^ 
under the Communion%ble. 



Once mofe his family met in the Chapel on the following 
Sunday, and partook of the Holy Communion at his 
grave, ancl heard read the sermon preached by him, in 
the preceding year, on “Faith triumphant in Death.” 
And yet one more service in connexion with him took 
place in the Chapel, when, on the first Sunday of the next 
half-year, the school, which had dispersed on the eve of 
his death, assembled again within its walls, under his 
successor, and witnessed in the funeral services with 
which that day was observed, the last public tribute of 
sorrow to their departed master. 


Life of Dr. A Jttold, ii p. 279. 



CONSTANTINE. 

• 

'^HE Emperor Constantine is one of the few to whom 
has been awarded the name of Great.” Though this 
was deserved rather by what he did, than by what he 
was ; — though he was great, not among the first charac- 
ters of the world, but among the second ; great like 
Philip, not like Al^jiander ; great like Augustus, not like 
Caesar \ great with the elevation of Charleml^ne or Eliza- 
beth, not with the genius or passion of Cromwell or of 
Luther ; — ^yet this gives us a stronger sense of what the 
position was which could of itself confer such undoubted 
grandeur on a character less than the highest 

ft 

But there is a profound interest in Constantiire’s im- 
perfect complex character, which renders it peculiarly 
interesting assi a subject of theological study. Over his^^ 
virtues and vices the Pagans and Christians quarreUed 
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during his* lifetime. Nor is his life without a special 
connection with the history of our own Church. To 
English students I cannot forbear recalling that he was, 
if not our /ellow-country man by birth, yet unquestion- 
ably proclaimed Emperor in the Praetorium at York. 

. He probably never visited our shores again. Yet the 
lemembrance of that early connection long continued. 
It shaped itself into the legend of his British birth, of 
which, within the walls of York, the scene is still shown. 
His father’s tomb was pointed out in York till the sup- 
pre^ion of the monasteries. His mother’s name lives 
still in the numerous British churches dedicated to her. 
London Wall was ascribed to him. 

As he appeared in the council of Nicaea — handsome, 
tall, stout, broad-shouldered — he was a high specimen of 
one of the coarse military chiefs of the declining Empire. 
When Eusebius first saw him,asajfct^g;man, on a journey 
through Pafestine before his accestlS^on, all were struck by 
the sturdy health and vigour of his frame ; and Eusebius 
perpetually recurs to it, and maintains that it lasted till 
the end of his life. In his later days his red complexion 
and somewhat bloated appearance gave countenance to 
the Belief that he had been affected with leprosy. His 
eye was remarkable for a brightne§$i dmost a glare, 
which reminded his courtiers that of % lion. He had 
a contemptuous habit of throil^ back his head, which, 
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by bringing out the full proportions of his thick neck, 
procured for him the nickname of Trachala, His voice 
was remarkable for its gentleness and softness. In dress 
and outward demeanour the military commander was 
almost lost in the variety and affectation of Oriental 
splendour. The spear of the soldier was almost always in ^ 
his hand, and on his head he always wore a small helmet. 
But the helmet was studded with jewels, and it was 
bound round with the Oriental diadem, which he, first 
of the Emperors, made a practice of wearing on all occa- 
sions. His robe was remarked for its unusual magnifi- 
cence. It was always of the Imperial purple or scarlet, 
and was made of silk, richly embroidered whh pearls 
and flowers worked in gold. He was specially devoted 
to the care of his hair, ultimately adopting wigs of false 
hair of various colours, and in such profusion as to make 
a marked feature on his coins. First of the Emperors, 
since Hadrian, he wore a short beard. 

He was not a great man, but he was by no means an 
ordinary man. Calculating and shrewd as he was, yet 
his worldly views were penetrated by a vein of religious 
sentiment, almost of Oriental superstition. He ^ad a 
wide view of his difficult position as the ruler of a divided ‘ ^ 
Empire and divided Church. He had a short dry , 
humour which «tamp6 his sayings with an unmistakable ^ 
authenticity, and gives us an insight into the cynicaS 



contempt of mankind which he is said to have combined, 
by a curious yet not uncommon union, with an inordinate 
love of praise. He had the capacity of throwing himself, 
with almost fanatical energy, into whatever cause came 
before him for the moment. We have seen from his 
dress, and j^e see also from his language, that he was 
not without the wretched affectation which disfigured the 
demeanour of the later Emperors. Against one great 
old Roman vice, that of voracious gluttony, he struggled, 
but struggled in vain. It was only as despotic power 
arid* Eastern manners made inroads into the original 
self-control of his character that he was betrayed into 
that disregard of human life, in his nearest and dearest 
relationships, which, from the same causes, darkened the 
declining years of the Grecian Alexander, and the Eng- 
lish Henry 

Every student of ecclesiastical history must pause for 
a moment before the conversion of Constantine, No 
conversion of such magnitude had occuiTefd since the 
apostolic age. None such occurred again till flie baptism 
of the several founders of the Teutonic and Sclavonic 
kingdpms. 

Lite all such events, it had its peculiar prepara- 
tions, and took its peculiar colouring from the cir- 
cumstances of the time and th)e char5fccter of the man. 
He had the remembrance of his father Constantius — ^just 
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such a “ devout ” believer in Divine Provid^ce as wc 
find so common in the Roman army several generations 
earlier, in the many good centurions of the New Testa- 
ment. He had a lively recollection of th^ Christian 
arguments used before Diocletian. His rival Maxentius 
was a fierce fanatical Pagan, armed with ma^cal arts, as . 
was supposed, against which any counter supernatural 
influences were much to be cherished. He was ai)proach- 
mg Rome for the first time, and was filled with the awe 
which that greatest of earthly cities inspired in all who 
named its name, or came within its influence. R' is 
needless to repeat at length the story which Eusebius 
gives on thie testimony of the Emperor himseif. That 
he was in ptayer on his march; — that ‘‘about noon, 
as the day iiWhJ declining,” a flaming cross ajipeared in 
the sky with the words, ‘*In this conquer;” — that in 
the night which folloWwi be saw in a dream the figure of 
Christ bearing a staudaril, such as in Christian pictures 
is represented in tiie Descent to the departed spirits ; 

— ^that on consultation with .Christian clergy in the 
camp he adopted this sacred baJwier instead of the 
Roman eagles, and professed '^^self a disciple of the 
Christian faith. There are vai&tis versions of the^tory * 
given, materially different from this, but it is ^lear that 
some such chanjiit', effected by some such means, took * 
place at this crisis ; and this idea is con^nned by the faofe, 
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not only cff Constantine’s adoption of the Christian faith 
immediately afterwards, but by the specific Introduction 
of the standard of the cross into the army. 

And it is indisputable, that from that hour he went • 
steadily forward in the main purpose of his life, that of 
protecting and advancing the cause of the Christian 
religion. Julian’s face was not set more steadily back- 
wards, than was Constantine’s steadily forwards. The 
one devoted himself to the revival of that which had 
waxed old, and was ready to vanish away ; the other to the 
advancement of that which year by year, was gaining 
in strength and life. 

It is iK>t necessary to do more thah enwi^te the acts 
of Constantine’s ecclesiastical legislation, in order to see 
the vastness of the revolution of whi^ he was the 
leader. 

Jn the year 313 was issue<|^||ff Edi ct of Tolerat ion. 
Then followed, in rapid sticcj^^at, the decree for the 
observance^ of ^unday in the ^towns of the Empire, 
the use of prayCTS for the army, the abolitjpn^ of Jh„e 
punishment of jaji^xion^ the en courageme nt of the 
ema ncipatio n of slaves die discoura gement of in fantigide, 

* the prohibition of p rivate divinations^ the prohibition of 
lic entious j ind cruel ^tes, the prohibition of gl^iatori;^ 
games. Every one of these steps;^ajf ^ to the 
iRoman .Empire arid to mankind, suCh as not even the 
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Antonines had Ventured to attempt, and of those benefitF 
none has been altogether lost. Undoubtedly, if Con- 
stantine is to be judged by the place which he occupies 
amongst the benefactors of humanity, he would rank, not 
amongst the secondary characters of history, but amongst 
the very first. And here we may quote the striking 
remarks of Niebuhr — “ Many judge of Constantine by 
too severe a standard, because they regard him as a 
Christian ; but I cannot look upon him in that light. The 
religion which he had in his head must have been a 

stra nge ji^mb le indeed He was a superstiticrus 

man, and mixed up his Christian religion with all kinds 
of supq^stitions and opinions. When certain « OnentLil 
writers call him ‘equd to the Apostles,’ they do not 
know what they are saying ; and to speak of him as a 

saint is a profanation of the word.” 

What his pj^rsonal conVictioJIs ‘jjaay have been,, in 
regard to the peculiar doctnneil .«^bicli he successively 
attacked and defended, it is impossible to determine. 
But we cannot doubt his sincere interest in some at least 
of the questions which were raised. Like his nephew 
Julian, although with a far ruder education and less fan- 
tastic mind, he threw himself info the disputations of the “ 
time as a serious business of Imperial state. Not only 
did he at the^ festival of Eas ter spend the night in 
prayer witli every appearance of devotion, and even 
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preside at the most sacred ceremonies, but he alternately, 
as student or teacher, took part in Christian preaching. 
If he did listen to the sermons of others, it was regarded 
as an act of the highest condescension. Eusebius has 
left us an account of one which he himself delivered to 
“ the marvellous man,” as he calls him, on the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. It was in the Palace. There 
was a crowded audience. The Emperor stood erect the 
whole time ; would not be induced to sit down on the 
throne close by ; paid the utmost attention ; would not 
hear of the sermon being too long ; insisted on its con- 
tinuance ; and, on being again entreated to sit down, 
replied, ^ith a frown, that he could not bear to hear the 
truths of religioi^m any easier j)osture. More often he 
was himself the preacher. One such sennon has been 
preserved to us by Eusebius. These sermons were always 
in Latiiji ; but they were translated into Greek by inter- 
preters appointed for the purpose. On these occasions 
a general invitation was issued, and thousands of people 
^ flocked to the Palace to hear the Emperor turn preacher. 
He stood erect ; and then, with a set countenance and 
grave voice, poured forth his address; to which, at the 
• striyhg passages, the audience responded with loud 
cheers of approbation, the Emperor vainly endeavouring 
to deter them by pointing upwards, as if to transfer the 
glory from himself to Heaven. 
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He usually preached on the general system of the 
Christian Revelation ; the follies of Paganism ; the Unity 
and Providence of God ; the scheme of redemption ; 
the j udgm ent ; and then attacked fiercely the avarice 
and rapacity of the courtiers, who cheered lustily, but did 
nothing of what he had told them. On one occasion he 
caught hold of one of them, and drawing on the ground 
with his spear the figure of a man, said : “ In this 
space is contained all that you will carry with you after 
death.” 

If Constantine was intoxicated by his success at 
and by the enthusiasm of his ecclesiastical admirers, he 
can hardly be blamed. It is, probably, to this aijd to the 
demoralizing influences of his Oriental habits, that we must 
ascribe the melancholy fact that he was, by general con- 
sent, a worse prince at the close of his reign than at its 
beginning, when he was little better than a Pagaiv . .p. 

There is no act of the life of Constantine so deeply 
instructive as his death. It was Easter, in the year 
337. In the Church of the Apostles at Constant 
nople he had passed the nighty with more his usulff 
devotion, in preparation for his Persian expedttion. An 
illness supervened; he went to Helenopoli? to tl^the 
mineral waters in the neighbourhood. The illness in- 
creased ; a sinister suspicion of poison stole through the 
palace. He felt that it was mortal, and now at last 
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dctennined •on taking the step, long delayed, but not 
yet impossible, of admission to the Christian Church. 

Incredible as it may seem to our notions, he who had 
five and twenty years ago been convinced of the Christian 
faith ; he who had opened the first General Council of 
the Church ; he who had called himself a Bishop of 
Bishops ; he who had joined in the deepest discussions 
of theology ; he who had preached to rapt audiences ; 
he who had established Christianity as the religion of the 
empire ; he who had been considered by Christian bishops 
an inspired oracle and apostle of Christian wisdom, was 
himself not yet received into the Christian Church. He 
was not , yet baptized ; he had not even been re- 
ceived as a catechumen. He, like many of his countiy^- 
men, ^upited, after his conversion, a sincere belief 
in Christianity with a lingering attachment to 
— He, like some even of the noblest characters in 
the Christian Church, regarded baptism, much as the 
Pagans regarded the lustrations and purifications of 
own religion, as a complete obliteration and ex- 
pWion of all former sins; and therefore, partly from a 
superstitious dread, partly from the prudential desire, not 
^ peculijf to that or any age, “of making the best of both 
worlds,*' he would naturally defer tlie ceremony to thei 
"moment when it^uld include the largesyunount of the^ 
' past, and leave the smallest amount of the future. To 
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him, as to all Christians of those times, baptism still 
preserved much of its original significance, which it has 
inevitably lost in the course of ages. It was still re- 
garded as the solemn passage from one state of life to 
another ; from the darkness and profligacy ot the heathen 
world to the light and purity of the Christian society ; a 
step taken, not as the natural accompaniment of birtt 
and education, but as a serious pledge of conviction and 
of profession. 

The whole event is related in the utmost detail. In 

the Church at Helenopolis, in the unusual po|tuje of 

devotion, that of kneeling, he was admitted to be a 

. . . 

catechumen by the imposition of hands. ^He then 
moved to a palace in the suburb of Nicomedia, and 
then calling the bishops around him, announced tliat 
once he had hoped to receive the purification of baptism, 
after our Saviour’s example, in the streams of th^ Jordan ; 
but God’s will seemed to be that it should be here, and 
he therefore reque^d to receive the rite without delay. 

And so,” says his biographer, alone of Roman em- 
perors from the beginning of time, was Constantine con- 
secrated to be a witness of Christ in the second birth of 
baptism.” The imperial purple was at last removed ; he <> 
was clothed instead in robes of dazzling whiteness ; his 
couch was cohered with white also ; in the white robes • " 
of baptism, on a white death-bed he lay, in expectation ^ 
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of his end. ! . . . . His own delight at the accomplish- 
ment of the ceremony was excessive; and when the 
officers of his army entered the chamber of death, with 
bitter lamentations, to make their last farewell, he bade 
them rejoice in his speedy departure heavenwards. At 
noon, on WHt-Sunday, the 22nd of May, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age, and the thirty-first of his reign, he 
expired. A wild wail of grief arose from the army and the 
people, on hearing that Constantine was dead. The 
body was laid out in a coffin of gold, and carried by a 


prodefSsion of the whole army, headed by his son Con^ 
Stans, Ip Constantinople. For tlu*ee months it lay .there 
in state in*the palace, lights burning tpund» and guards 
• watching. During all thia time the Ikliipire WfluS ii^liK>tit 
a head. All went on as though he were yet alive. 


One dark shadow the tragjQ^y his life 

reached tJb his last end, ai^foyond it' 'Ms sajd that 
the Bishop of Nicomedia, tawhpttt,^^ will 

had been confided by EustoernSj^bned conteniiS, | 
immediately p^ced it for secd|m^4lt‘ w dead man’s 
hand, wrapped in the vestments of dnidt Ther<i" it^lay 


till C<>i\^tant!!ti^' arrived, and read his father’s dying be- 
quest • It was believed to exprels the Emperor’s dying | ' 


conviction that he had been poisoned by his brothers 
and their children, and to call on Constantilis to avenge 
his^eath. That bequest was obeyed by the massacre of 


n D 
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six out of the surviving princes of the impferial family. 
Two alone escaped. With such a mingling of light and 
darkness did Constantine close his career. 

When the tidings reached Rome, the old metropolis 
steadily ignored the revolution that had passed over the 
world in the person of the deceased Emperor. He was 
regarded but as one in the series of the Caesars. He was 
enrolled, like his predecessors, as a matter of course, 
amongst the gods of the heathen Olympus. Incense 
was offered before his statue. A picture of his apo- 
theosis was prepared. Festivals were celebrated irf his 
honour. 

But in his own Christian city of Constantinople he 
had himself arranged the altered celebration of his death. 
Not atnongst the gods and heroes of heathenism, but 
amongst those who now seemed to him the nearest ap- 
proach to theta, the Christian Apostles, his Iofwas4;o be 
cast He had prepared for his mausoleum a church, 
sometimes, like that vhich he at Rome, 

caUed the “Church of St the 


“ Church of the Apostles.” 

Thither the bo^y 
present^" <i|4 As t 
too was stiU kxw 
the Pagan 
it lay aloft in die'centre o^'l 



was now 

o ^ 

prince tfor he 
withdrew with 
corpse alone, as 
in its sarcophagus 
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of porphyry. Prayers were offered for his soul ; he was 
placed amongst the Apostles ; and he formally received 
the names which he had borne in life, and which then 
became so purely personal that they descended to his 
sons, “ Victor, Maximus, Augustus.’* 

So passionate was the attachment of the people of Con- 
stantinople to the tomb of their founder, that the attempt 
,to remove it for safety to another church whilst its own 
.was being prepared, provoked a sanguinary riot The 
church became the royal burial-place of the Byzantine 
emperors. There they all lay in imperial state till in 
the fourth crusade the coffins were rifled and the bodies 
cast out. • w 

So passed away the first Christian fimperor— first 
Defender of the Faith — ^the first Imperial patreH/'of the 
Papal See, and of the whole JEastem ClWch — ^the first 
founder bf the Holy Christian, 

orthodox and heretical, libl^ an^Uhnat^cali^uet Ho be 
imitated adibked much tad 

deeply 


2 



/FAJV THE TERRIBLE. 

• • 

OSCOW, that marvellous city, is the very personifi- 
cation of the ecclesiastical history of Russia. It 
is indeed a personification of it even in the literal sense. • 
Our holy mother, Moscow,” is the peasants’ endeanng 
name for the city ; nay, even for the road whii^ leads to 
it, our dear Mother, the great road from VSqjflimdr to 
Moscow.” Hallowed by no Apostolic ^legends, not even 
by any Byzantine missions ; the forests 

which down to the fourteenth and still 

have their names 0% the banhf^of the lilto^kwaj with no 
other attractions than its c^atcal situation^ the {leait of 
^ the Russian Empire, hat let ac(|difed, a hold of^er the* 
religious of a latget past of Chlj^dom, than is 
probably rtfttdsed by any othet city except Jerusifan 
and Rome. Lpok at its forest of towers and dolilSes, 
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springing Ifee gaudy flowers or weeds — blue, red, green, 
silver, golden — from the wide field of green roofs, and 
groves, and gardens. It is a very Russian Rome, no 
doubt ; but still, like it, the city of innumeiable churches, 
of everlasting bells, of endless processions, of palace and 
church combined, of tombs and thrones, and relics and 
treasures, and invasions and deliverances, as far back as 
Its history extends. Look further at the concentration 
of all this in the Kremlin. In that fortress, surrounded 
by its crusted towers .and battlemented walls, are united 
all the elements of the ancient religious life of Russia. 
Side by side stand the three Cathedrals of the marriages, 
coronatiops, and funerals of the Czars. Hard by are the 
two convents, half palatial, half episcopal. Overhanging 
all is the double, triple palace of Czar and Patriarch. 


Within tiut palace is a labyriirth of fourteen chapels, 
mulfipHert by sovereign aftcr^^^^hreign, till the palate is 
more like the dwe^ug plae^ of the Pope than of the 
Emperor ; w3^S|^^Ai^^artard building in which these 
chapels crabbed, ribbed, l^ii||;^|fOwed, 

painted barbaric gro- 

tesquen^i is encased with the ex- 

• teinal*magfi|^|i^^ civilisation and Europeanf 

grandeur.^ . 5 ;'.y‘ ' ‘ 

The political pd»itiotaf of the Czar or fil^roT is not 
^hin OUT province, but his religious or ecclesiastical 
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position transpires through the whole history of his 
church. He is the father of the whole patriarchal com- 
munity. The veneration for him was in the middle 
ages almost, it is said, as if he were Christ Himself. 
The line of Grecian Emperors, so it was said even by 
Orientals, had been stained with heresy and iconoclasm : 
never the line of the orthodox Czars of Muscovy. “ He 
who blasphemes his Maker meets with forgiveness 
amongst men, but he who reviles the Emperor is sure to 
lose his head.” “ God and the Prince will it, CJod and 
the Prince know it,” were the two arguments, moral.and 
intellectual, against which there was no appeal. -‘^So 


live your Imperial Majesty, here is my head I have 
seen the laughing eyes of the Czar — ^these were the 
usual expresrions of loyalty. He was the keeper of the 


keys, b^y-servant of God. His coronation. 


even is not a mere certWny, hu\ an 

historical^ consecration. It is pre- 

ceded by 

most the not as in 

the correspo^^^ra^PPI^opean investltQre a pas- 
sive lIueMP^tidpal in the 

(he ^onD^on V the 
Orthodcll ’‘l^th : hin^i&Mone on his ihets, amidst the 
assembled multitudjei,^t»fet^ tip the pray^^ interces- 


sion for the 


historical^ raw 
ceded by 
most sacred^M 
the correspo^^ 
sive redpieutt,;! 


assembled 
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his own hands on his own head ; himself entering 
through the sacred doors of the innermost sanctuary, and 
taking from the altar the elements of the bread and wine, 
of which then and there, in virtue of his consecration, he 
communicaJes with bishops, priests, and deacons. In 
every considerable church is placed a throne in front of 
the altar, as if in constant expectation of the sudden 
apparition of the Sovereign. In every meeting, council, 
or college, is placed the sacred triangular mirror,” the 
mirror^ Of conscience,” as it is called, which represents 
the }nlp^ldal presence, and solemnizes, as if by an actual 
constersttion, the business to be transacted. 

In the cathedral of the Archangel Michael, within the 
Kremlin, he, each in his place, their coffins ranged 


around the wall, the long succession of Czars, from the 


founder Moscow to the predecessi 
Petersburg. Round the walls, 
figures painted in long white raw 
round his head, not the ghm 
of that Imperii|l canonralMyi^ 

the sobik'jEMm 


fe Jpjinder of 

Ifej^the 


solemnly vol 


vom^trf QT involu^^, knoS^ 
more strangely and 
n^d iiihaiactel pf the Russian 
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Czar, or the hold which the office had acquiced on the 
people, than he who, as the first crowned and anointed 
Czar of Muscovy, lies next the altar, in the most sacred 
place, Ivan or John IV., sumamed “The Terrible.” 

Without dwelling on the details of his life', his career 
has a dramatic interest of its own, unlike that of most of 
the great tyrants of the world. From a youth of bar- 
barous profligacy he was reclaimed suddenly, and, as it 
would seem, entirely, by the joint efforts of his wife Anas- 
tasia, of the monk Sylvester, and of the noble Adasheff. 
For thirteen years under their influence he led not pttly 
a pure and good life, but a career of brilliant success 
long unknown in the Russian annals. “It was as if a 
cloud which had before concealed Russia from the eyes 
of Europe was suddenly drawn asunder, and revealed to 
them at the moment of their greatest need, iigainst the 
aggressive power, of the Ottoman Empire, V yoijng 
Christian hero at the bead of a great empire, to be the 
vanguard of Christendom.” But this was 

only transient At end of thirteen years these good 
influences wesre partly ‘withdrawn and partly crushed. 
He returned once more to far worse tha» his youthful 
^Srimes ; insanity blended itself with furious passionranc^^ 
although sparks ^^^rehgion still remained, at times 
ing forth into devotion, although noble schMes 

of civilization hMifSd before Srtd kept 
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his name fti sight before the Western world, yet, if we 
may believe half the crimes laid to his charge, he stands 
unrivalled, at least amongst Christian sovereigns, in his 
pre-eminence of wickedness. 

He is the first Russian prince who comes into direct 
contact with the West. He corresponded with and, 
courted our own Elizabeth. It is interesting to reflect 
that probably he was the first great political personage 
who claimed and who received the promise of the right 
of asylum in England, in case of a revolution in his own 
country. There is something almost Shakespearian in 
the delineation which Sir Jerome Horsey (an English- 
man) giv^s of the last time he saw the tremendous Em- 
peror : — 

“ God would not leave this cruelty and barbansm un- 
punished. Not long after, he, the Emperor, fell out 
in r^ge with his eldest son, Charrowich [the C^arovitch] 
Ivan, for having some commiseration of those distressed 
poor Christians ; and but for conimandh||^^lb Officer to 
give a gentleman a warrant for S ^i*^'®|p>$t-horses, 
sent in his affairs, without the king’s some 

, other jealousy Of greatness and too good opiiiion cf the 
* popple* as he thought, strake him in hisl^ a box on the^ 
'^drlbrust at him with his piked sta^t who took it so 
tenderly, fell into a burning fev^, and within three 
da|(s Whereat the his hair and 
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beard like a madman, lamenting and moumkig for the 
loss of his son. But the kingdom had the greatest loss, 
the hope of their comfort, a wise, mild, and most worthy 
prince, of heroical condition, of comely presence, twenty- 
three years of age, beloved and lamented of all men, 
jWas buried in Michaela Sweat (S. Michael) Archangel 
church, with jewels, precious stones, and apparel, put 
into his tomb with his corpse, worth 50 thousand pounds, 
watched by twelve citizens every night by change, dedi- 
cated unto his Saint John and Michael Archangel, to 
keep both body and treasure. . . . The old Emperoi; 
carried every day in his chair into his treasury. • One 
day he beckoned me to follow. I stood among the rest 
venturously, and heard him call for some precious stones 
and jewels. Told the Prince and nobles present before 


and about him the vertue of such and such, which I 
observed, and do pray I may a little digress to^ deqjare 
for my own memory’s 

‘ The load-stonj!^* ‘ you all know hath great 

and hidden virtUi(^^^t||^^^}uch the seas that coxiq)ass 
the world are nor the bounds nor circle 

of earth cantMS^tim/ 


“ * Behold these stones ; this diamoncf k th^ * 

Qfknfs m^ious of all other. I never 

sfSbcted abstinence 


and chasti^ \ the 


er will pown 
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a horse giv6n to drink, much more a man ! ’ — Points at 
the ruby. ‘ O ! thi^ is most comfortable to the heart, 
brain, vigour, and memory of man, clarifies congealed 
and corrupt blood.’ — Then at the emerald. ‘The nature 
of the rainbow : this precious stone is an enemy to un- 
cleanness. The sapphire I greatly delight in; it pre- 
serves and increaseth courage, joys the heart, pleasing to 
all the vital senses, precious and very sovereign for the 
eyes.’ — Then takes the onyx in hand. ‘All these are 
God’s wonderful gifts, secrets in nature, and yet reveals 
th««a to man’s use and contemplation, as friends to grace 
and vittue, and enemies to vice. ... I faint, cany me away 
till another time.’ 

“ In the afternoon peruseth over his will and yet thinks 
not to die< he hath been bewitched in that place, 


and often times unwitched again ; but now the devil 
failji^ '<5pnunands the mastet of his apotheke and 
physicians to prepare and for his solace and 

bathing ; looks for the goodnj^^^^^ sign : sends his 
favourite to his witches aga^B^^ MK^ eir calculations. 
The day is come; he ^ ever he 

was. About the third hniirj’lw^^^Pyhis bath, solaced , 
•himself, and made merry wi^ peasant songs as h^ 
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nailing the hat of the ambassador tO' his hfead, and of 
his driving his huge iron walking-staff thiough the ftxjft 
of one whose attention he wished to secure, are re- 
garded rather as the playful condescension of some great 
Leviathan, than as the unfeeling cruelties of a wieked 
prince. 

Eastern Churchy p 317 
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DAVID AND HIS PSALTER. , 


position of David is virtually that of the 
Founder of the Jewish Monarchy. In this sense 
his name is repeated in every possible form. “The 
city qf ^Pavid,” — “ The seed of David,” — “ The house of 
DaVni,^ — “ The key of David,” — “ The oath sworn unto 
Davic^^—^aiC; expressions which pervade the whole subse- 
and poetry of the Old Testament, and 
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civilization. He wels a bom King of Israel by^iis natural 
gifts. His immense activity and martial spirit united 
him by a natural succession to the earlier chiefs of 
Israel, whilst his accomplishments and genius fitted him 
especially to exercise a vast control over the whole 
future greatness of the Church and commonwealth. 

• 

The force and passion of the nider age was blended 
with a depth of emotion which broke o\^t in every rela- 
tion of life. Never before had there be^i. such a faithful 
friend, such an affectionate father. Never before had 
king or chief inspired such passionate loyalty^ ot gU^en 
it back in equal degree. The tenderness qrhio per- 
sonal affection penetrated his public life. He loved his 
people with a pathetic compassion, beyond even that of 
Moses. Even firom the history we gather that the ancient 
fear of God was, for the first time, passing into the love 
of God- 

He is the filter God’s own heart,** the 

sevise of a fheldeil from it, even to 

’ the defeictivii? I*|i^rd of |0|rjii$h morality; stiirfi^^gjpp 
from % if w^th the Christianity 

age ; but^ In ^W.jense the man ivho was 
^chosen for^ihia^own espeaal — ^the work of pushing 

'forward his nation into aDt entirely new positidn^ 
religious and ^pciaL % 

But 4j|«S|»ld hwlbfittf on the inn|^pf 
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the Church and the world is of a deeper kind than any 
which he derives even from the romance of his life or 
the attractiveness of his character. He was not only the 
Founder <jf the Monarchy but the Founder of the Psalter. 
H^is the iTrst great Poet of Israel. Although before his 
time there had been occasional bursts of Hebrew poetry, 
yet David is the first who gave it its fixed place in the 
Israelite worship. There is no room for it in the Mosaic 
ritual. Its abs'ince there may be counted as a proof 
of the antiquity of that ritual in all its substantial fea- 
JFor so miglity an innovation no less than a 
David needed. That strange musical world of the 
East, — with its gongs, and horns, and pipes, and harps 
— with its wild dances and wilder contortions — with 
its songs of question and answer, of strophe and anti- 
strophe, ^iwakening or soothing, to a degree incon- 
ceivable itt our tamer West, the edaotions of the hearer, 
by the shepherd he saounted 

^ throne, and were formed 

^ great ecclesiastica^ iLtitutip^v Th«i exquisite’; 
jiahiess of verse and xnmc e^ves , 

of the 1^”— took the offeij»g$ of 

aniiiiars. His harp — ot^ it ^a^ called by the Greek? * 
trya^jdators, his “psaltery^ osr,f*|it^ter” -^or guitar — waff 
tCfMjkpMt the wonder-worMtapI^ to Moses, the 
Joshua, or the 
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him in his early youth. It was at hand inr the most 
moving escapes of his middle life. In his last words, he 
seemed to be himself the instrument over which the 
Divine breath passed. United with those poetic pbwers 
was a grace so nearly akin to the Prophetic gift, that; he 
has received the rank of a Prophet, though not actually 

trained or ciilled to the office By these gifts 

he became in his life, and still more in his writings, a 
Prophet, a Revealer of a new world of religious trutli, 
only inferior, if inferior, to Moses himself. 

The Psalter, thus inaugurated, opened a new door Jpto 
the side of sacred literature. Hymn after hymn was 
added, altered, accommodated, according to the need of 
the time. And not only so, but under the shelter of this 
irregular accretion of h}Tnns of all ages and all occasions, 
other books, which had no claim to be considered either 
of the Law or of the Prophets, forced an entrance, and 
were classed under the common title of " The Psalms,” — 
though including books as unlike to other and to the 
“Psalter” as Ruth and Ecclesiastes, Chronicles and 
Daniel But, even without reckoning these accompli- 
meats, the Book of Psalms is, as it iittle Bible in 

iitself. It is a Bible within a Bible ; in which flSosf qf the 
peculiarities, inward and outward, of the rest of the 
sacred volumi^are c^centxated. As, on the one hand, we 
gratefully the single impulse which brougjit 
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the book into existence, we recognise no less, on the 
other hand, the many illustrious poets whose works 
underneath that single name have come down to us, 
unknown, yet hardly less truly the offspring of David’s 
mind than had they sprung directly from himself. 

The Psalter, thus freely composed, has further become 
the Sacred Book of the world in a sense belonging to no 
other part of the Biblical records. Not only does it 
hold its place in the Liturgical services of the Jewish 
Church, not only was it used more than any other part of 
the t31d Testament by the writers of the New, but it is in 
a special sense the peculiar inheritance of the Christian 
Church through all its different branches 

And if we descend from Churches to individuals, there 
is no one book which has played so large a part in 
the history of so many human souls. By the Psalms, 
Aifg^iltine was consoled on his conversion, and on 
his death-bed. By the Psalms, Chrysostom, Athana- 
sius, Savonarola yftte cheered in ;per^^u^^ the 

of a Psahn, Polyci|j|i|^.^t^i&a,*rf 
fiomard, Francis of Assi^^^Huss, Jerome of Prague, 
Coluijibus, Heniy the fifths Edward the Sixth, Ximene^ 
Xa^Ser, Melancthon, Jewell, breathed their last. So 
dear to Wallace in his wanderin^g'wae Psalter, that, 
dining his execution, he had 

^ee Remained fixed ii}>on it of his 
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dying hours. The unhappy Darnley was soothed in the 
toils of his enemies by the 55th Psalm. The 68th 
cheered Cromwell’s soldiers to victory at Dupbar. 
Locke in his last days bade his friends read ^he Psalms 
aloud, and it was whilst in rapt attention to their words 
that the stroke of death fell upon him. Lord Burleigh 
selected them out of the whole Bible as his special de- 
light. They were the frame-work of the devotions and 
of the war-cries of Luther ; they were the last words 
that fell on the ear of his imperial enemy Charles the 
Fifth . 

There are doubtless occasions when the Psalmist 
speaks as the organ of the nation. But he is for the 
most part alone with himself and with God. Each word 
is charged with the intensity of some grief or joy, known 
or unknown. The doctrines of» David strike home and 
kindle a fire wherever they light, mainly because they 
arc the sparks of the incandescence of a living human 
experience like our own. The Patriarchs speak as the 


Fathers of the chosen race y the Prophets speak as its 
representatives and its guides. But the Piah^ist speaks 
as the mouth-piece of the individual 80ul> of the; free, 


independent, solitary conscience of mai^ everywhhre* 
Then there is the perfect naturalness of the ftalms. It 


appears, perhaps, nJoW forcibly in their exult^u^t freedom 


and joyousness of hisert ' The one Hebrew word which 
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tlieir very*pith and marrow is “Hallelujah.” They ex- 
press, if we may so say, the sacred duty of being happy. 

Be happy, cheerful, and thankful, as ever we can, we 
cannot go beyond the Psalms. They laugh, they shout, 
they cry, they scream for joy. There is a wild exhilara- 
tion which rings through them. They exult alike in the 
joy of battle, and in the calm of nature. They see God’s 
goodness everywhere. They are not ashamed to con- 
fess it. The bright side of creation is eveiywhere up- 
permost j the dark, sentimental side is hardly ever seen. 
TK« fury of the thunder-storm, the roaring of the sea, are 
to diem full of magnificence and delight. Like the 
Scottish^poet [Sir Walter Scott] in his childhood, at each 
successive peal they clap their hands in innocent plea- 
sure. The .affection for birds, and beasts, and plants, 
and sun, and moon, and stars, is like that which St. 
Fiancis of Assisi claimed for all these fellow-creatures of 
God, as his brothers and sisters. There have been those 
for whom, on this very account, in moments of weakne^ 
and depression, the' Psalms have been too yet 

not the less in this vein of sacred m^tnent Suable in 
universal misrfon of the <^osen People. And the 
ihore so b^ause it grows out of another feeling in the * 
Psalms, wh^li has also jarred strangely on the minds of 
devout but nmow schools, jqjd princely heart . 

^ innocence” which to religion has often 
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seemed to savour of self-righteousness and want of 
proper humility The Psalmist’s bounding, buoyant 
hope, his fearless claim to be rewarded according to hn, 
nghteous dealing, his confidence in his own integnty no 
less than his agony o\ er his own crimes, his passiorxdte 
delight in the Law, not as a cruel enemy but as the 
best of guides, sweeter than honey and the honeycomb 
— these are not according to the requirements of CalviSi 
or even of Pascal they are from a wholly differd^'' 
point of the celestial compass than that which inspired 
the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians But Ihey 
have not the less a truth of their own, a truth to NAure, 
a truth to God, which the human heart will always 
recognise The frank unrestrained benediction on the 
upnght honest man, “the noblest work of God,” with 
which the Psalter opens, is but the fitting prelude to the 
boundless generosity and prodigality of joy with which 
m Its close it calk on “every creature that breathes,” 
Without stmt or exception, to “jiraise the Lord” It 
may be that such expressions as these owe their first 
impulse in part to the new epoch of national prosperity 
and individual energy ushered in , but 

they have swept the tif the onward 

towards that mighty 4^tiny which they 

have served^ th^ta^ at a retariled $p|||pPPfweep on, 
ever smce, the wh& spun; 4d#%itnainty la its upwaid 
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course. The burning stream has flowed on after the 
furnace itself has cooled.” As of the classic writers of 
Greece/ it has been well said that they possess a charm 
quite independent of their genius, in the radiance of 
their brilliant and youthful beauty, so it may be said of 
the Psalms that they possess a like charm, independent 
even of their depth of feeling or loftiness of doctrine. 

, In their free and generous grace the youthful, glorious 
^^^vid seems to live over again with^a renewed vigour. 
“ All our fresh springs ” are in him and in his Psalter. 


Jewish Church, 11 141, 
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^ORINTH, at the time of the Christian era, was wery 
different from the city of which we read m the nar- 
ratives of Thucydides and Xenophon. When the native 
vigour of the other states of Greece had been broken by 
the general submission to Alexander and his successors, 
Corinth rose at once to that eminence to whrch the 
Strength pi her position as the key of the I^dopennesus, 
and the convenience of her oenlral situation for purposes 
of communication and commerce» would naturally have 
procured fqr her. Accordingly, the last gjoty of the 
Martinmas summer of Greece, m the Achaean 

Ceague, was shed almost exclusivdy MH || M Here 
the nominal independence of GreeOe 
hy Flaimnitis^.^ Here also descended the final blow 
by which that show of freedom was destroyed by 
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Mummius! The greatness of the closing history of Corinth 
is best attested by the greatness of its fall. The triumph 
of Mummius was the most magnificent which the temple 
of Capitoline Jove had ever witnessed. As a storehouse 
of Grecian art and civilization, it seems to have been held 
equal to Athens itself. For months, and years, it became 
the quarry from which the Roman nobles adorned their 
villas with marbles, j^aintings, and statues. The mass of 
gold, silver, and bronze, melted down in the general con- 
,fl|lgration, was so great that the rich material formed from 
currently known in the empire under the name of 
“ CdVinthian brass.” A still stronger proof of the import- 
ance of .the city was furnished by the precautions which 
the conquerors took against its again becoming the centre 
of that national life of which it had been the last home. 
The inhabitants were entirely disarmed, and, for a 
himdre'd years, it was li|erally a city of ruins. ^ 

' The recollection of its gfreatness in the lait bf 
Greece, as weir as the natural advantages of it$ sitf^tion, 
caused Julius Caesar to select it as the site of a Roman 
settlement,, .which he established under •the title of 
“ Colonia Jj^^jSOpithus,” or Laus Juli Corinthus,” in 
the* san:^M^^K]^^;46), in which, in pursuance of Ifts 
usual i^unded a shnilar colo^ at Carthage. 

This ** New Corinth ” accordingly like its pre? 

.decessor, but by a^piiore direct and formal acknowledge- 
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merit, the capital of the whole of the Southern division 
of the Roman province of Greece, known by the name of 
“ Achsea.” 

This peculiarity in the political position of Corinth, 
which naturally drew the steps of the Apostle to its widls, 
lends a peculiar interest to the two Epistles addressed to 
its inhabitants. When labouring there, he was labouring 
not merely for Corinth, but for the great people of which 
it was now the representative ; the Epistles which he wrote 
to the Christians of Corinth were, in fact, Epistles to the 
whole Greek nation : they included within their range, owot 
merely Corinth the Capital, but Athens, the university, of 
Greece ; and spoke not only to those who had .listened 


to him in the house of Justus and Gaius, or the syna- 
gogue of Crispus, but to those who had him 

beneath the shade of the Acropolis or on the rock- % 
hewn seats of the Areopagus* , to the 

'Corinthians we are allowed Mo the earliest 

conflict of Christianity ^th the ihe v^es * 

of the ancient classical world ; here we have 
into the principles which regulated the Apostle’s choice 
or rejection of the customs of that ’ vast fabric of 


hbathen society whidi Was then emphaticall^c$illed “<the 
world;” here we trace the mode in which . he combated 


the false pride, |he. ffjLlSe’' knowledge, the Arise liberality, 
the false freedom,, the Arise display, the false philosophiji* 
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to which kn intellectual age, especially in a declining 
nation, is constantly liable ; here, more than anywhere 
else in ‘his writings, his allusions and illustrations are 
borrowed not merely from Jewish customs and feelings, 

but from tlie literature, the amusements, the education, 

« 

the worship of Greece and of Rome. It is the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, as it were, in his own peculiar sphere, in 
the midst of questions evoked by his own peculiar mis- 
sion, watching over churches of his own creation ; “ if 
not an Apostle to others, doubtless to them,” not pulling 
doTiyn, but building up, feeling that on the success of his 
work then, the whole success and value of his past and 
future work depended. ‘‘The seal of his Apostleship 
were they in the Lord.” 

It is important to bear in mind this general character 
1 of the Corinthian Church, in order that we may appreciate 
more particularly the peculiar circumstances under which 
the Epistles were written. It is not necessary to describe 
at length the outward aspect which the city of Corinth 

|)rescnted at the time of St. Paul We know to a 

certain extent what it was, from the detailed description of 
it by Pausanias, one hundred years later. At present one 
Doric temple alone remains pf ail the splendid edifiefes 
then standing ; bu*t the immediate vicinity presents various 
features to which the Apostle’s jbllusion% have given an 
immortal interest. The level plain, and the broken 
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gullies of the isthmus, are still clothed with the*' low pine, 
from whose branches of emerald green were woven the 
garlands for the Isthmian games, contrasted * by the 
Apostle with the unfading crowm of the Christian comba- 
tant. In its eastern declivities are to be seen the vestiges 
of that “ stadium,” in which all ran with such energy 
as to be taken as the example of Christian self-denial and 
exertion. On the outskirts of the city may be traced 
the vast area of the amphitheatre, which conveyed to the 
Corinthians a lively image of the Apostle’s ‘‘fightings 
with beasts,” or of his “ being set forth as the last in, the 
file of combatants appointed unto death^,.^ a spectacle to 
the world, to angels, and to men. We have but to restore 
tliose novf desolate spots with the long avenues pf statues, 
and the w|iite marble seats on the grassy of the 
hill, and tfhe temples, whose beauty made tiS^ name of 
Corinthian buildings provwIpWi for magiuBeence, and 
which, standing as they did H they ane^t glory amidst 
the new streets erected by* Caesar left 

Mummius, .may well have suggested/1^||^r^i>Ja[^parison|^ 
the “gold^ silver, and precious ‘ maples, *^’^sutvivingf the 
conflagration, in which all meaner edifices of wood and 
'' thatch had perished. It is not so easy to imagine ftie 

i. 

internal as the extenwil aspect of the cityi That it was 
a^ain a flourishing town i& clear, though' i^o doubt less 
remarkable for its. wealth than. in its earlier days. 
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With the * confluence of strangers and of commerce, 
were associated the luxury and licentiousness, which gave 
the nanie of Corinth an infamous notoriety, and which, 
connected as they were in the case of the Temple of 
Aplirodite *with religious rites, sufficiently explains the 
denunciations of sensuality to whi^h the Apostle gives 
utterance in these Epistles more frequently and elabo- 
rately than elsewhere. On the other hand, it was cele- 
brated for maintaining the character of a highly polished 
and literary society, such as furnishes a natural basis for 
mttoh both of the praise and blame with which the first 
epistle abounds in regard to intellectual gifts. “At 
Corinth,^ you would learn and hear even from inanimate 
objects, a^id a Greek teacher, within a century from 
this great are the treasures of literature in 

every dife^on, wherever you do but glance, both in the 
stneets themselves, and colonnades ; not to speak 
of the gymnasia ^d^ iifqhodfs^ and the general spirit of 
^^sliuction and j^f^ry.” 

' ' Yhus iar ifS^lij^reiy the type of a Greek commercial 
city, such as might ll^ve existed in the earlier ages of 
Grecian history — and such it was at the time when the 
Apgstie entered its walls. Froih the wealthy and luxu- 
nous inhabitants themselves, that visit'could have attracted ’ 
but little attei^n. A solitary* Eastern traveller (forSt.\ 
P^ul wa^ alone when he arrived) would be lost at once in 
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the constant ebb and flow of strangers crossing each 
other at the Isthmus. But by the Apostle his arrival 
must have been regarded as of supreme importance. It 
was the climax, so to speak of the second, and in some 

respects the greatest, of his journeys • ^ 

It is not necessary, to dwell at length on the details of^ 
his preaching, further than as they illustrate his general 
conduct and the allusions of these Epistles. Here, 
a9 elsewhere, he first turned to his own country- 


men. It was, apparently, the absence of a Jewish syna- 
gogue at Athens, as a basis of opeistti^b, that laade 
his sojourn there sa intolerable to him, ^ The hoift^ of 
Aquila and Priscilla, always (i Cor. xvi. 19) open to 


Strang^ ^skurided him with an abode; and there, m 
compapy them, he maintained himself by manual 
labour isfwe trade of tent-making, ^hich he had learned 


in his childhood in his native city. For wfeeks he 
taught in the synagogue, apparently as \^ameA , 

perbapa, by his experiej^ in the Northern ^ies, ofJ|K 
danger'.of exciting an opposition/ )from the Jews bqfuS 
he had established a firm footing. But, o.n the arrival of 


his two comp^-iiioiia from ^Macedonia, probably the 
tfdings of the zeal of the^TbOsSalonian Christi^, which 


incited him* to write to-.thom.Jus two sliest %istlesJ^ 
he could no longer leStrniQ hiowi^lf, Ideated in 

the spirit,” and “testified lo 'Af Jewi| tfa^ Jesus 'was the 
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Messiah.” * Instantly the same hostile demonstrations, 
the same burst of invfective, which he had encountered 
at Thessalonica and Beroea, broke out in Corinth also. 
But he was now determined to stand his ground , and, 
instead of giving way to the storm and leaving the place, 
he fulfilled the precept of the Gospel, partly in the letter 
(Matt. X. 14), partly in the spirit ; he stood up in the syna- 
gogue, and, in the face of his indignant countrymen, shook 
out from his robes the dust, not of the city, where he de- 
termined now more than ever to remain, but of the syna- 
gogue, which he was determined now finally to abandon, 
and, leaving the responsibility on themselves, declared his 
intention.of “ going henceforth to the Gentiles.” He had 
not far “ to go.” Hard by the synagogue itself^ was the 
house of a proselyte, Justus, which he turned ini^^tediately, 
so to speak, into a rival synagogue. His congre^tion con- 
sisted partly of the Jews who were struck by his teaching, 
aiaongst whom' was to be reckoned Crispus, the ruler of 
^yM^agogiie, whom he baptized with his own bands : 
Rwt included the increasing number of* Gentile con- 
verts, amongst whom the household df Stephanas were 
the*^earHest In the midst of this mixed audience he 
‘‘ sat/?^ after the manner of tbe Rabbis^^and taught with 
uHjibated favour “ the Cross ^ Cfltist” ^The^only further 
inten;;i}ption he sustained from the hostility of his 
coiiiitmnen was the tumult, t headed by Sosthenes^^ 

F F i 
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the successor of Crispus; but this was bafifed by the 
imperturbable indifference of the proconsul (iallio, who, 
in accordance with the principles of the Roman law, as 
well as with the philosophical calmness of his own disposi- 
tion, positively refused to hear a case which appeared^ to 
him not to fall within his jurisdiction. 

How critical this epoch was considered in the Apostle’s 
life, is evident from the mention of the vision which ap- 
peared to him on the night of his expulsion from the 
synagogue, in which ^‘the Lord exhorted” him to lay aside 
all fear, and to speak boldly. The promise to the original 
Apostles, I am with you,” was distinctly addres^fed to 
him, combined with the declaration that the reward of 
his labour would be great, — “ for I have much people in 
this city.” Such a consolation was only vouchsafed to 
the Apostle, as far as we know, thrice besides. Once in 
the Temple at Jerusalem, shortly aiijer his cotiyersion ; 
in the fortress of Antonia; and olictj Ijb the'iferror of 
^ the ShipwijeKSjjU The^ianguage used in the vision, m- 
plies both’^tfee^’toxiety under "Wlich he laboured, anA 
thjr importance his not giving way to it ; as though he 
/e!t that now ente^peg on a new and^'unttied ‘ 

sphere, ani ne^^d^ espeml support to sustain ^hini ^ 
through it^f' ' / * ^ \ 

That the r^lt -^justified the experimW is known to ' 
ws from the FjrBt SJpistle. To a degenerate , sjtate. of • 
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society, s*uch as that which existed in the capital of 
(Ireece at that time; to a wom-out creed, which con^ 
sistcd rather in a stlperstitious apprehension of unseen 

4 

])owers than in any firm belief of an overruling Provi- 
dence ; to a worn-out philosophy, which had sunk from 
the sublime asjiirations of Plato and, the practical wisdom 
of Aristotle into the subtleties of the later Stoics and 
Epicureans ; to a worn-out national character, in which 
little but the worst parts of the Greek mind survived, — the 
appearance of a man thoroughly convinced of the trutli 
of* his belief, dwelling not on rhetorical systems, but on 
simjfie %cts, and with a sagacity and penetration which 
even th^ most worldly-minded could not gainsay, must 
have been as life from the dead. There were some con- 
verts doubtless from the wealthier citizens; but the chief 
impression was produced on the lower orders of society : 
‘‘ftot many not many noble, not many wise,” 

but slices awl,, artisans formed the class from which thc,^ 
^Christian' toqJety at Corinth was (jjiainly dras^ ^ 

fall these converts the same Aock ; they' 

were a distinct body Apostle him- 
self looked with a vpneratioti must liive 

been long unknown to an^ ^recian he^ ^ Ng. other 
Christian teacher had as yet iiltetfijj:^ his'^'para- 

’’'ij • ^ 

mount claim over them ; he was ** their father ;” and • 

■ ^ f * ^ 

hj bis precepts they endeavoured to regulate the whdjk 
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course of their lives. It was after eighteen months’ re- 
sidence amongst such followers that the Apostle took his 

departure ^ 

The first Epistle to the Corinthians was sent from 
Ephesus, or from some spot m the neighbourhood “pf 
Ephesus, at the clos^ of the three years spent there by ^ 
the Apostle. It must have been written in the spring, a^. 
Pentecost is spoken of as not far distant ; and, if so, the 
allusions it contained to the Jewish passover become 
more appropriate. It was written, with the exception of the 
few last lines, not by the Apostle’s own tond, but by An 
amanuensis ; not in his own name alone, but in tKat of 
Sosthenes also. This, then, is the group which must 
cono^ive present, if not throughout, at least at the 
C|pen)Pg of the Epistle; There is Paul himself, now about 
sixty ^eirs pf age, and bearing in the pallor and feeble- 
ness of his frame, traces of his constant and ’ recAit 
hlfdships; his eyes at times streaming ^th tears of 
indignation; the scribe, catching the words 
from fiis lips and recording them On the scroll of parchment 
or papyrus which lay before him. Possibly Sosthenes was 
himself the scribe ; and if so, we may conceive him not 
only tr^cribing, but also bearing his part in the Epistle ; 
at times with signs of acquiescence and approbation, at 
times, it may be, interposing to remind the Apostle of 
some forgotten fact, as of the baptiton of the householdx:^f 
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Stephanas, or of some possible misapprehension of what 
he had dictated 

He opens his Epistle with that union of courtesy and 
saga*city which forms so characteristic a feature in all his 
addresses, *and at once gives utterance to expressions ol 
the strong thankfulness and hope, excited by all that was 
really encouraging in the rapid progress of the Corinthian 
Church. 

The preface is immediately succeeded by the state- 
ment of his complaints against them. Havings there 
dibvpissed the^jmediate grounds for censure, he proceeds 
to answer in 4 etail the questions contained in their 
letter 

Before he is done^ththe discussion of thes^^ questions 
he bursts forth into the fervent dj^ription 
Love, which, jpaects all the various diffij 
( •mplaints in the whole course of the Epistle,‘w;$l‘|E^ re- 
garded as the climax and turning, point of the whole 
' With the exception of onesevi^ expression, which|^(^s 
to betray the an^cl^r and indignation 
(i Cor. XVI. 22), it is concluded with the us^al calmness 
and gentleness of the Apostle’s parting ^salutations. 




St Paul* 9 to the Cofinthnans, p i 
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HE A VEN. 


what do we fnean by heaven?” What is *^the 
. kingdom of whether below or above? 

What do we mean of a heaven upon 

earth?” We mea^jS0P|^,0j[ble means, many things. 
Things which eye nSj^lSbt seen, nor ear heard;” 
^ unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter.” But we all mean this, and the Bible teaches us 
this, and it is far beyond what was known by our heathen 
forefathers : In heaven there is no sin” They believed, 
that in the other world, after a short respite of peace and 
love, the powers of evil would again break out more 
strongly than ever, and that everything good would® be 

to 

trampled down and destrc^d, even more than fSpon 
earth. To us, the hope of^heaven is ^he hope that the. 
• ^vil which vexes and tempts and defiles and deceives us 
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here, will never appear before us again. Whatever good 

we are doing here, whatever good we see others doing 
here, will be continued there. Whatever evil we have 
done here, whatever others do to us here, will, if by 
God’s grace we reach that better land, be left behind ik 
never to be seen again, 

Let me tell a tale which is perfectly true, and though 
it relates to one humble calling, has its lesson for 
all. 

It was about thirty years ago, or more, when stage- 
coaches still ran, that an excellent old clergyman, wht# 
had a keen observation of the world, was travelling* on 
the top of the coach from Norwich to London. It was 
a cold winter night, and the coachman, as he drove his 
horses over Newmarket-heath, poured forth such a volley 
of oaths and fott) Jjaiiguage, as to shock all the passengers. 
The old cleiigymaa, who was sitting close to him,' said 
nothing, but fixed his piercing blue eyes upon him with 
a looh .of extreme wonder and astonishment. At last 
the coachman became uneasy, and turning round to him, 
jsaid, ‘‘ What makes you look at me, sir, in that way?” 

The clergyman said, still iwith his ey^ fixed upon him, 
* • . ® 

“-I canno( imagine what you will^o in heaven ! There 

are no horses, or coaches, or saddles, or bridles, or 

•public-houses in •heaven. ^ ^Kere will he no one to 

swear at, or to whorfa you^ can , use .i?ad language, 
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cannot tliink what you will do when you get to 
heaven.” 

The ’ coachman siiid nothing, the clergyman said 
notfiing more, and they parted at the end of the journey. 
Some years afterwards the clergyman was detained at an 
inn on the same road, and was told that a dying man 
wished to see him. He was taken up into a bed-room in 
a loft, hung round with saddles, bridles, bits, and whips, 
and on the bed, amongst them, lay the sick man. 

“ Sir,” said the man, do you remember speaking to 
tl>e«coachman who swore so much as he drove over Ncw- 
market-heath ?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied tlie clergyman. ‘‘ I am 

that coachman,” said he, and I could not die happy 
without telling you how I havef-remembered your words, 
^ I cannot think what you do in heaven,^ Often and 
often as I have driven over the heath I have heard these 
Av’brds’ ringing in my ears, and I have, flogged the horses 
to make tliem get over that ground faster, but always the 
words have come back to me, ‘ 1 cannot think what you 
will do in heavenl ” 

We can all suppose what the good minister said to the 
dying man. But the words apply to every human being 
whcse chief interest lies in other things than doijjg good, 
and being goojl, and who delights in doing and saying 
what is evil. There is no inaking monkey in heaven,— 
4here is np promotion- 7 -there is no gossip — there is no 
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idlenfess — there is iio controversy — there is no detrac- 
tion in heaven — “ / cannot think what you will do when 
you go to heaven'"' Let these words nng in our ears, 
and tell us as we read that nothing except goodness 
gets into heaven. / « 

Good Words foy i86t 



THE CONFLICT OF THE SOUL, 

• * 

'y^HAT is meant when the Apostle refers us for our 
• ^safeguard against evil, not to th^ love of the 
Father or to the grace of Christ, but ^ our communion 
with the Holy Spirit? He Ih^e is a 

power not out of ourselves, but ^5S^|s»oiitselves, resting 
on no external proof, but on its own internal evidence, 
deep seated in our innermost conscience and conscious- 
ness, which is no less than the power and presence of &od 
Himself. Those good thoughts which dart across our 
souls, we know not whence or how; those flashes of a , 
better light than that which we meet in common every-^ 
day life; those tende# emotions and noble jnstincts 
which shrink from the presence of everything hiase, or 
.treacherous, or linpure^ that stern voi<Se of conscience, 
.?which rules, and i^ndlpmns, and "approves what we do, 
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and think, and say, — these arc not the mere passing, 
fleeting results of this earthy human frame , they are the 
breathings, the messages, the expressions, the intimations 
of the near presence of Almighty God, the Lord of 

o 

heaven and earth. If we listen to them, we are on Kis 
side ; if we refuse to^ listen to them, we place ourselves 
on the side, it may be, of success now, but of total, hope- 
less failure at the end — In that wonderful account of the 
first battle of the Crimean war, which many of us, I doubt 
nQt> have lately read (Kinglake’s History of the Invasion 
of thSe Crimea) it is maintained that the turning momyent 
of a fight IS a moment of tnal,for the soul, and not foi the 
body ; and it therefore, that such courage as men are 
able to gathafjfrom being gross m’numbers can be easily 

out^iteighed by the warlike virtues of the few Ac- 

cordmg to the grand thought which floated in the mind 
of the churchman who' taught the Russians” (so the 
^f the battle draws out this remarkable thought) 
foni of prayer for victory, there are angels of 
light, and angels of darkness and horror, who soar above 
the heads of the soldiery destined to be engaged in ck)$e 
fight, and attend them into battle. When the fight grow^ 
^hdt, the angels hoter down near to earth, with tiy^rT 
bn^ht ^mbs twined deep in the wreaths of smoke which 
. divide the copUatants.* But it is no cwkrse bcfdily help 
which these angels^ More soiritual than the oldv 
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Immortals, they strike no blow, tliey snatch no ®man’s 
weapon, they lift away no warrior in a cloud. What the 
angel Df light can bestow is valour, priceless valour — a 
light to lighten the path to victory, giving men grace to 
s^e the Bare truth, and seeing it, to have the mastery. 
!b troops who are to be blessed with victory, the angel 
of light seems to beckon and gently draw them forward 
to their destined triumph.” Such is the account given 
of an actual battle by an eye-witness, vho had the 
genius to see into the inner causes of success and failure, 
^ut, if it be true of the conflict of physical forc es in wai*, 
how much more is it true of the conflict of the moral 
forces in the soul ? There, indeed, it is no extetnal agency 
which Vill help us; it is the Holy Spirit of God working 
with and through our spirits. It is not on physical forc^, 
or worldly station, or appl^ding multitudes, no, nor eV6n 
lihe oracles of human authority, however vener^le, nor 
the advice and support of friends, however dear, that we 
must lean on in the last resort. .We must lean on ,Go4 
and on our own souls ; on God in our own selves ; that^ 
is on the strength and the light which can be given "only 
by, the indwelling of the Divine Spirit itself, not in the* 
m^A outer chamber's of out opinions, or our manners? or 
oui?'%9;jRiguage, but in the very innermost sanctuary oPall, 
out hearts, * our cOttsciences. Give us this, O God, and , 
yhou, givest us everything. Give Tljyself to enlighten, 
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elevate, strengthen. Give us Thyself not in nature only, 
not in history only, not in thy fatherly love only, not in 
Thy redeeming grace only, but in thy close comitiunion 
and fellowship with our souls, and minds, and judgments. 
Make our wills strong with the strength of Yhy will^; 
make our hearts holy with the freshness of Thy holiness" ; 
make our judgments independent with the independence 
of Thine own eternity. Make our souls, in their search 
for truth, to be ‘‘ safe under Thy feathers, for Thy faith- 
fulness and Thy truth shall be our shield and buckler.” 
This, and nothing less than this, we ask of Thee in all 
time of our tribulation, in all time of our .wealth, in -alL-our 
thirst for knowledge, in all our sense of ignorance, in the 
war which we* have to fight, in the decision which we 
have to decide, in the solution which we hope to find 
for' our thousand difficulties; — this is what we have to 
seek. Within ourselves, not without ourselves, in thfe 
court of our own consciences, which is the throne of the 
Holy Spirit of God, must each decision be made for good 
or for evil in that struggle, which gives its true value to life 
and to death across the dark river and through the tangled 
*thicket, and midst the flying shots, and up to the distant 
liei^ht, where we shall stand at last victorious thrdbgh 
the*migKt of that Blessed Spirit, which is indeed **our 
. refuge and strength, our very present health in trouble.” 

Forgive me if I venture to explain this figure of 
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" apostle, ** Grieve not the Spirit,” by an illustration, which 
draws out in a living image the thought which lies hid 
in his emphatic phrase.*' 

There is a well-known German picture, representing 
a young man playing at chess with the Tempter of his 
soul. He is intent on his game his head is leaning on 
his hand ; he sees only the moves of the pieces immedi- 
ately before him ; he thinks that he still has the play in 
his own grasp. Opposite to him sits the exulting Fiend ; 
there is a look of triumph over the easy prey ; already 
piece after piece has been taken ; here a good deed is 
goile ; there a prayer has been removed ; there an act of 
filth there an act of love ; there an act ^f hope. A few 
more successful moves on the Tempter’s side, and the 
game is won — and the soul * 

But there is yet another figure, which gives to the 
scejie at once a deeper pathos, and also a ray of hope. 
Behind the young man, unseen by him, unnoticed by the 
Tempter, stands the Guardian Angel. The wings are spread 
for flight ; the face is already turning away. .It is a face 
not of anger, not of disappointment, not of despair, not of* 
resistance, but of profound compassion and grief. T^hak 
picture represents to us well the state of many amqpgst 
ourselves ; it represents also the meaning of the mournful, 
strange, almos^!^ singular expression of tlfe apostle, “Grieve* 
^nolj the Holy Spirit of God.” 
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A lost opportunity ; a lost life ; a loss which, in the 
sight of God, leaves a scar on the face of the whole gene- 
ration — this is indeed a blow to the Spirit of truth, arid 
the Spirit of goodness. We do indeed, as we come across 
such cases as these, seem to hear, not indeed the on« 
piercing lament that mpums over one lost soul, but some- 
thing which is more pathetic still — “ the long sorrowful 
wailing sound ” which is described after a hard fought 
battle, “ as though it had been wrung from the heart of 
brave men defeated ; the tokens observed with bitter 
grief by the historian of the last days of Jerusalem, the 
awful signs of Departing Deity, when through the Teriiple 
courts was he^rd, or thought to be heard the motion, tfie 
sad despairing cry, as of a great multitude, saying, “Let 
us go hence.” ? 

It is well for a moment to be recalled not merely .to 

the serious, but to the tragical side of human sin ; to be 

reminded not only of the anger and the love, but the 

grief of Him whose Spirit is not merely despised and 

outraged, but vexed and grieved as with a father’s or 

\3L mother’:, gritf, as one by one His armies of good 

^thoughts, and noble words, and just intentions, seem to 
** . . . . 
be withdrawn or driven off either from the indjy^V»al 

soul, or from the collective spirit of man. - “ The Lord 

’ repented that he Jftid made man, and it grieved him at his . 

heart.” Not only once, but often in th^,coursp of hi^'-^ 

^ tory, must this Divine rej)entance have brodde^’^oyer the 
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^ "^'orld, and the heart of God been grieved at the failure 
of the noblest characters, at the waste of the fairest 
opportunities, at the relapse and retrogression of a whole 
nation, a whole generation, a whole race of mankind from 
Jhe mission which lay before them. “ My Spirit shall not 
always strive with man.” Such ^is the result which the 
sacred writer ascribes to this Awful Penitence of God — 
these great opportunities for good come once in a man’s 
life, and do not return. They come once in a century, 
nay, we may almost sa,y, they come only once in an age. 
•TJie generation, the century, the age itself, may be like 
thit unconscious victim of the Tempter’s arts, it may 
dppose to the Spirit of God no violent resistance, nothing 
but the force of inertness, of ii^tivity, of incapacity, the 
vis inertm of human •'ttat the effect is the same. 

‘fThe Spirit is grieved, !*^^^Sr€^i^\hwarted, driven away 
by the unsympathetic, unrecognizing, unconscious oppo 
sition, and the opportunity comes no more. Thest , an 1 
such as these, ^ire the sad freaks of human nature that 
make angels weep. This, and such as this, was the 
prospect which drew tears from the eyes cf Him whosa 
Spirit we seek to win. “ He, when he beheld the city, 
over it, and said, If thou hadst known, even thou, 
at least in this tliy day, the things which belong to thy 
jpeace ! but now they are hid from thine eyes 
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